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THE CONGRESS. 


A CERTAIN surprise was felt on the first announce- 
ment that Lord BeaconsrieLp as well as Lord Satis- 
BURY was to attend the Congress. As in the case of the 
Indian troops, an innovation is practised, in some degree 
perhaps for the sake, not of capricious novelty, but of 
impressing the imagination of friends and possible 
enemies; but Mr. Gtapstone himself will scarcely be 
able to compose a dozen pamphlets and deliver a dozen 
sgeeches to prove that, in undertaking the personal 
corduct of the negotiations, the Prime Munister has 
violated the statute or common law. Constitutional theo- 
rists May perhaps complain with a show of reason that 
the collettive responsibility of the Cabinet is practically 
suspended while its two principal members manage im- 
portant business at a distance. The control exercised by 
Lord Joun Maxyers and Sir Hicxs-Beacu over 
Lord BeaconsrieLp and Lord Satissury will perhaps not 
be in the highest degree effective. If any difficult question 
should arise, the Cabinet would be more likely to consult 
the Plenipotentiaries than to transmit to them positive 
instructions. The Ministers in both Houses admitted 
that there was no precedent for the course which 
is adopted; but, although Lord Liverroon stayed at 
home while Lord Castiereacn attended the Congress 
at Paris and Vienna, the Foreign Secretary was him- 
self the most powerful member of the Government. In 
1856, Lord CLarEnpon, who represented England at Paris, 
acknowledged the real and official superiority of Lord 
PatmersTon. Itis interesting to learn that Lord Bracons- 
FIELD undertakes the mission to Berlin at the request of 
his colleagues. It would have been scarcely courteous to 
devolve upon him the task of proposing himself for the 
office. There is no doubt that the Government at home 
will be temporarily weakened by the absence of the Pleni- 
but Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, Mr. Cross, 

ord Carrns, and Lord Cranproox ought to be equal to 
any ordinary emergency. It is not known that im- 
portant decisions on questions of general policy will be 
required within the next two months; and the negoti- 
ations will excite much more interest than Parliamentary 
debates or internal administration. There are advantages 
as well as risks in the plenary powers which will be given 
both in name and in fact to the representatives of England 
at the Congress. It they agree between themselves, they 
will be at liberty to promote a definite policy without fear 
of interference or disavowal 

No statesman or diplomatist is to be called happy till his 
task is accomplished ; but Lord Beaconsrietp may claim, 
as Uxysses boasted when he had bent his bow and shot 
his first arrow, to have wholly succeeded in his preliminary 
trial. In defiance of censure and of taunt, and notwith- 
standing the doubts of many who wished well to his policy, 
he has obtained the unqualified acquiescence of Russia in 
the demand that the entire Treaty of San Stefano shall be 
submitted to the Congress. When the condition was first 
announced by the English Government as indispensable, 
Lord Dersy was the organ of the declaration; but even in 
the Cabinet there was serious dissension, which in a few 
days assumed the form of practical divergence. Lord 
Dersy was, as he afterwards explained, not especially 
anxious that the Congress should meet; and he was averse 
to any measure which could involve a risk of war. The. 
more resolute section of the Government agreed with its 
chief in the determination that the settlement of the East 


should not be exclusively undertaken by Russia. If the 
Congress had finally failed, and if the negotiations had 
ended with the refusal of Russia to allow the discussion 
of the terms of peace, the Treaty of San Stefano would 
have come into practical operation. Lord Dersy proved 
to his own satisfaction that it was impossible to obtain 
the support of any European Power; and he especially 
deprecated, in language which was scarcely courteous, 
and which was certainly not prudent, the establishment 
of any understanding with Austria. His retirement, 
though it was on general grounds regretted, left the hands 
of the Government free. Within a day or two from 
his undertaking the charge of the Foreign Office Lord 
Sautspury published the admirable Circular which has 
changed the whole course of events. It was ob- 
jected at the time that his arguments, because they 
were too conclusive, might render it difficult for Russia 
to retreat; but in this instance, as through the whole 
course of the negotiations, plain language announcing a 
determined purpose has been justified by success. The 
Government had already shown that it was in earnest 
by calling out the Reserves; and soon afterwards the 
expedition from Bombay to Malta gave additional as- 
surance of determination. Lord BeraconsFigLp and 
Lord Satissury had formed a more accurate estimate 
than Lord Dersy of the military and political situation. 
The dangerous position of the Russian army near Con- 
stantinople probably affected the policy both of England 
and of Russia. Notwithstanding the lugubrious antici- 
pations of Lord Dersy, the whole of Europe showed a dis- 
position to rally round the Government which had come 
forward as the champion of the equality of the Great 
Powers, and of the faith of treaties. 

The prospects of the Congress are, on the whole, encourag- 
img. Prince Bismarck, who has from the beginning of the East- 
ern troubles and throughout the war seemed to incline to the 
Russian cause, has, since he ascertained that the resolution 
of the English Government was immovable, urged upon 
Russia, with final success, the expediency of conceding a 
demand which was obviously just. Count ANnprassy, act- 
ing probably, as at other times, in concert with the Ger- 
man Government, lately made ostentatious preparation for 
enforcing, in case of need, the policy which he will support 
at the Congress. It is believed that, in spite of Lord 
Dersy’s doubts and of Mr. Giapstone’s angry declamations 
against Austria, a close approximation of purpose has been 
formed between the Cabinets of London and Vienna. If 
M. Wanppixeton expresses the opinion which is almost 
universal in France, his influence will be exerted in favour 
of peace and compromise. The preliminary negotiations 
between Lord Satisspury and Count ScHovvaLorr may 
perhaps have already removed some obstacles to an 
amicable settlement. The details which have been pub- 
lished of the results of the discussion are not authen- 
tic; but it may be assumed that Russia has consented 
largely to modify the Treaty of San Stefano. The 
long delay which intervened before the meeting of the 
Congress is not without advantage. Time has been given 
for the reclamations of the numerous sufferers who would 
have been injured by General Icnatierr’s crude devices for 
making the most of military success. Greeks, Albanians, 
and Asiatics have almost unanimonsly expressed their un- 
willingness to become subjects of Russia or of the de- 
pendents of Russia. It is not to be expected that any 
arrangement which may be made by the Congress will 
be received with universal satisfaction; but almost any 
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scheme on which the Powers may agree will be preferable 
to the Treaty of San Stefano. An actual rupture becomes 
every day less probable. ‘Three months ago the danger of 
war was increased by general excitement and by the belief 
that war was imminent. There has now been time for 
the subsidence of irritation and alarm. The Russian 
Government has judiciously silenced or restrained the pug- 
nacious journals which excited the populace to war with 
England. Of late controversy at home has been only kept 
alive by Mr. Grapstone and his English and Scotch Dis- 
senting ministers, on his part through implacable indig- 
nation against the Government, and on theirs because his 
supporters with calculating enthusiasm court his aid 
against the two Establishments. If Mr. Guapsroxe, in 
his inexhaustible volubility, seems now and then to verge 
on rhetorical sedition, nothing can be more absurd than to 
propose that his flourishes of speech should be censured 
by Parliament. 

As there is no present purpose of interfering with the 
rules which have hitherto applied to the passage of the 
Dardanelles, the main objects of the English Plenipoten- 
tiaries at Berlin will be directed to objects which 
are not exclusively English. It will not be easy to 
provide for the security and good government of the 
numerous races of European Turkey; but something will 
be gained for the Greek subjects of the Sutray, and the 
coasts of the Aigean will be rescued from the supremacy 
of Russia or of Bulgaria. Precautions will probably be 
taken against extravagant abuse of the powers derived 
from the arbitrary fine which General Icyatierr 
imposed on the Turkish Government. It is not known 
whether the rumoured project of some kind of 
English protectorate in Asia Minor will be brought 
under the consideration of the Congress. The scheme, 
as far as it is understood, seems to be not a little 
chimerical. A tolerable peace will not only put an end to 
long-continued uneasiness, but it will be valued for the 
means by which it will have been secured as well as for its 
terms. The effacement of England which had resulted 
from the policy of the late Government was, as the result 
has proved, dangerous as it was humiliating. It is not 
desirable that the most peaceable of States should be de- 
prived of external influence. 


GERMAN ASSASSINS. 


7 horror, the indignation, and the astonishment of 
Germany at the second attempt on the life of the 
Emperor are very great and very natural. That one villain 
should have been found wicked and foolish enough to try to 
take the life of an old man over eighty years of age, not for 
any fancied wrong, not even from any political hatred, but 
simply because he was an Emperor, was shocking enough ; 
but it seemed almost incredible that another should really 
have set himself to attack the life just spared. This time 
the assassin went about his ghastly work in a much more 
business-like manner. The Emperor was driving down the 
Linden on Sunday afternoon in an open carriage, and 
offered an easy mark to his assailant, who was stationed at 
a window in one of the houses looking on the street. The 
assassin fired four shots, and he had taken the precaution 
to load one barrel with small shot. This took effect, 
and the Emperor received over thirty shots in the shoulder, 
neck, and arm. Some it was found possible to extract ; 
but the fear of fever and inflammation prevented any 
further operation. Fortunately the excellent constitution 
and the high and gentle courage of the patient have hitherto 
told ; and, although some time must elapse before all danger 
is over, hopes seem to be entertained that the life of the 
Emperor may be saved. Still it is obvious that much ap- 
prehension is felt as to the ultimate result, although the 
authorities do everything they can to allay the excitement 
of the public. The Crown Prince has been appointed 
Regent, so that no interruption may be placed in the way of 
the proposed Congress; and Prince Bismarck is happily 
well enough to press forward the preparations for a meet- 
ing which he has done so much to render possible. 
When the assassin had, as he thought, done his work, he 
turned a pistol against himself and nearly succeeded in 
committing suicide. That he should have made this at- 
tempt on his own life, and had quite made up his mind to 


die, is in one way the most serious part of his proceedings. | 


Whatever laws may be made, whatever vigilance the policc 
may exert, the chances are very greatly in favour of the 


assassin if he calmly resigns all hope of escape. Monarchs 
cannot keep themselves safe by becoming perpetual 
prisoners in their palaces. They must do their publie 
duties, they must show themselves to their subjects, they 
must seem to be above fear. Those whose special duty it 
is to protect them can possibly clear the streets through 
which they are to pass of suspicious characters; 
they ean employ deteetives to mix with and watch 
those who are thought likely to conspire to murder; 
but they can never really guard their precious charge 
against assassins who are not afraid to die. For 
many years the late Emperor of the Frencn was guarded 
with all the practised vigilance of the Paris police ; and 
the precautions taken were so far effectual that it would 
have probably been impossible for an assassin to make 
lis attempt in the particular mode employed by Nosiiine 
last Sunday. For he had hired a room looking on a 
favourite drive of the Berlin world, and had collected in it 
a store of arms of all kinds. This would have been known 
to, and awakened the suspicions of, the police if it had 
been as much on the alert for attempts to murder the 
Sovereign as the French police was during the most 
agitated years of the Empreror’s reign. But there was, is 
may almost be said, scarcely a day when the Emperor 
could not have been shot if the intending assassin had 
quite made up his mind to die, and to die at once. 


Fortunately for the world it is rare that those who are 
tempted to commit political murder can bring themselves 
to astage beyond that of risking their own lives, They 
know that the danger they incur is very great, but they clings 
to the faint chance of escape which they imagine is left 


them. These rapidly succeeding attempts on the lite of 


the German Emperor naturally recall to our mirds the 
murders, or attempts at murder, with which we are un- 
happily so familiar in Ireland. The attack en the Em- 
PEROR in some measure resembles the attack on Lord 
Leireia, for in both cases an old man, hale, energetic, and 
bold, was the victim of a brutal and cowardly act of 
villany. But in Ireland murderers so often escape, and so 
large a portion of the populace is on their side and rejoices in 
facilitating their escape, that there is no necessity for them to 
screw their courage to the point of facing immediate and 
certain death. In Berlin it seems that there are more 
persons than might be expected who separate themselves 
irom the general feeling of their countrymen so far as to 
have expressed openly their regret that the attempts of 
Hipet and Nositine were unsuccessful. But these per- 
sons are merely individuals with bad hearts and bad 
tongues. They can do nothing to help an assassin to 
escape ; and it merely shows the comparative mildness of 
the police system in Germany that any considerable noum- 
ber of evil-minded persous should have ventured to 
give public utterance to such thoughts. If Socialists or 
any other wicked persons make up their minds todie in order 
there may be for a moment one monarch less in the world, 
there is nothing which human ingenuity can devise which 
will ensure that these attempts to bring about the desired 
catastrophe will always fail. What can be done is to pre- 
vent halt-hearted attempts at assassination being made, or, 
if made, being successful. To ensure this the Sovereign 
must live under a certain amount of very irksome restraint; 
and it is to be feared that for some time the Caown Prince 
will have to subject himself to many limiéations of that 
personal liberty which every brave and heaest man, even if 
he wears or expects a crown, likes to edjoy. The German 
public, and especially the Berlin pablic, may also have to 
make its sacrifices. Prince BisvaRCK is said to be medita- 
ting a new repressive Bill; bat what shape the Bill is to 
take is as yet unknown. ‘he late Bill proposed to silence 
all opinion that could, in the judgment of the authorities, 
produce mischievous effects. This was childish. It is 
not opinion that needs silencing, but acts that need pree 
venting. A measure that merely armed the police with 
new powers to anticipate attempts to kill the sovereign, 
whether made by Socialists or any 8ne else, might be a 
necessity, although a disagreeable one; and the German 
Parliament, in the present temper of the public mind, 
might not be unwilling to adopt it, especially if its opera- 


| tion was made merely temporary. The possession of un- 


registered fire-arms might, for example, be made illegal, 
and the law very strictly enforced. It would be a 
melancholy duty if the Parliament had to pass such @ 
Bill, but there would be no theoretical objection to it. It 
cannot be said to be part of the liberty which honest 


men are entitled to demand that any one who pleases 
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shall be allowed to hire a room looking into a crowded 
thoroughfare, and fill it with rifles and revolvers. 

What Germany and Europe would really like to know 
is, whether there is anything in Socialism, as understood by 
men of perverted minds, which prompts them to think that 
it is. werth while to incur the certainty of their own death 
in order that a sovereign may be killed. It is very difficult 
to believe that this is the case. That a man like Orsini 
should resolve to die for Italy, or that a Pole should try to 
shoot the Czar, is in a certain way intelligible, just as it is 
intelligible that CaarLorre Corpay should have resolved to 
stab Marat. Not that the Emperor or the Czar are for a 
moment to be likened to a vulgar scoundrel such as Marat, 
but in cases like these there is real deep political feeling to 
animate the assassin. It is a very different thing when an 
assassination is to be committed for so vague a pur- 
pose as that sovereigns in general may be afraid 
of being sovereigns. It is true that this is exactly the 
purpose which Nositine has avowed, and one man at 
least has been found to resolve on meeting death in pur- 
suit of this extraordinary aim. But there is nothing as yet 
to show that this is not the eccentricity of an individual. 
Every part of his past life has been drawn to light since 
last Sunday, and everything that has been drawn to light 
shows that he was a miserable, useless, wrong-minded boy, 
youth, and man. He wasof a station considerably superior 
to that-of Hépet, but, like Hépre1, he came from Saxony. 
He was respectably connected, was a law student, and for 
atime employed in a Government office. But wherever 
he went, and whatever might be his nominal employ- 
ment, he was always equally vain, rebellious, and fond 
of wild talk. So far as the history of criminals 
enables ua to judge, this kind of man may string 
himself up to commit a sensational crime, and may be 
willing to die in order that he may have a moment 
of what seems to him glory; but he is not the class 
of criminal who promotes or engages in a serious con- 
spiracy. If Socialists have the aim ascribed to them, 
and propose to kill so many sovereigns that all the remnant 
of crowned heads will prefer a Republic, and so many Pre- 
sidents that the remnant will be content that Republics 
shall be only nicknames for different forms of anarchy, it 
is obvious that the conspiracy by which the aim is to be 
attained must be a very serious one indeed. The first man 
who dies in the cause must know that he will have died 
utterly in.vain unless a great many other of the conspi- 
rators will follow his example after he himself is dead ; and 
he cannot know whether they will follow it or not. If they 
betray him, he may be sure that he will have done much 
more harm than good to the great cause of extirpating 
Monarchy. For monarchs will be only made more despotic, 
more irritable, and more averse to popular measures by one 
or two of them perishing, and society in general will be on 
their side, and not on that of the assassins. The work of 
the assassin must be done wholesale and continuously if it 
is to succeed. These considerations are so obvious that it 
18 not easy to believe that Socialism or anything else can 

ve made any number of really resolute men enter into a 
conspiracy such as it is imagined Nopiiine represented. 
That there were some persons, as foolish and nearly as bad 
as he was, who knew what he was going to do, is very likely. 
But this is a very different thing from there being a band of 
men who are pledged to assassinate monarchs in general, 
and who have such an amount of stern determination 
that they would, one after another, execute their common 
undertaking. If there are such conspirators, it is to be 
hoped that they may be detected and adequately punished 
before they go any further; but, until the existence of such 
@ conspiracy is proved, it will seem very improbable that 
it should exist. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS AT WHITSUNTIDE. 


M® PARNELL and Mr. O’Donseut render a service 
to the Government of the same kind with the cele- 
brated. fire at Wolf’s Crag. Any stoppage of legislative 
progress may, like Cates Batparstone’s deficiencies in 
family plate and linen, be conveniently ascribed to the 
sad and sorrowfal practice of obstruction. The apology 
is the more serviceable because it is not fictitious. The 
Irish malcontents have really done the mischief for which 
they furnish their adversaries with excuses. The time 
wasted over the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, not, it 
must beadmitted, exclusively by Irish members, wight have 


sufficed to pass more than one useful measure; and the 
comments which have been made on trifling items in Votes 
of Supply have thrown all the routine of the Session into 
disorder. Even before the happy invention of obstraction, 
the conduct of legislation in the House of Commons was 
beset with constantly increasing difficulties. Several 
years ago Mr. Bricur warned his official colleagues 
of the impossibility of dragging half-a-dozen omni- 
buses abreast through Temple Bar. Annual experi- 
ence shows that less cumbrous vehicles may cause 
an unmanageable block. A certain number of Bills 
which attract no public attention are necessarily in- 
troduced by the heads of various departments ; and the 
comparatively ambitious measures which are mentioned in 
the QueEn’s Speech seem often to be postponed to obscure 
matters of detail. About this time it becomes necessary for 
the Government to choose among alternative sacrifices ; 
but the measures which survive have other dangers to incur 
before the end of the Session. Bills which come down 
from the House of Lords enjoy no immunity, though they 
have generally received full consideration ; nor, indeed, is 
the withdrawal of Government Bills confined to the Lower 
House. The Lorp Cuancettor has been prevented by 
some unknown impediment from proceeding with his 
Bankruptcy Bill; and nothing will be done this Session in 
respect to registration of land. The Medical Bill may per- 
haps reward the judicious industry of the Dake of. Rica- 
MOND by passing the House of Commons without undue 
delay. It is more doubtful whether the Bill for the pre- 
vention of cattle-disease will be carried against the certain 
opposition of the members for the great towns. The Peers 
have much knowledge of the subject, but they are on this 
question suspected of a bias. 


The Cuancettor of the Excnequer has officially 
anncunced the abandonment of the County Government 
Bill for the Session. It had long been certain that nothing 
more would be heard of a measure which will probably not 
be reproduced in the same form. With the usual prudence 
of a Minister, Sir Srarrorp Norrscore attributed the 
withdrawal of the Bill to accidental causes and to the slow 
progress of general business. He discovered that the measure 
would not operate satisfactorily until the Valuation Bill 
and the Highways Bill had been previously passed. It 
would have been contrary to all precedent to explain that 
the Government had intended the measure to be popular, 
and that it has since discovered its mistake. The House 
of Commons must share the reproach of inconsistency or 
caprice. It was in deference to the supposed wishes of the 
majority that the Government introduced the Bill for the 
reconstruction of local administration. In the Session of 
1877 Mr. Reap gave notice of a resolution in favour of 
elected County Boards. The Government in the first 
instance caused a circular to be issued reminding its sup- 
porters in the usual form that a division would be taken on 
the motion ; but before the debate began it appeared that the 
Conservative county members were afraid of offending the 
farmers by opposing the admission of their representatives 
into the governing bodies of counties. As the whole 
matter was of secondary importance, the deference of the 
Government to its s»pporters was excusable. In answer 
to Mr. Reap the Ministers promised that they would in the 
present Session introduce a Bill for the purposes specified 
in his motion. It was not pretended that there were 
serious practical abuses to remove; but the correction of 
harmless anomalies when they have been once exposed 
is a part of the ordinary business of legislation. The 
Justices in Quarter Sessions have always done their 
financial and administrative work extremely well, nor was 
there any reason to suppose that an elected Board would 
tend to secure greater efficiency or economy ; but it could 
not be denied that taxes ought, according to ordinary 
English practice, to be levied by the authority of tax- 
payers or of their representatives, and that the members 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions were appointed by the 
Crown. A refusal to legislate would have been re- 
garded as a proof of obstinate attachment to aristocratic 
privilege. There might perhaps have been a certain 
advantage in establishing a government for counties which 
would possess superior authority to Boards of Guardians 
and to other local bodies. The County Boards Bill was not 
injudiciously framed for the purpose; and, if it had become 
law, the new authorities might gradually have been entrusted 
with additional powers. The provision by which the Justices 
were to constitute one-half of the Board might have been 
easily modified. On the whole, it might have been ex- 
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pected that all parties would favour a safe and plausible 
experiment ; but soon after the Bill was introduced the 
Government discovered that it had no zealous supporters. 
One section of politicians disliked both the large share of 
representation which was allowed to the Justices and the 
plan of indirect or secondary election by Boards of 
Guardians. On the other side, the country gentlemen, 
though they were prepared to acquiesce in the proposal, 
could scarcely be expected to welcome with enthusiasm the 
admission of another class to dignities and functions which 
they had hitherto exclusively enjoyed. Worst of all, it 
appeared that the farmers were wholly indifferent to 
a concession which had been offered in satisfaction of their 
supposed demands. After the first debate the withdrawal 
of the Bill was generally anticipated ; nor will the present 
Government be likely to revive the scheme. The next 
measure of the kind will probably be framed by the 
Liberal party on a more democratic basisand with a wider 
scope. 

Although the abandonment for the Session of the Code 
of Criminal Law and Procedure has not been official] 
announced, it is evidently impossible that the Lill should 
so in the present Session. The Lorv Cuancettor, who 

as sanctioned the preparation and introduction of the 
measure, might probably induce the House of Lords to 
accept the Bill in its present form on the understanding 
that any alterations of detail might be introduced 
hereafter in the form of amending Bills. The lawyers 
in the House of Commons will be less easily satisfied, 
although they may be acquitted of any jealous feeling 
towards the author of the Bill, or towards the ArrorNey- 
GenexaL, who undertakes the conduct of the measure 
through the House. The best course which could be taken 
would .be to pass the Bill as it stands, although many of 
its provisions may suggest reasonable differences of opinion. 
A Code of almost any kind would be better than the 
present criminal law, and Sir J. Sreruen’s Code is a very 
good one; but the House of Commons cannot be expected 
at once to abandon or suspend its ordinary methods of 
proceeding. Something has been gained by the formal in- 
troduction of the measure, and by the vigorous and com- 
prehensive speech of the Arrorney-Generat. It is hardly 
possible that the present or any future Government should 
decline the comparatively easy task of passing a measure 
of law reform which is both complete in itselfand preguant 
of further improvements. Other failures in the legislation 
of the year may be regarded with equanimity; nor, indeed, 
if there had been any earnest purpose of legislation, would 
the House of Commons have taken a holiday of three weeks 
and the House of Lords of a month in the middle of the 
Session. No compensation had been derived from the 
unusually early meeting of Parliament. The motive of 
that and of other innovations was as much to attract atten- 
tion and surprise as to accelerate military preparations. 
But for Lord Dersy’s opposition in the Cabinet, Parliament 
would have been summoned to meet at the beginning of 
the year. The debates on foreign policy occupied more 
than the time which was nominally gained. Ata time 
when it would have been impossible to concentrate the 
attention of Parliament on domestic business, however 
important, it is perhaps fortunate that there was little to 
lose by neglect or delay. It is to be hoped, or to be wished, 
that during the Session of 1879 Europe may not be in daily 
expectation of war. 


THE RISE ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


2 general rise of securities on the English and other 

Stock Exchanges has been so extraordinary that 
much speculation has been awakened as to its causes and 
the probability of its duration. 


the announcement that either England or Russia must give 
way or there would be war. The rise has been a rise, not on 
a weak and depressed market, but on a market which was 
fairly strong. Operators had, in fact, partially discounted 
the anticipation that Russia would yield, and private 
holders were not in a panic; while they felt that, if they 
sold, they would not know what to do with their 
money. The rise is therefore all the more worthy 
of attention. Consols are always the best index of 
the tone of the market, as there is no cornering 
in them, and purchasers or sellers cannot be supposed to 
be acting on private and special information. A month 


Prices were, on the whole, | 
well maintained through the anxious weeks which followed | 
‘the cotton trade, the building trade, and the trade 


ago Consols were at 953. They have this week been at 96} 
ex dividend, a rise of 23. Speaking broadly, we may say that 
the general rise has been in proportion. For example, the 
steadiest, and perhaps the soundest, of railway stocks, 
that of the North-Western, has risen from 143§ to 147%, 
which is about equal to the rise in Consols, allowance 
beirig made for the normal excess of fluctation in railway 
stocks over that in the funds. There is no need to 
pursue the inquiry further. If Consols go up 2} and 
North-Western stock goes up four, we may be sure that 
the tendency to a rise is operating on a scale which 
is far beyond the whims or manceuvres of indi- 
vidual speculators. But in some securities there has 
been an exceptional rise, which is due to large capitalists 
having furmed an opinion that there ought to be a very 
great rise, and to the public following, as it always is ready 
to follow, their lead. The t vo most conspicuons instances are 
found in the Southern railways in England which depend 
chiefly on passenger traffic, and which it is supposed wilk 
specially benefit by the Paris Exhibition, and Egyptian 
securities. A month ago Brighton stock was at 131; it is 
now at 142. South-Eastern stock was at 128; it is now 
at 134. The most signal rise, however, has been in 
Egyptian stock. At the end of the first week in May the 
Unified stock was at 31; it is now at 48. The Prefer- 
ence was at 56; it is now at 72. Naturally the 
securities of the States most directly affected by 
the possibility of a new war have risen. Russian 
5 per cents. of 1873, for example, have risen 7; and 
what is really remarkable, Turkish 5 per cents. of the 
General Debt have risen from 8 to 14, or about 75 per cent. 
When the quotations are so low as § for a nominal hundred 
pounds, any rise must show a large percentage; but, 
although Turkey must benefit by the avoidance of war, and 
will probably receive from the Congress some sort of pro- 
tection against utter ruin, it shows how delightful the calcu- 
lation of the remotest chance must be to the human mind 
when buyers are to be found on any considerable scale 
who have discovered that the probabilities of Turkey 
paying interest on its General Debt are 75 per cent. 
greater than they were a month ago. But, in discussing 
the rise generally, we may put aside the securities of 
countries like Russia and Turkey. So far as they have 
risen beyond the rate of the rise in other securities, they 
have risen because peace, which was advantageous to all 
countries, was salvation, financially speaking, to Russia 
and Turkey. What we have to consider is the general 
rise in securities of the first order, like Consols and North- 
Western stock, and the special rise in some few securities 
which have suddenly come into great favour, like Brighton 
stock and Egyptian Unified and Preference. 


Much the most powerful cause of the general rise, or, to 
speak more accurately, of the present high prices of first- 
rate securities, is the abundance of money. The Bank 
rate has been reduced to two-and-a-half, and even at this 
point the Bank finds it very difficult to employ its money, 
the real market rate being only one-and-a-half per cent. 
And what is happening here is also happening at New 
York and Paris. The operations of the Loan Syndicate 
are so successfal in the United States that precautions 
have to be taken against too rapid subscriptions which 
might pour too much gold into the Treasary. At Paris 
the Five per cents. are at 111 fr. 4o c, and the French 
know so little what to do with their money that they have 
sent an unusually large amount of it to be employed in 
London. In all three countries the same causes are 
operating. There is in all a great amount of wealth 
untouched by the depression in particular branches of 
business. Through this depression there is a more limited 
area for the investment of accumulated capital; and 


therefore this capital is invested in securities which are 


supposed to be free from risk. The branches of business 
which are now depressed are the metal and coal trades, 


in some articles of luxury like silk, wine, and horses, 
used for purposes of amusement or convenience. There is 
also a much greater reluctance than there was a few years 
ago to lend money to Governments which are not thoroughly 
trusted. Revival in business would inevitably lower the 
prices of first-class securities, for there would be something 
else to do with spare capital than to lock it up in Consols. 
What probability is there then of business reviving, and of 
money being lent abroad? It is very improbable that 
countries like Costa Rica and Peru will venture again to 
appeal to the European market, or that the appeal, if 
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made, would be successful. But there are countries which 
have enough credit to borrow, and which will be driven to 
ask for loans. Russia will certainly be again a borrower 
if peace is ensured. She will have to face the great financial 
difficulties which the war has brought with it, and one of 
these difficulties will be to procure the gold to pay the 
interest on her foreign debt. She is sure to borrow for this 
purpose, and it is tolerably certain that she will get at a price 
all the money she requires for the purpose. Chili, although 
perfectly solvent and scrupulously honest, may also, through 
bad harvests and the extremely low price of copper, have to 
come here for a loan to tide over a time of exceptional diffi- 
culty. Andsomeof oar colonies are only too likely to trespass 
on the indulgence of English investors to the extreme limit. 
New Zealand is the great offender or adventurer in this way, 
and has just asked to be allowed to increase its debt by 
the handsome sum of two anda half millions. But the 
total asked for by Governments likely to get what they 
ask will not be large, and what is asked for will be asked 
for gradually. Whether trade will revive in those branches 
of business which are now most depressed is a point as to 
which the best judges differ, and it is therefore hazardous 
to pronounce a confident opinion. But the balance of argu- 
ment seems to incline in favour of those who think that any 
revival of business will be only gradual and partial. Too 
much capital has been sunk in these branches of business for 
the wants of the world. More coal is ready to be raised 
than men can burn. More shirtings are ready to be turned 
out than men can put on their backs. Some revival of 
business will perhaps follow an assured peace, for there are 
some enterprises which have been languishing for the dis- 
tinet reason that war, or the fear of war, has made their 
flourishing impossible. But it does not seem probable that 
there wil] be any great outlet for capital either in the cotton 
or the metal trade for some time to come. On the other hand, 
the steady wealth of many countries is on the increase, and 
of this the financial statement of Signor Dopa shows that 
Italy farnishes a conspicuous example. The taxes provided 
for in the Budget of 1877 were so unexpectedly productive 
that the Finance Minister closed the accounts of this year 
with a surplus of half a million in hand ; and, in spite of the 
increased expenditure for 1878 caused by the state of affairs 
in the East, he calculates that for that year he will have a 
surplus nearly as large, and that the surplus for 1879 will 
be not much less than two millions, which will enable him 
to make a welcome reduction in some of the most oppres- 
sive taxes. The harvest prospects, although somewhat 
damped by the recent rains, are generally good in Europe, 
and a good harvest necessarily tends to keep up prices. 
The probability, therefore, seems to be that good securities 
will for some time be dear; and although, no doubt, there 
will be some fall, as there always is after a sudden rise, from 
the wish of speculators to realize their profits, still the rise 
is not one which gives reason to suppose that it will be 
followed by any great or permanent reaction. 


Among the instances of an exceptionally great rise, that 
of Egyptian securities is so much the most remarkable 
that it may be sufficient to consider it alone. This rise 
was started by the sudden operation of great capitalists, but 
it has been supported by the judgment of the public at 
large. Whether the present prices will be maintained may 
be doubtful, for the stock can be to a certain extent mani- 
pulated by large operators, and they may decree that there 
shall be a fall. Bat the rise rests on a real basis. Just as 
the stocks of the Southern railways have risen on the solid 
ground, established by experience, that it is much more 
profitable to carry passengers than minerals, so the public 
thinks better of Egypt because it has good reason to think 
better of Egypt. The long and short of the matter is, 
that the old Viceroyalty of the Kuepive is at an end, and he 
has begun a new Viceroyalty which is of a character at 
once very singular and very reassuring to creditors. The 
Commission of Inquiry are his masters. M. pe LesssEps, 
who is the nominal President of the Commission, has just 
assured the Suez shareholders that the discoveries of the 
Commission enable him to assert that Egypt is rich enough 
to pay its creditors in full. There is a sort of imprudence 
in making this public statement before the labours of the 
Commission are concluded, which nearly parallels the impru- 
dence of Mr. Romaiye in publishing a statement of an exactly 
opposite character on the faith of statements made to him 
by native officials. Statements about the future of Egypt 
ought not to be made in this light way by persons who 
hold a responsible position, But it is not the precise result 
of the labours of the Commission which is important so 


much as the attitude which the Commission has assumed 
towards the Viceroy, and which he has found himself 
obliged to tolerate. He appears to have arrived, after his 
usual amount of hesitation, at the conclusion that complete 
submission was his only means of avoiding a catastrophe 
which would cost him the entire loss of power. The Com- 
missioners have somehow managed to instil into him the 
belief that, unless he did exactly as he was bid, he and his 
dynasty would be swept away. Accordingly he has been 
told to do, and has done, things which must have cost him 
many @ bitter pang. The one thing to which he has hitherto 
resolutely clung was that his position as a landed proprietor, 
except so far as his estates have been directly pledged to 
European creditors, must betreated as beyond suspicion and 
inquiry. He bas managed to make bimself proprietor of 
about one-fifth of the whole cultivated territory of Egypt, 
and so long as he was left undisturbed in his possessions, 
insolvency, as he justly thought, could not much hurt him. 
The Commissioners, however, are far too strong to spare 
him where he would most like to be spared ; and they have 
now ordered him to inform them whence he got the money 
for his purchases of land, and what he holds, and how he 
came to hold it. Nor do they stand in awe even of his 
highest and most valued officials, Cnerwr Pasa, who 
has been for years an inevitable element in all his Minis- 
terial combinations, has been ordered to appear before the 
Commissioners. He knows too much to be a willing 
witness, and refused to appear; but the Viceroy was 
bidden to let him know that he must come. He said that 
he would rather resign ; on which he was informed that he 
might resign or not as he pleased, but that anyhow he 
must come. All this shows that a state of things now 
exists in Egypt which is totally new. The Viceroy is the 
servant, not the master, of his creditors ; and the creditors. 
naturally think that the debts due to them are worth a 
good deal more than they were when it seemed to lie 
within his discretion whether he would pay them or not. 


LOSS OF THE KURFURST. 


it might have been thought that the loss of the Van- 
guard was a misfortune of a sufficiently grave kind 
to impress those charged with naval administration in 
foreign countries as well as in our own. That huge and 
unwieldy ironclads, carrying their way for a great distance 
after the engines have been stopped or reversed, and likely 
to inflict or receive fatal injury in the event of a collision, 
were dangerous with a fleet in very close formation, assuredly 
seemed to be a tolerably clear inference from the terrible 
calamity which befell the English ship. It has been calculated 
that the direct force of the blow delivered by the Iron Duke 
was equal to twelve thousand foot tons, and it is obvious 
that scarcely any vessel is likely to remain afloat long after 
receiving so tremendous a thrust. The Iron Duke, it should 
be remembered, was only steaming at the rate of 73 knots 
at the time of the collision, and if the sinking within a 
comparatively short time of a ship strack by the bow of 
another proceeding at this moderate pace is almost certain, 
there does not seem to be much difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion that, considering the difficulties of handling 
these enormous vessels, they should, when sailing together, 
be kept at a considerable distance from each other, 
in order to avoid the chance of a catastrophe which cannot 
be looked upon as utterly improbable. This view, how- 
ever, though surely supported by cogent evidence, does not 
appear to have been taken by the authorities at Berlin, 
who, it is stated, consider that when a fleet is sailing in 
double column a distance of about six hundred feet be- 
tween the columns is sufficient. The Kénig Wilhelm, 
which in the recent collision struck the other ironclad with 
such tremendous force, is 352 feet long between perpen- 
diculars, so that, when sailing parallel to a vessel in double 
column, she would, according to what is said to be the 
rule of the German Admiralty, be less than two ships 
length from her. It is hard to understand how a regula- 

tion so calculated to cause terrible disaster can have been 

allowed to continue after the loss of the Vanguard. The 
German naval administrators are supposed to have some 

theory as to the value of close formation in action, and 

doubtless have considered the matter with care ; but what- 

ever their reasoning may have been, it may be stated 

with confidence that an order of battle which makes the 

vessels of a fleet extremely dangerous to each other is nut 
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in the very least likely to promote the chances of success 
in a naval engagement. 

This very bad rule for sailing in double column appears to 
have been the main cause of the loss of the Kur/iirst, though 
no doubt carelessness coutributed largely to the terrible 
catastrophe. It is not, however, even now easy to understand 
all the cireumstancesconnected with the accident, and at tirst 
the accounts were nota little conflicting. It is perfectly clear 
that the Kinig Wilhelm and the Kurjiivst—for the third 
vessel, the Preussen, may be put out of the question, as 
having had nothing whatever tc do with the collision—were 
steaming towards the west, and were some three miles 
from the land, the Grosser Kuvfiirst being very near the 
Kénig Wilhelm, and to starboard of her, or, to drop techni- 
cal language, on her right-hand side; but, curiously enough, 
accounts received apparently from eye-witnesses differed 
as to which was the leading vessel. Some said apparently 
that the flag-ship—ie. the Kinig Wilhelm—was the first ; 
others that the Grosser Kuwrfiirst was ahead. There were 
also considerable discrepancies in the statements made as 
to the manner in which the collision occurred, and it 
ean hardly be said that these are at present thoroughly 
cleared up, or that everything relating to the acci- 
dent is now understood. According, however, to the 
most carefully considered account of it which has yet 
appeared, the circumstances were as follows:—The squadron 
was steaming towards the west in double column, the 
Kénig Wilhelm and the Preussen forming the port or left 
division, and the Grosser Kurjirst the starboard or right 
division. The fourth place was to be taken by a vegsel 
which had not yet joined the squadron. Just before the 
accident the Grosser Kurfiirst, which should have been 
abreast of the Kénig Wilhelm, and a cable’s length distant 
to starboard—i.e. six hundred feet to the right—was 
out of station, being too near the Kénig Wilhelm, which 
was a little ahead, the Grosser Kurfiirst’s foremast being 
about level with the other vessel’s mainmast. Two 
sailing merchantmen steering towards the south stood 
across the bows of the German men-of-war. The officer 
in charge of the Grosser Kurfiirst ported in order to keep 
clear of the merchant ships, and then resumed his 
conrse. The officer in charge of the Kinig Wilhelm 
thought at first that he could pass ahead of the 
sailing vessels; but, finding at the last moment that 
this was impracticable, put the helm a-port, turning the 
vessel's head towards the north, and thus avoided the 
merchantmen, but steered directly towards the Grosser 
Kurfiirst, bearing down on her so as to strike her nearly 
at right angles. The danger was of course seen on board 
the latter vessel, and her captain first gave the order for 
full speed, hoping to cross the bows of the Kinig Wilhelm, 
and then, seeing that this was impossible, ported his 
helm, so that his ship might receive an oblique and not a 
direct blow. Before, however, the helm could have 
much effect, the Kinig Wilhelm struck the Grosser Kurfiirst 
with such terrific force that a great gap was opened in 
her side and she sank in less than ten minutes. It is 
stated that the officer in charge of the Ainig Wilhelm, after 
ordering the helm to be put to port in order to avoid the 
merchant ships, saw the imminent danger of running into 
the Grosser Kurfiirst, and told the helusman to starboard, 
but that the man had entirely lost his head, and, either 
misunderstanding the order or not knowing what he was 
doing, put the helm still more to port. The engines, it is 
alleged, were then reversed, but by this time the vessels 
were so close that this was of little avail in deadening the 
force of the blow which the Grosser Kurfiirst received. 

Some parts of this account are, in ull probability, 
slightly incorrect, and the whole truth is not yet known 
respecting this extraordinary collision. It is difficult to 
understand, for instance, how the captain of the Grosser 
Kusfiivst can have thought, when the other ship, a little 
ahead and not much more than a length off, turned sharply 
round, that he could cross her bows by steaming at full 

ed. There can scarcely have been time for the accele- 
rated action of the engines to tell on the vessel. When 
the matter is fully investigated, it will probably be found 
that the officer in charge of the Groeser Kurfurst rightly 
judged that a very trifling deviation from his course would 
enable him to clear the merchantmen; but that the course 
of the Konig Wilhelm was altered far more than it need 
have been, no account being taken of the fact that the 
Grosser Kurfiirst was so dangerously near. But, whatever 
may be the small inaccuracies in the accounts hitherto 
received of the disaster, there can be no doubt that the 


main cause of it was the faulty system of sailing 
a squadron, for which apparently the German Admiralty 
is responsible. It seems, indeed, hardly credible that 
regulations can have required an admiral to keep 
his two lines only six hundred feet apart when steam- 
ing through crowded waters, where either of the leading 
ships might at any moment have to turn sharply to 
port or starboard to avoid a vessel in their way; but 
on the other hand it is impossible to believe that an 
admiral would adopt so dangerous a formation in the British 
Channel unless compelled to do so by an imperative rule. 
This rule will probably now be abolished; and it is much 
to be wondered at that it was not done away with before. 
Nothing seems more curious than that the lesson taught 
by the loss of the Vanguard should not have been under- 
stood in a country where so much intelligence is generally 
shown in matters relating to warfare. 

Another and yet more weighty lesson is indeed taught 
for the second time by this catastrophe. How terrible is 
the ramming power of great ironclads, and how little 
chance there is that any vessel will remain afloat for long 
after she receives a direct blow from one of them, was suf- 
ficiently shown in the case of the Vanguard, but is now, if 
possible, more clearly demonstrated. The English ship 
remained afloat for seventy minutes after the collision, 
while the German man-of-war sank before ten minutes had 
passed from the time when she was struck. It should be 
observed, however, that the Iron Dulce is of 6,000 tons dis- 
placement, the Kénig Wilhelm of 9,000; and that the blow 
which the Kurfiirst received was therefore considerably more 
powerful than that which struck the Vanguard. Possibly, 
also, the strength of the latter vessel was considerably greater 
than that of the Grosser Kurfiirst. In any case the potency 
of the ram as a means of offence is proved with terrible 
clearness by these two accidents. A direct blow from an 
ironclad is all but certain to cause the loss, and may cause 
the immediate loss, of the ship struck. There is little fear 
that the fact will fail to engage the full attention of naval 
architects and of those who direct naval tactics. The 
amount of injury which the victorious vessel will receive 
will also have to be considered ; but this, so far as English 
ships are concerned, is likely to be less serious than would 
appear from the late collision. It is true that the ram and 
stem of the Konig Wilhelm were forced to one side, causing 
a great rent inthe bow, and that so much water entered that 
the ship was in some danger, and would certainly have in- 
curred very great risk had there been anything like heavy 
weather. It should be remembered, however, that this 
vessel was built more than ten years ago, when the art of 
constructing ironclads was not so well understood as it is 
now, and there is fortunately little doubt that for some 
time past English naval architects have devoted special 
attention to the best means of giving support to the 
ram. ‘This is done in some cases by breast-hooks of enor- 
mous strength; in others by an armoured deck curved 
down at the fore end, so as to give the requisite support. 
The strength of the system of construction followed by 
the naval architects of the Admiralty was shown in the 
Vanguard collision, when the Iron Duke sustained but 
small injury, and could have repeated the blow had there 
been enemies to deal with. English vessels, when able 
to attack, may therefore do so with comparatively little 
risk. That there can be scarcely any hope for ships which 
are struck is almost certain. It becomes more and more 
clear that the offensive power of modern men-of-war is 
vastly in excess of their defensive strength. 


THE CANADIAN FISHERY ARBITRATION. 


HE Presivent of the United States has recommended 

in a Message to Congress an appropriation for pay- 
ment of the damages assessed in the Canadian Fishery 
Award. The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
confirms the PresipEen?’s suggestion, and the Senate, ac- 
cording to its laudable custom, accepts the recommendation 
of the Committee. Some disagreeable speeches were de- 
livered during the debate ; but perhaps the opponents of 
the payment may scarcely have wished to succeed. It is 
to be regretted that there should still be politicians in the 
United States Senate who think it worth while to 
court popularity by expressing unfriendly feelings to 
England. The matter has not yet been brought under 
the consideration of the House of Representatives. 
Although the Democratic majority in the House is at 
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present strongly opposed to the PresiDENT, a question 
of right and international honour may perhaps not be 
regarded as a proper subject of party contest. The action 
of Congress might be expected with equanimity and confi- 
dence but'for the strange Report from the Secretary of 
State which accompanies the Presrpent’s Message. Mr. 
Evarts advises Congress not to pay the damages as a 
matter of course, but to grant a vote of credit to the 
Government, which is then to dispose of the money in 
accordance with any recommendation which may be made 
by the Legislature. It is proposed that the Presipent shall 
represent to the English Goverment certain alleged mis- 
carriages in the award. If the objections are admitted, 
the payment will be withheld or reduced; but if England 
insists on the full amount of the claim, the SrcreTary 
of Srare thinks that it should be paid without further 
protest. Mr. Evarrs’s criticisms are intended to show that 
the arbitrators, or rather the umpire, committed various 
errors to the detriment of the United States. He adds that 
the agents who represented the American Government can 
be accused of no mistake or negligence. The award is 
therefore to be reopened on its merits after a full hearing ; 
and perhaps Congress may think fit once more to raise 
the technical objection that the judgment was not 
unanimous. 

No form of arbitration is more common in private litiga- 
tion than a reference to three persons of whom two are iden- 
tified in interest with the respective parties. The third, 
named either by the litigants or by the two arbitrators, is 
supposed to be wholly impartial; and in difficult inquiries 
the burden of the arbitration rests principally on the umpire. 
In the present case the ordinary practice was followed, and 
after some discussion the Belgian Minister at Washington 
was accepted as third arbitrator or umpire by both Govern- 
ments. The English plenipotentiaries who concluded the 
Treaty of Washington were probably sheltered under their 
instructions from the charge of culpable negligence in not 
having provided that the vote of a majority of arbitrators 
should beconclusive. The stipulation was expressly included 
in those clauses of the Treaty which established the con- 
ditions of the more important arbitration afterwards held at 
Geneva. The omission in the Canadian clauses might there- 
fore have seemed to be intentional if both parties had not 
been fully aware that the English and American arbi- 
trators, partaking of the character of advocates, would 
almost certainly differ. After long delay the tribunal 
awarded to Canada a mere fraction of aclaim which was at 
least founded on plausible grounds; but it never occurred 


to the Canadian or English Governments that disappoint. | 
ment, however reasonable, could supply a pretext for | 


questioning the validity of the award. The decision could 
by no possibility be more obnoxious to the party which was 


to pay the damages than the Geneva award, which, as the | 


result has shown, extravagantly overrated the amount of 
damage. The Government of the United States, which 
only preferred the claims of private citizens, has since 
by its own action declared that half the damages were 
unjustly assessed; yet England neither hesitated to 


pay the money nor afterwards demanded a return of 


the excess. The tribunal had acted within its legal com- 
petence, although its proceedings and decision were 
in the highest degree unsatisfactory. The Canadian arbi- 
tration was part of the bargain by which the United 
States so largely profited. If the validity of the award 
depended on the unanimity of the tribunal, the provision 
for the settlement of the Canadian claims was from the first 
absolutely nugatory. 


Mr. Evarrs’s objections to the substance of the award 


would be wholly irrelevant and inappropriate even if they | 


were unanswerable on the merits of the case. A judicial 
decision in private or international litigation supersedes in- 
quiries into issues which have been submitted to the proper 
tribunal. The Treaty of Washington provided no appeal 
from either of the two courts of arbitration which it con- 
stituted for the determination of the Alabama and Fishery 
disputes. The judgment was, therefore, by the consent of 
both Governments, intended to be final, and in one instance 
the loser has loyally acquiesced in a highly unpalatable 
decision. 
objected to the conduct of the first English Commissioner 
m exposing with conclusive reasoning the fallacies by 
which his colleagues had been misled. In the opinion of the 
remonstrants, it was a duty not only to pay the damages, 
but to profess to respect morally as well as officially 
the correctness of the decision. “If Mr. Evarrs could 


Some purists in the House of Commons even | 


prove that all the evidence in the Fisheries Arbitration 
was improperly admitted, that material evidence was im- 
properly excluded, and that the award was not in accord- 
ance with the facts or the reason of the case, he would have 
established no case for hesitating to pay the damages, 
unless he could show that there had been fraud. Not only 
is there no Court of Appeal, but the tribunal of arbitration, 
having completed its functions, has ceased to exist, nor could 
its members, even if they found that they had committed 
an error, rehear the case. Ifthe summary of Mr. Evarrs’s 
Report is correct, he now proposes a double appeal, to 
Congress and to the English Government. If his argu- 
ments prevail, the second part of his recommendation will 
probably not take effect. He seems to invite Congress 
to raise objections to the vote which he ostensibly solicits ; 
and the Presipenr is pledged beforehand not to dispose 
of the money except in compliance with the direc- 
tions which he may receive. Members of the House of 
Representatives will guard themselves against the suspicion 
of being less patriotic or more prodigal of public money 
than the Secretary of State; yet an appeal from a Board 
of Arbitrators to a representative Assembly is a flagrant 
anomaly. 

If, in disregard of hints and legal quibbles, Congress 
should allow the Presipent fall discretion in disposing of 
the amount, the next step suggested by the Szcrerary of 
Strate is probably without precedent in diplomacy. Accord- 
ing to his suggestion, the Presipent will represent to the 
English Government that the arbitrators have failed in 
their duty, and that the whole dispute shall be reopened, 
unless indeed England and Canada are to be asked to 
withdraw their claim without further inquiry. The 
English Government is therefore to be placed in the 
invidious position of either seeming to insist on a merely 
technical ground, or of relinquishing a vested right pur- 
chased for more than ample consideration. If the whimsical 
proposal of the Secretary of Srare should ultimately be 
adopted, it may be hoped that the English Government 
will decline all controversy, and that it will affect no 
delicacy in exacting payment of a lawful debt. Any dis- 
cussion of Mr. Evarrs’s objections to the award would 
involve an admission that the case was still open to 
inquiry. It may perhaps not be prudent to remind 
the American Government that the right of a successful 
litigant is to reap the fruits of the judgment without any 
direct or indirect imputation on his honour, or even on his 
good taste. Those who most distrusted the Geneva arbi- 
trators, and who most strongly disapproved of their jadg- 
ment, would have felt their country humiliated by a request 
to the American Government not to profit by undeserved 
good fortune. The Canadians are far from thinking that 
the recent award is in any degree favourable to them- 
selves. There is reason to fear that the stage at which an 
absurd proposal may be rejected will never be reached. 
Congress may probably think it simpler to refuse payment 
_ than to let it be accompanied by ridiculous conditions. If 
'the good faith of the United States is compromised by 
any action of the Legislature, a large share of the blame 
will fall on the Secrerary of Srare. 


IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


eyes two Irish questions which have lately been dis- 
I cussed in the House of Commons are very closely 
connected. Secondary education and the higher education, 
Intermediate Schools and Universities, are adjacent parts 
of the same whole. Intermediate schools train boys for 
the Universities: Universities continue and complete the 
process which has begun in the Intermediate schools. The 
connexion, however, is more intimate in appearance than 
in fact; and, when Mr. Lowe urged the Irish members to 
give up making impracticable motions about a Catholic 
University, on the ground that, if they would but take care 
of intermediate education, University education would take 
care of itself, he forgot that, however true this may be 
when there is a University to which Intermediate schools 
ean send their scholars, it is not much to the purpose when 
there is no such University. Mr. Lowe’s theory is that 
the advancement of the higher education in Ireland will be 
best promoted by the foundation of prizes and endowments 
at secondary schools; by a liberal supply of funds and 
rewards which will enable students to go to what- 
ever University their parents may select for them; 
and by the establishment of exhibitions which may 
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enable young men who have taken a good degree 
to make a start in life. Would it not be better, he 
asked triumphantly, for Irish members to grasp what is 
within their reach than to go on demanding for ever what 
they cannot get? This pretty castle in the air rests en- 
tirely on the assumption that the selection of a University 
by the parents is a real selection. But the great majority | 
of Irish Roman Catholic parents have not even Hosson’s 
choice open to them. There is no University to which they 
can conscientiously send theirsons. They object to Trinity 
College because, whatever it may be in name, it is still in 
substance a Protestant institution. They object to the 
Queen’s Colleges because, whatever they may be in name, 
they are in substance secular institutions. It may be a 
proof of backward, and even reactionary, tendencies to wish 
their sons to be taught the religion to which they belong 
as part of their University course; but it is not so very long 
ago that a similar desire was entertained by many Eng- 
lish parents, and the success of Keble College goes to show 
that even now this old-fashioned notion is not extinct 
among them. It may be very absurd and wrong of Irish 
parents to be as particular in this respect as an English 
parent would be, but the fact remains that they are 
so. Perhaps, if members of the Church of England 
had to choose between sending their sons to Mgr. CaPEL’s 
College at Kensington and University College in Gower 
Street, they would think themselves hardly dealt with. 
Yet that would be no more than a parallel to the state of 
things which now exists in Ireland. 

There are three ways in which the Irish demand for 
University extension might conceivably be met. One is 
the way which has repeatedly been proposed by various 
Irish members. Another is the way in which the late 
Government proposed to deal with the question. A third is 
the way which recommended itself to Irish Roman Catholics 
some fifteen years back. As regards the first, Mr. Lowe 
is certainly justified in advising Irishmen to put it out of 
their heads as soon as possible. The demand for a State 
endowment of a Roman Catholic University, or of a Roman 
Catholic college in a mixed University, may be perfectly 
just, but it is at the same time perfectly impracticable. 
For this purpose the surplus revenues of the Irish 
disestablished Church will undoubtedly be treated as 
money belonging to the nation, and unless a radical and 
almost miraculous change should come over the whole 
mind and temper of the English people, not a shilling of it 
will be devoted to a denominational object. This deter- 
mination on their part may be quite illogical, but it is very 
firmly rooted. The endowment of a Catholic University or 
of a Catholic College may continue to furnish a text for an 
annual motion and for any number of annual speeches, but 
it will do nothing more. The late Government attempted 
to meet the difficulty by establishing a University in which 
the subjects upon which Romanists and non-Romanists most 
differ should be temporarily excluded from the University 
course. Denominatioval colleges might be incorporated 
into this University and teach what they liked, but the 
teaching of the University was to leave burning questions 
on one side until the University should have become strong 
enough to run alone, and to decide for itself in what 
subjects it should give instruction to its students. 
This scheme fell through, partly from the indiffer- 
ence of those whom it was intended to benefit, and 
partly from the dislike felt to it by the Secularist Liberals. 
There is no probability that the plan will ever be revived. 
Considered as a working compromise, it had many merits ; 
but it lacked the one merit without which all others go for 
nothing—the ability to win public favour. A University 
which is silenced, even provisionally, on the most important 
subjects of human thought labours under a great initial 
disadvantage. Perhaps, if the Irish Roman Catholics had 
been strong advocates of Mr. GLapsTonn’s measure, it might 
have gained the necessary momentum ; but, without that, 
it had no chance of passing. 


There remains the plan—which at one time was much 
in favour in Ireland—of obtaining a charter for a 
University of their own which should enable it to give 
degrees in the several faculties. If this demand had been 
granted in the first instance, a great deal of subsequent 
trouble might have been saved; and we are in- 
clined to think that even now it offers a better means 
of conceding a part, at all events, of the Roman 
Catholic demand than any other which can be sug- 
gested. It does not run directly against the English 


dislike to the idea of endowing a Roman Catholic institution, 


while at the same time it offers a Catholic University toa 
class which desires one on no harder condition than that they 
should show themselves ready to pay for it. The ordinary 
objection to multiplying Universities would not apply here. 
The Irish Catholics would have enough to do to keep one 
University going, so that there would be no danger of their 
demanding a second, and no other denomination would be 
able to show the one indispensable qualification for being 
allowed to have a University to itself—the conscientious 
inability of its members to send their sons to either a 
Protestant or a secular University. No inconvenient prece- 
dent consequently would be set up, and provided that 
the degrees given by the new University were distin- 
guished from the degrees of other Universities by some 
known mark, there would be no danger that the stamp 
conveyed in a University degree would lose its value. If 
the standard of the Catholic University fell short 
of the standards of either the University of Dublin or the 
Queen’s University, its degrees would bear a corresponding 
inferiority of valze. If, as is more probable, the rivalry 
of the two older Universities proved sufficient to keep the 
new University up to the proper mark, the apprehended 
decline in the character of the teaching would never take 
place. The injustice of refusing either to give the Irish 
Roman Catholicsa University or to allow them to set one up 
for themselves is so patent that, if the demand for a charter 
were once more put forward, it could scarcely be very long 
resisted. If Irishmen are to be allowed to close public- 
houses on Sundays on the plea that this is a matter of 
purely local interest, it is hard to see how the same plea 
could be passed over when it went no further than to assert 
for Irish parents the right to give their sons, at their own 
cost, the only kind of education they value. So long as 
certain Irish members set themselves persistently to delay 
the progress of ordinary legislation they may find it diffi- 
cult to get even a reasonable request conceded: but, when 
once obstruction has been abandoned or defeated, it will be 
worth the while of Irish Roman Catholics to consider 
whether what they were content to ask in vain from Lord 
PatwersTon they may not be content to ask with better 
success from his successor for the time being. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


HE Bill with the cumbrous title of the Public Health 

Amendment Act Amendment Bill has retained the 
characteristic which throughout the Session has distin- 
guished it from almost every other measure of the 
year. Unlike Government measures, which make ship- 
wreck against the rock of obstruction, unlike private 
measures, which ordinarily have to wait until the Go- 
vernment Bills have been got out of the way, this un- 
pretending attempt to make the world a little better than 
it finds it is on the eve of becoming law. When 
it has become law it will be the duty of every rural 
sanitary authority to see that every occupied house in 
its district has within reasonable distance a sufficient 
supply of wholesome water. Apparently a rural sani- 
tary authority which is anxious to perform its daty in this 
respect will be at liberty to do so without further question, 
provided that it is prepared to pay the expenses out 
of its own pocket. By far the larger paré of the Bill, how- 
ever, deals with the means of paying the expenses out of 
some one else’s pocket. When an occupied house is found 
to be without a supply of water within reasonable distance, 
the rural sanitary authority may consider whether a supply 
can be provided at a cost not exceeding a capital sum the 
interest on which at five per cent. per annum would amount 
to twopence per week ; and, if it finds that the supply can 
be provided for this sum and that the owner ought to 
bear the expense, it may call on him to execute the 
necessary works, subject to an appeal to the Local Go- 
vernment Board on certain grounds and to the Justices 
in Petty Sessions on certain other grounds. On the 
whole, it is probable that the passing of this Bill will 
do something to remedy a very crying want; but that 
it will do much in this way is more than there is any 
reason to expect. The Bill, as one of its supporters in the 
House said, is a step in the right direction and nothing 
more. It will give some people water who are without it, 
and it will create so much confusion when read in con- 
junction with other Acts designed to effect the same pur- 
pose, that it will compel the Government to legislate further 
on the subject. When they do legislate furtber on the 
subject, they cannot but see that the outlay contemplated 
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by this Bill, however expedient it may be in particular 
cases, is not one that ought to be incurred universally 
without further inquiry. The case stands in this way. 
The water supply of a vast number of villages is unfit for 
use—unfortunately we cannot say that it is not used— 
owing to the contamination of the wells by sewage. 
If it is ascertained that this contamination is per- 
manent and inevitable, there is no more to be said. 
Some such machinery as that provided by this Bill must 
inevitably be created. But, supposing that this contamina- 
tion is neither permanent nor inevitable—that, on the 
contrary, the use of wells as an ultimate storehouse for 
sewage is on every ground objectionable ; and consequently 
that the present pollution of the water supply is only tem- 
porary and accidental—such an outlay as that contemplated 
in this Bill may turn ont entirely superfluous. Within a 
few years of providing an alternative to the well, con- 
sidered as a source of water supply, it may be found 
expedient to provide an alternative to the well, considered 
as a receptacle for sewage ; and when this latter process 
has been completed, the well may regain its original good 
character. We are very far from saying that this 
process of rehabilitation will be universal or even 
general; but, until it has been ascertained to what 
extent it is practicable, it will be too soon to treat 
wells as finally superseded. Still every question con- 
nected with sewage is apt to hang a long time on hand; 
and, if this Bill enables a few villages here and there to 
get wholesome water a year or two in advance of their 
neighbours, it will be to that extent an advance upon the 
present order of things. 

Two points of general interest were raised in the course 
of the progress through Committee on Tuesday. Lord 
SatisBury warned the Lords that, if the supporters of the 
Bill succeeded in providing cottages with a sufficient water 
supply, but at the same time added to the cost and difii- 
culty of building cottages, they would have won a 
damaging victory, even from a sanitary point of view. 
The more expensive the building of cottages becomes, the 
higher will be the rent that their owners will have to ask 
for them, and the higher the rent asked the greater, Lord 
Satispory contends, will be the disposition of the occu- 
piers to crowd too many people into them. There is truth 
no doubt in the warning ; but, on the whole, we are not of 
opinion that it will be wise to attend to it. Every im- 
provement in the standard of living among the poor is in 
the nature of a hardship to those whose means do not 
enable themto conform to that higherstandard. If this were 
always regarded as a valid objection to improvement, the 
poor might still be living in cellars; or, if they were above 
ground at all, would still be exposed to every kind of 
disease and suffering. All sanitary improvements cost 
money, and all improvements in houses that cost money 
have to be paid for in the last resort by the occupier. It 
is the same thing with improvements in diet. Lord 
Sauispury’s argument would be equally weighty against 
the disuse of potatoes as the staple food of the labouring 
class. In the long run, the things that must be had are 
the things that are had. If there were no cottages to be 
rented without a sufficient supply of wholesome water, the 
rent which would be demanded for them would somehow 
be forthcoming, and the character and value of the 
labourer would rise in proportion to the improvement in 
the decencies of life which he had been forced to undergo. 
The special objection that dearer cottages mean greater 
evercrowding loses sight of the fact that, so long as the 
habits and ideas of the labouring class are not opposed to 
overcrowding, it will continue to exist whether cottages 
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saving a part of the rent will always be an inducement to 
take in lodgers, which is one great cause of overcrowding ; 
and nothing but an improvement in the instincts of the 
householder will counteract this temptation. On the other 
hand, in so far as overcrowding is unavoidable, it is 
usually traceable to the want of sufficient room in 
the cottages ; and the more the requirements of health are 
insisted on in the process of building the less likely it is 
that the requirements of decency will be altogether 
neglected. 

The other question raised on Tuesday related to the com- 
parative merits of a central and local court of appeal from 
the order of a rural sanitary authority. If the owner of a 
cottage has been ordered to provide water which is not 
wauted, or which cannot be provided at a reasonable cost, 


an appeal will lie to the Justices in Petty Sessions. Lord | 


Batu proposed that it should lie to the Local Government 
Board; and, though the amendment was successfully 
resisted by Lord Kimper.ey, the balance of argument is 
decidedly in its favour. Lord Baru rested his case 
chiefly on the need for such special knowledge as 
would naturally be possessed by an expert sent 
down by the Local Government Board, and would not 
naturally be possessed by the Justices. If a sanitary 
authority orders an owner to supply a cottage with water, 
it will probably do so in reliance on the report of its own 
officers ; and these same officers will ordinarily be the only 
persons professing to be experts within reach of the 
Justices. If the Justices are anxious to improve the water 
supply, they will usually hold that the opinion of an Officer 
of Health or an Inspector of Nuisances is better worth 
attending to than the interested resistance of the man who 
will have to bear the expense ; and they may give judgment 
in favour of the sanitary authority in complete ignorance 
of the fact that the works which it has ordered are by no 
means either the most effectual or the cheapest that might 
be constructed. A Government Inspector would have 
accumulated knowledge on this point from a comparison 
of many districts; a local official will probably have ex- 
perience of few or none but his own. But, be his experience 
little or great, it will ordinarily be the only experience 
that the Justices will be able to command, so that the 
appeal against his recommendation will either lie to him- 
self or it will be an appeal from imperfect knowledge to no 
knowledge at all. Where the outlay is to be charged on 
individuals, it is exceedingly important that it should not 
be unwisely incurred. If even a few owners of cottages 
are made to provide water in one way when it might have 
been better provided in another, or to incur expenses 
alleged to be reasonable which afterwards turn out to be 
unreasonable, the Act will very soon fall into discredit 
and be allowed to lie unused. Fortunately, the whole 
question will before long have to be taken in hand in a 
more comprehensive spirit; but that is no reason why even 
a provisional and temporary measure should be started on 
its course with an unnecessary chance of failure attached 
to it. 


DISLIKE OF SCIENCE. 


Syren people often , more in pity than in anger, of 
“the world,’ which refuses to understand them, which is 
not wholly friendly. Men of science occasionally take the same 
plaintive tone. The world does not like them and refuses to 
recognize its benefactors. There is a kind of melancholy pleasure 
in being misunderstood, and in feeling certain that your time will 
come and your great merits be acknowledged, of which one would 
be sorry to deprive any well-meaning person. . George Lewes, 
for a has complained in the Fortnightly Review that many 
“men of culture may still be found who boast of their indiffer- 
ence to science, while others regard it with a vague dread which 
expresses itself in a dislike, sometimes sharpened into hatred.” 
Mr. Lewes’s complaint is quite just, and there are men of culture 
foolish enough to “damn science at large,” as the Scotch factor 
did his landlord. Certainly no conduct can be much more childish, 
because it involves a puerile confusion between things accidental 
and things essential, between things concrete and personal and things 
abstract and universal. People say they “hate science,” just as 
one has heard young scientific men declare that they “ despise 
literature.” The hatred and the contempt are equally absurd 
and equally unfounded. When men say that they “ detest 
science,” they really mean less than their words convey. They 
mean that they dislike the airs and the habits of mind and of 
speech which they have observed in certain individual students of 
science. They mean that much of the unfinished work for which 
science is —- is rough, hideous, and even in a sense 
ing. They mean that entire devotion to science is apt to 
beget a certain hardness and rudeness in minds not naturally 
very gentle or subtle. The young scientific man who “ despises 
literature” is not really as bad as he pretends to be. He, too, has 
been annoyed by the flippancy, or the sentimentalism, or the in- 
difference to truth of literary people whom he has met or has heard 
of. He cannot see what Cowper would have wanted a man to do 
on his mother’s grave except to “ peep and botanize.” He cannot 
away with Keats's supercilious sa about science and the rain- 
bow. Therefore he declares that he despises literature. The con- 
tinued existence of this unn antagonism may be studied, 
with all its results, at the Universities. A careful and impartial 
observer of the literary and of the scientific sets will understand 
why the literary man hates science. He will have no difficulty in 
discovering why the scientific man despises literature. Probably 
he will be able to sympathize deeply with both parties, though he 
need not let his feelings of personal annoyance grow into abhorrence 
of two great branches of thought. 
Mr. Lewes devotes a good deal of his argument to “clearing up 
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the impressions ” of the theological opponents of science. This is 
well-worn ground, deeply marked with the feet of combatants, on 
which we are not disposed to follow him. If a man is cock- 
sure that he is right in any matter, and if you come and tell him 
that he is wrong, that his knowledge is baseless, unfounded in 
evidence, of course he will dislike the interruption. “In the 
struggle of life with the facts of existence, Science is a bringer of 
aid,” says Mr. Lewes; “in the struggle of the soul with the 
mystery of existence, Science is a bringer of light.” Why then, 
he plaintively cries, do struggling human beings dislike science ? 
The theologian’s answer is quite simple. “In the struggle of life 
with the facts of existence,” he says,” “ Theology is a bringer of 
spiritual aid; in the struggle of the soul” (and he is glad that 
science allows we have a soul) “ with the mystery of existence, 
Theology is a bringer of light. Why, then, do struggling human 
beings dislike Theology?” It is quite impossible to drive the 
theologian out of this position ; and Mr. Lewes, when he tries to 
do so, only displays the familiar courage of the English race. The 
theologian has his facts which are “true for him”; and to these 
he clings, in spite of the most benevolent efforts to show him 
that his facts are delusions. It is clear that we need not pursue 
this part of the quest any longer. The kind of theologians whom 
Mr. Lewes addresses cannot possibly like the sort of science which 
he represents. 

It may be better worth while to ask whether science, or rather 
her ministers, are not in part responsible for the dislike which cer- 
tain people undeniably entertain. Mr. Lewes thinks that vivisec- 
tion is sometimes condemned “ because experiments on animals 
are yursued for purely scientific purposes.” Now, if there are 
persons so silly and infatuated as to dislike vivisection because it 
contributes to knowledge, we would willingly help Mr. Lewes to 
curse them in the name of Schiff. As there are no bounds to the 
fury of pure love of darkness, it is possible that some men, women, 
and clergymen may come under the malediction. But surely the 
dislike of vivisection may be much more simply explained. People 
do not hate it merely because it is cruel, Mr. Lewes argues, for 
they “tolerate without a murmur the fact that yearly millions of 
creatures are mutilated and tortured to give a few men pleasure, to 
male food more palatable, and domestic animals more tractable.” 
Now, he goes on, vivisection tortures or mutilates but a few scores 
of creatures yearly. Here the quality of inflicting pain is similar, 
the quantity of pain inflicted is much less than in the cases of sport, 
of the shambles, and so on. What then is the difference 
between the small quantity of pain caused by cutting into living 
animals for scientifie purposes, and the great quantity of pain in- 
flicted by shot, by fly hooks, by the tools of butchers and horse- 
leeches ? Why are people who inflict the small quantity execrated, 
while the world is indifferent to the large quantity? Now there 
may, for aught we know, be people who say that the smaller volume 
of pain is wickedly inflicted because it is inflicted for the mere 
purpose of increasing knowledge. If there are such people, 
they may be given over to Mr. Lewes to be convinced, if 
possible. The real causes of the antipathy to vivisection, however, 
are two. For one of them science is not responsible; as to the 
other her ministers must inquire of their own consciences. First, 
then, vivisection is new. The world has been accustomed to the 
destruction of animals for food and in the chase since there were 
men onthe earth. The world has not been accustomed to see dogs 
baked to death and the brains of live guinea-pigs sliced in the 
interests of knowledge. That, of course, is the fault of man, not 
of science. If our race had always been scientific, we should be 
perfectly accustomed to the baking of hounds and the slicing 
of the brains of guinea-pigs. The sight of these operations 
would no more discompose us than the gaffing of a salmon, 
or the screams which a rabbit utters as the ferret gnaws 
it to death in its burrow. There are, to be sure, sentimen- 
talists who cannot bear to be present at these sportive delights, 
and who would rather not see an otter speared and handed over to 
the terriers. They, however, are not accused of hating cruelty 
beeause it is sportive, and they at least cannot be said to dislike 
torture decause it is scientific. Thus it is not hatred of science, 
bht discomposure at the sudden apparition of the most clever and 
exquisite of all refinements of torment, vivisection, which accounts 
for the dislike in which vivisection is held. We are not quite 
accustomed to it yet, that is the fact; soon we shall be absolutely 
indifferent. The second cause of the dislike of vivisection may be 
shortly stated. There is an impression that custom has been perfectly 
successful in producing calmness in the presence of pain. There 
is a belief that the tortured animals are bieed to linger in need- 
less agony. This may bean error. If not, the servants of scienee, 
not science herself, are in fault. 

If science is really disliked, indeed, the blame must fall on those 
who are enrolled under her colours, and yet carry on her beneficent 
war by hard and coarse means. Science has necessarily to destroy 
many things, many beliefs, many associations. This is not a mis- 
sion which naturally wins friendship, but it may be performed 
with gentleness and temper. One may make allowances for want 
of temper because the enemy is most provoking. His crass stu- 
pidity, his dulness, his determination not to be done good to in 
the way which the seientifie man prefers might irritate a Job 
among scientific men. ‘There is plenty of excuse for irritation, no 
doubt, but it must be admitted that friends of science do not 
always introduce her in the most conciliatory way. A fameus 
proposal, for example, that the efficacy of prayer should be 
mechanically tested was not likely to make science generally 
beloved. e proposal, whether or not scientific in method, was 


clumsy as satire, and the popularity of science unjustly suffered. 
That was only an extreme example of the natural blunders into 
which even scientific humanity is apt to stumble. Like other 
very thoroughly convinced persons of all opinions, men of science 
often fail to treat the ideas of others with tact and consideration. 
They cannot understand why the arguments which converted them 
should fail to convert others, and, like other disputants, they raise 
their voices, and try to convince by dint of shouting, No form of 
intellectual activity can be thoroughly amiable so long as its allies 
shout. Neither men nor doctrines are “nice” while they are 
pushing their way. 

Many confessed forms of human weakness make science less 
loved than it might be. We are all naturally lazy and inaccurate, 
as Mr. Lewes says, whereas science is accurate and strenuous. 
We have all our tender places, as the man said who earned an 
honest livelihood at fairs by allowing pins to be thrust into his 
body by the curious. One man cannot bear to hear about the 
“ Descent of Man,” and he transfers his abhorrence of Mr. Darwin's 
hypothesis to the broad shoulders of science. Another is vexed 
when he is told that tattooing was the origin of religion. Science 
has not “ endorsed” that theory, as the Americans say, but it is 
the reputation of science which suffers when the cheque on the 
bank of opinion is dishonoured. Other sentiments make science 
but little loved. We leave a smiling village, and in ten years return 
and find a blackened heap of hideous storehouses, shrivelled trees, 
pale-faced anxious people, and flourishing or ruinous factories of 
some new abomination in dyes. It may be unjust to make 
science bear the burden of “the heavy change,” but it is natural. 
If she can do such wonders, why does she not do them in a more 
clean and comfortable way? Why cannot she consume her own 
smoke, destroy her own poisonous vapours, and make England at 
least a neat and clean laboratory, if a laboratory it must be? 
Science, on her serene heights, is unmoved by these angry appeals. 
Not she, but the greedy and callous haste to be rich of the men 
who employ her rudest processes, is to blame. That is true 
enough ; but forall that, the contempt and indignation with which 
we watch the spoilers of England is often illogically transferred 
to science. On the whole, it is not odd that people who never 
say “distinguo” occasionally think they dislike science, when, 
in reality, they only dislike the human imperfections of the 
scientific, 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


LITTLE boy, so runs the story, was taken to see the Queen’s 
palace. After he had walked through many gorgeous gal- 
leries and noble rooms, and seen many beautiful pictures and costly 
toys, “ Mamma,” he sighed, wearily, “‘ please take me back to my 
own day nursery.” The same thing has been said in various ways by 
a hundred wanderers. Here and there a profane and vain traveller 
may be found who adds to the apophthegm, “ There’s no place like 
home,” the irreverent remark, “ No, thank goodness” ; still it must 
be allowed that most of us experience on the whole very pleasant 
feelings in returning after, say, a year’s absence, to the old home. 
Your own books, your own pictures, your own armchair, have 
charms for you greater than any you have found elsewhere, even 
though your rooms appear strangely small, your ceilings unaccount- 
ably low, and the staircase terribly steep, after the spaciousness of 
the hotels in which you have been staying. If the weather is fine 
the difference of climate does not make itself at once apparent, and 
your cheerfulness is only mitigated by the lesser ills inseparable 
from life either at home or abroad. ‘True, the cook hired in 
your absence makes you look back regretfully even to the oily 
messes of an Italian inn, or long for the borachio flavour 
of the Spanish fleshpots ; and the trouble of unpacking, 
though perhaps you perform that duty by deputy, both makes you 
wish you had not taken such pains to wedge in certain articles, 
and that you had not left others behind. Of all you have carried 
with you, the greatest treasure on which you exhausted your 
ket-money is of course in fragments; and the gentle offices 
of Custom House searchers have been brought ¢o bear on the 
delicate bloom of your ancient glass, The Castom House, you 
remember, is much less troublesome abroad, where a timely ex- 
hibition of backsheesh will generally clear the bond fide traveller ; 
for the incorruptible honesty of English officials, while it prevents 
their accepting a money payment, doesnot prevent investigations 
conducted on the principle that an excisable quantity of manu- 
factured jewelry may be packed between the leaves of a blotting- 
book, re five pounds of tobacco into a pill-box. 

A subtle change has, however, come over the aspect of many 
familiar things. It is the traveller, perhaps, who looks with an 
altered eye at the London streets as he passes from the station or 
the landing-place to his house. The cab seems to be a fossil, and 
a dirty one; no great change for the worse, certainly none for the 
better, is apparent since last year. It is grey morn in Regent 
Street, and nobody is up at an hour when the day’s business would 
be nearly over in Bombay. No neat servants in caps and white 
aprons are on their way to market as in Paris. Two policemen 
do not walk about hand in hand as at Cairo. Straws and wis 
of paper are blown about the streets and perform little waltzes in 
every corner. A starved cat, long drawn out, creeps through the 
railings as you approach your own door. Your next neighbour's 
house has changed owners, and you observe with envy that it has 
been done up according to the latest esthetical discoveries, and 
makes -yours look by contrast as if it was in Chancery. 
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“Within you are perhaps more at ease, though new servants do 
not know where anything is, and announce that not a kettle or a 
table knife can be found. Your old hat has been hanging in the 
hall ever since you left, with the view of impressing on suspicious- 
looking callers the presence of a man in the house. If you inad- 
vertently put it on, it leaves the mark of Cain upon your brow, 
the interior being coated with soot like a veritable pags 
The ink is dried up in your inkstand, and not a penon your desk 
will write. Your bosks are upside down on the shelves, and Miss 
Braddon’s novels are mixed with odd volumes of the Camden 
Society and the Codex Diplomaticus. Your letters, accumulated 
since you began the voyage home, are doled out to you as 
they are discovered, one by one; but the letter for which 
you look with most anxiety, the only one in fact which 

u care to get, has been so effectually put by that 
it reaches your hands after three days’ search in drawers, under 
boxes, behind chimney clocks, and through the waste-paper basket. 
Meanwhile, many little circumstances concur to remind you that 
you are in a free country, whose noble institutions have formed so 
often the texts of discourses delivered on the poop of a Mediterra- 
nean steamer or at the table-d’héte of a French hotel. Like the 
shipwrecked sailor who saw from a hill a gallows and a man hang- 
ing on it, and immediately recognized that he was in a civilized 
and Christian country, you know you are in old England because 
two Italian organ-grinders are conducting rival performances at 
op ite ends of the street. What Artemus Ward described as 

e inspirin stranes of the hand orgin” have become strangely 
unfamiliar, but do not strike a sympathetic chord in your bosom. 
Next, the butcher boy comes clattering past, raking your raili 
with a stick as he goes by. He shouts the new popular melo 
with which you are destined to become but too familiar, thoug: 
he never gets beyond the first four bars. You need not consider 
yourself ill-tempered if you entertain and express apprehensions as 
to his ultimate destiny ; but you recognize with sorrow that street 
nuisances have not been repressed since you left, and vainly 
endeavour to fix your attention upon a leading article on the 
poret of the harvest. The morning papers you have so long 
ooked forward to as the optimum condimentum of breakfast at 
home somehow fail to interest you, and contain many allusions 
which you do not understand. In short, though the servant has 
just come to tell you the coals are done, and to ask for money for 
the washerwoman, you do not feel as much at home as when you 
were abroad. 

When you go forth into the outer world, the greatest difficult 
that meets you is that of concealing the exact date of your arrival. 
One dear friend, at least, is sure to remark significantly that you have 
been home a week and so many hours without calling. Another 
puzzle is to remember which of your acquaintances has been 
married, which has become a father, which a widower, since you 
left ; and you are lucky if you do not find yourself condoling with 
one who has already supplied the place of a lost spouse, or con- 
gratulating another on the birth of a stillborn child. The smaller 
items of news, too—items not worth writing while you were away 
—strike you with disproportionate force. Jones has been in trouble 
with the police, remarks one, carelessly ; not knowing, perhaps, that 
Jones was your most intimate friend. Another observes that Miss 
Blank has run away with a popular preacher, a married man with 
seven children ; fa perhaps one of your objects in returning to 

our native land was to ascertain the possibility of persuading 

i to As you see a third friend 
approaching, you cu your brains in vain to remember 
what it is +, have heard of him since you left. Has he suc- 
ceeded to a peerage, or become a bankrupt, or been divorced ? 
Eventually, as he passes, you are absorbed in the contemplation of 
your own shadow in a shop-window. At the club none of the 
servants know you, and it is not till the second visit that your 
letters and cards are unearthed. All the new rules which you 
have most strenuously opposed have been carried in your absence, 
and all the bores you had blackballed are elected. The bin of 
luncheon-wine you preferred has long been finished, and the cigars 
seem all to have doubled in price. You observe, too, with secret 
mortification that you have not been missed, and that your most 
familiar acquaintance only remarks, by the way, that you must have 
been abroad, he supposes, as he has not seen you forsome weeks. In 
one respect, however, your return is noticed with alacrity. Any- 
fring #0 your discredit is matter for special remark. Your new novel 
has been cut up by the critics, and a dozen kind friends ask if you 
have seen the reviews. Your brother or your cousin has been 
robbed or hanged, as the case may be, and condolences pour in 
upon you. Marvellous, too, are the stories you hear of your own 
doings abroad. You have been seen gambling at Monaco while you 
were climbing Chimborazo, or ata masked ball in Venice while you 
were preaching to the heathen in Tahiti. When you were enjoying 
the glories of a Cashmerian winter you were supposed to be dying of 
fever at Rome, and the circumstantial particulars of your own 
Biogmaph, with which you are furnished add, as Lyndhurst said 
of Campbell, a new terror to death. You travelled second-class in 
Belgium, smoked in a church in Holland, practised the art of 
flirtation in France, took lessons on the fiute in Germany, were 
xansomed from brigands in Italy, got drunk on sherry in Spain, and 
wwere fined for smuggling in Portugal. You were a correspondent 
of a daily paper at the seat of war, were wounded at Plevna, 
impaled in Bosnia, beheaded at Salonica, shipwrecked in the 
Archipelago, and acted as financial secretary to a mock commission 
on the Daira debt. 

Your chief employment for the first few days will be to supply 


the things you sacrificed when you went away. That handsome 
pair of high steppers and the Victoria which were sold so cheap 
must now be replaced; and the same tradesman who told you, 
when you were the vendor, that carriages and horses have been at 
a discount for two years past, now says with the same complacent 
grin that they have been “ hup” for a similar period and never 
were dearer than now. Your lawyer announces, with ill-concealed 
satisfaction, that you are liable to a couple of lawsuits, and that in 
one of them you will certainly be worsted. The executorship which 
you renounced clings to you still. The affidavit you made with 
such trouble and loss of time and money at some foreign con- 
sulate is invalid and must be made again. The commissions you 
left with a broker have only been fulfilled where you had not 
seen the article bought, and you find you have to pay a hun- 
dred guineas for a false etching or a with the title in fac- 
simile. So, too, you are disappointed in the curiosities and 
“anticas” you have bought a . The carved work from 
India is to be had at a lower price in London, without the risk 
of carriage. The Italian ivories were made at Dieppe. The 
bronzes were cast from specimens in the British Museum. The 

resents you have brought for friends are equally unfortunate. 
That pair of earrings will no longer be suitable for the pretty 
cousin, as she is going to be married, and must have a teapot at 
least. The foreign postage-stamps you have gathered everywhere 
so carefully will no longer please your uncle, for he has sold off his 
collection, and taken to snuff-boxes. The photographs are in 
every shop-window. Nor can you always enjoy what you have 
bought. Perhaps, to save the trouble of carrying heavy baggage 
about, you have sent a case by long sea route. It arrives, if it 
arrives at all, three months late; the few valuables it contained 
have been abstracted by incorruptible Custom House searchers, and 
you have to pay so much in loss, trouble, postage, and the want 
of your things, that you might have dragged a heavier box all over 
the Continent with you for less, 


RITUAL CHAOS. 


ROOFS are continually multiplying of the helpless collapse 

of policy which discredits the way in which every section 
of the Established Church has been successively handlirg the 
worship question for many years. It is not too much to say that 
the machine has from time to time been kept in equilibrium by 
some blunder more gigantic than any which went before, on one 
side or the other, giving it the happy shove back just as antago- 
nistic folly had well nigh toppled it over. Of all the parties who 
have shown their want of statecraft we must range in the first 
rank the governing clique of prelates and jurists. Their manifest 
policy was to maintain elasticity by avoiding exclusive detinite- 
ness, and they have preferred to jump down the throat of the 
Church Association, and accept its demand to “ascertain the 
law,” or, in other words, provide a purging test for all who 
cannot utter the Puritan shibboleth. The risk attaching to 
this way of acting is complex. If the “law” turns out as 
the wire-pullers intend, it imports the principle of expulsion into a 
body which has long been accustomed to a wide liberty of 
thinking and acting, and which can only exist by comprehensive- 
ness. ut, if the law turns out as they did not intend, the virus 
of expulsion remains, while they themselves become the persons 
liable to be expelled. This policy is on its crucial trial in that 
wrangle over clerical vesture which was ostensibly, rather than 
really, settled by the Ridsdale judgment. The controversy, in its 
naked simplicity, is over a very plain point. One party contends 
that the position of the Communion Service in the doctrinal 
and ritual system of the Church of England calls for the 
employment of a distinctive ministerial dress, and the other 
party denies the contention. Both urge their cause im 
the name of the Church of England, with arguments plausibly 
based on its history and formularies. That worldly wisdom 
which sometimes reigns in matters non-theological would 
have urged that, in a matter which did not touch the foun- 
dations of faith or morality, but in which a food many earnest 

le were warmly interested on one side or the other, it would 
be to find some safe way of leaving each side, under due pre- 
cautions, in possession of its own a The similar question 
of liced choirs, which had, with a like bitterness, divided the 
Church of England thirty years ago, has by general consent 
settled down in that way. In ew the legal conclusion the 
Ohurch Association were playing double or quits ; and, in spite of 
their temporary and incomplete triumph in the Ridsdale judg- 
ment, the ultimate victory is by no means assured to them. The 
Judicial Committee which then ~ 3 had to work against the 
dead weight of the Ornaments Rubric of 1662, which is incontest- 
ably statute law, and which as incontestably seems to pronounce 
$s thrver of the ineulpated vesture; while the process by which 
it strove to overcome this presumption was doubly risky. Not 
only did it claim to read into the Rubric provisions of an earlier 
date and an ostensibly inferior authority as interpreting, and not 
superseded by, the later enactment, but it sought to clothe those 
provisions with a royal and quasi-statutable authority, which it 
could only reach by an inductive process, and failure in which 
would bring down the whole superstructure and leave the vestments 
in possession of the field, in virtue of the Privy Council's own 
premisses. The tale which we shall have to tell relates exclu- 
sively ‘to this last consideration, by the results of which, thanks to 
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their own reckless tactics, the Puritan faction must be content to 
abide. 

Shortly before the Ridsdale judgment was pronounced, the “ In- 
troduction to the History of the Successive Revisions of the Book 
of Common Prayer,” by Mr. James Parker, of Oxford, appeared, in 
which he offered reasons for reaching conclusions on the Ornaments 
Rubric differing from those which that document embodied. It is 

robable that the Judges never saw his book, as it is certain that 
he could not have prophesied their conclusions. On one side was 
the judgment of the highest Court of Appeal, and on the other the 
volunteered essay of a private antiquary; and so long as the 
representatives of either theory retained these characters there 
could be no question as to the side on which the balance of 
external authority preponderated. This was, however, dis- 
turbed from an unexpected direction. Of the Privy Coun- 
cillors who sat upon that Committee the most conspicuous 
next to the Lord Chancellor, and by general rumour the most 
influential was his predecessor, Lord Selborne, who has always been 
conspicuous for a personal interest in ecclesiastical questions, to 
which Lord Cairns never laid claim. Mr. Parker’s book could only 
be reckoned as an answer, by anticipation, to the judgment ; still 
Lord Selborne must have felt that that document required sup- 
port, or he would not have descended from the tribunal to the arena, 
and in his Notes on Some Passages in the Laturgical History of 
the Reformed English Church, which he confessed to have been 
suggested by the perusal of Mr. Parker's publications, offered what 
is in fact a defence of the vestiary portion of the Ridsdale judg- 
ment. Mr. Parker, so challenged, met the Judge on the equal 
field which the latter chose, and replied in a published letter to 
Lord Selborne, entitled “ Did Queen Elizabeth take other order in 
the Advertisements of 1566?” The general reader may well be 
puzzled to hear that the dress or no dress which it is legal for the 
minister to wear in every church and chapel of the Establishment 
on any occasion on which the Holy Communion is celebrated 
should depend upon the meaning of the two words “ other order” 
as once used three hundred and nineteen years ago. This is 
the absurd conclusion to which the Church Association, the 
Ritualists, and the Privy Council have reduced us; and it must 
be faced accordingly. Queen Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, 
passed in 1559, contains the two consecutive sections :— 


[XXV.] Provided always, and be it enacted, that such ornaments of the 
Church and of the Ministers thereof shall be retained, and be used, as was 
in the Church of England, by authority of Parliament, in the second year 
of the reign of King Edward VI., until other order shall be therein taken 
by the authority of the Queen’s Majesty, with the advice of her Commis- 
sioners appointed and authorized under the great Seal of England for 
causes ecclesiastical, or of the Metropolitan of this Realm. 

[XXVI.] And also, that if there shall happen any Contempt or Irrever- 
ence to be used in the Ceremonies or Rites of the Church, by the Misusing 
of the Orders appointed in this book, the Queen’s Majesty may, by the like 
advice of the said Commissioners or Metropolitan, ordain and publish such 
further Ceremonies or Rites, as may be most for the advancement of God’s 
Glory, the Edifying of His Church, and the due Reverence of Christ’s 
Holy Mysteries and Sacraments. 


The value of the second of these clauses in determining the mean- 
ing of the prior one will subsequently appear. In the present 
connexion it is enough to note that the whole contention of the 
judgment and of Lord Selborne’s “ Notes ” rests upon such “ other 
order” having been taken “by the authority of the Queen’s 
Majesty ” in respect of the “ornaments of the minister” in the 
Advertisements of Archbishop Parker published in 1566. If these 
Advertisements cannot stand the inferential proof—for direct 
evidence is wanting of their answering to that description—“ until ” 
reigns ount, and the vesture of the second year of Edward 
V1. is still of legal obligation, supposing it not to have been 
affected by any competing “other order.” We are placing 
ourselves in the attitude of the Privy Council in order 
to test their conclusion, and we accept provisionally their 
remisses ; excluding, as they do, not only the consideration of how 
her the express statutory words of 1662 supersede inferential con- 
siderations, but also whether the Advertisements are or are not in 
themselves patient of another interpretation. Mr. Parker’s argu- 
ment, which is historical, grapples with two points and claims to 
establish both that the Advertisements do not fulfil the eondi- 
tions of the “other order” by the Queen's authority, and that 
another and an anterior document, hitherto unaccountably 
neglected, does so ; and in making no alterations in the special orna- 
ments under debate, in fact helps to establish them. 

The Advertisements—which, by the way, order the cope in 
eathedral or collegiate churches, and only regulate the communion 
dress in parish churches by the curiously guarded order that the 
surplice is to be procured “at the charges of the parish”—were 
ostensibly issued by Archbishop Parker and six other Bishops of 
the Province of Canterbury, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
of that day. The original cause of their being drawn up 
was a verbose letter of Elizabeth to Parker, dated January 
25, 1564(5), im which she takes to task the Archbishop 
“being Primat, and other the Bishops of your Province for 
varieties and novelties not only in opinions, but in external cere- 
monies and rites,” and charges him “ according to the power and 
authority which you have under us over this province of Canter- 
bury, as like wee wil order for the province of York to confer with 
the bishops your brethren,” and others named, and to proceed “ by 
order, injunction, censure” as well “as to provide such further 
remedy by some other sharp proceeding” to repress the disorders. 
As to this letter we must observe that it nowhere claims to be a pro- 
ceeding under the Statute of 1559 or any other special Act; but is 


the voice of the Sovereign as supreme governor of the Church, ac- 
cording to the Tudor theory. As such she calls on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and his suffragans to take steps of a judicial or ad- 
ministrative character within his own province, not as (in the 
strange phraseology of the Act) “ Metropolitan of this Realm,” but, 
on the contrary, to the named and emphatic exclusion of that of 
York—not to carry out any “other order,” but to do a very 
different thing, to repress “novelties.” There is, we believe, 
no trace of any counterpart letter addressed to the Archbishop of 
York. Weare, therefore, stilla long way off the Queen's quasi- 
statutory “other order” for both provinces contemplated in the 
Act. Yet Lord Selborne relies on this letter towards making out 
his case, herein following suit to the Ridsdale judgment, which 
asserts that “the Queen had in the most formal manner by her 
Royal letters commanded the Metropolitan and other Prelates to 
prepare these Advertisements,” neither the word nor the idea of 
Advertisement existing from one end to the other of the letter. 

Parker, thus scolded and instructed, took his colleagues of Win- 
chester, Ely, and Lincoln into counsel, and in company with them 
drew up a draft “ boke of articles,” which he sent to Secretary 
Cecil, begging him to peruse and return it, and probably 
hoping that the Secretary would take upon himself to bring the 
draft before Elizabeth. This he did not do, and the Archbishop, 
clearly disconcerted, returned a fair copy in a few days to Cecil, 
observing, “I trust yo" honour will present it upon opportunitie,” 
and pointing to the mischief which would ensue “ Yf the Q M'* 
will not authoryse them.” Still he was left in the lurch, and still 
he went on complaining to Cecil. The next step—and a very 
significant one—was that Cecil returned the book and wrote on 
the outside “ Ordinances accorded by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
&c.,in his Province. These were not authorized or published.” 
The upshot was that Parker, unable to obtain the Royal sanction 
to his “ Articles,” dropped that name and substituted not Cecil’s 
suggested “ Ordinances,” but the less authoritative term “ Adver- 
tisements,” describing their scope as “ partly for due order in the 
public administration of Common Prayer and using the Holy 
Sacraments, and partly for the apparel of all persons ecclesiastical,” 
and issued them with his own signature and that of six 
comprovincial bishops who were also Commissioners, with the 
ambiguous explanation that they were by “virtue of the Queen’s 
Majesties letters commanding the same’—+.e. that they were by 
way of fulfilling Elizabeth’s mandate of January 25, 1564(5), to 
repress “ novelties.” 

As Mr. Parker pertinent] — out, the motive of all this 
apparent vacillation was probably the very simple one of Queen 
and Archbishop each wanting and striving to fix the responsibility 
upon the other, and, as might have been anticipated, Elizabeth’s 
astute strong will winning. She had probably no particular objection 
tothe document, but she desired to use her Archbishop to bear the 
brunt of much inevitable unpopularity. We have Parker’s own 
testimony for this condition of things in a letter to Cecil of 
March 28, 1566, explaining the ultimate publication of the Adver- 
tisements. It seems in his own words that 

I pray yor honor to peruse this draught of letters, and the boke of 
advertisements wt your pen, wc I mean to send to my Lord of London. 
This form is but nuly prynted, and yet stayed tyl I maye hear your advise. 
I am nowe fully bent to prosequute this order, and to delaye no longer, and 
I have weded out of these articles all such of doctryne, &c., w*® per- 
adventure stayed the boke from the Q(ueen’s) Matic’ approbation, and 
have put in but thinges avoucheable, and, as I take them, agaynst no lawe 
of the realme. 

And wher(eas) the Q(ueen’s) Highnes will needs have me assaye with 
mine own autorytie what I can do for order I trust I shal not be steyed 
hereafter saving that 1 wolde pray yor h(onour) to have yo" advice to do 
that more prudently in this comon cause which must nedes be done. 


Such was the genesis of the Advertisements, and putting their 
authority at the highest, they do not reach an inch beyond 
the limits of the then province of Canterbury, so that it 
would seem in deference to the conclusions of the Ridsdale judg- 
ment that chasuble, tunacle, and albe are still the legal ornaments 
of the minister within the dioceses composing the Festion pro- 
vince. 

This is the superstructure which sustains that quasi statutory 
authority of the Advertisements for which the Judicial Committee 
contends. Documents fail, and inferences have to take their place; 
and the inference which we are called upon to accept is, that it is 
highly improbable that Elizabeth should have obtained Parlia- 
mentary powers to “take other order,” and then neglected to 
avail herself of the privilege. The counter difficulty does not 
seem to have occurred that it weuld have been strange, supposing 
her to have intended to supersede her own statutory enact- 
ments as to the vesture of the clergy in the restrictive direc- 
tion, that she should have let seven precious years slip by. 
At this point Mr. Parker comes in with an argument all his own, 
and traverses the inference by alleging that Elizabeth did “ take” 
such “ other order” some two years after the passing of the Act 
in an instrument which as completely fulfils its provisions as the 
Advertisements fail so to do, while the subject-matters of this 
other order are not thé ministerial vesture of the clergy. As Mr. 
Parker presents his own argument he deals with the questions 
chronologically, but we have thought it better to dispose of the 
Advertisements on their own merits before engaging on another 
examination. Here the importance of the 26th section of the Act 
of 1559 becomes apparent. If, as the Ridsdale judges did, we 
only look to the 25th section, the provision appears to be one 
exclusively intended to level down, and we may naturally look for 
“ other order” of an anti-ceremonial character. If, however, the 
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two sections are, as the legislature intended, read together, it is 
incontestable that the provision of “other order” is more con- 
spicuously one for setting up “ further Ceremonies or Rites” than 
one for taking away those already a The ere augmen- 
tation is named and the diminution only left to inference. Bearing 
this in mind, we are able to consider the “ Letters under the Great 
Seal” issued by Elizabeth on January 22, 1560(1), with a 
preamble of which the important portion is “letting you [the 
various dignitaries comprising her “ Commissioners for causes eccle- 
siastical ”] to understand that where it is provided by Act of Parlia- 
ment, holden in the first year of our reign, that whensoever we shall 
see cause to take further order in any rite or ceremony appointed in 
the Book of Common Prayer, and our pleasure known therein, 
either to our Commissioners in causes ecclesiastical, or to the 
Metropolitan, that then eftsoons consideration should be had 
therein.” This is a distinct claim to exercise the power of taking 
“ further ” order as conferred by the Act of Uniformity. The word 
in the Act is “ other order,” but it will be hardly contended that 
this variation of term invalidates the document. Elizabeth uses her 
right of taking “ order”—*“ further” or “ other”—by ordering 
the Commissioners to make some alteration in the Table of Lessons 
which they did), “ to consider as becometh the forsaid great 
isorders in the decays of Churches, and on the unseemly keeping 
and order of the Chancels,” and “ amongst other things” to order 
the tables of the Commandments to be “ comely set or hung up 
in the east end of the Chancel,” not only to be read for edification, 
“ but also to give some comely ornament aud demonstration that 
the same isa place of religion.” These letters are “ given under 
our signet at our Palace of Westminster, the 22nd day of January 
in the 3rd year of our reign.” They have been published both by 
Strype jo by Cardwell, and yet it has been reserved for Mr. 
Parker to discover their importance in setting at rest the inflated 
claims of the Advertisement held out by Parker and some other 
Bishops of the Province of Canterbury for the practical 
regulation of ceremonial in that province only. But Mr. 
Parker has rendered another conspicuous service to liturgical 
history by disinterring a hitherto unpublished document of pecu- 
liar importance, with the double title of ‘ Resolutions and Orders 
taken / common consent of the Bishops,” and “ Interpretations 
and further considerations of Certen Iniunctions,’ of which a MS. 
copy exists among Parker's papers at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and which were clearly drawn up after Elizabeth's 
letter, to which they refer. The “ Resolutions,’ as no doubt they 
will henceforth be called, seem on their face intended to have the 
same sort of authority as the later “ Advertisements,” while 
they are exceedingly valuable as contemporary illustrations of 
history. In particular, they throw an unexpected light upon 
a circumstance which is peculiarly distasteful to advanced 
Ritualists, and which has considerably puzzled antiquaries—the 
fact that, while by the Rubric of 1549 the “‘ vestment,” or chasuble, 
and the “cope,” are equally | as the Eucharistic dress, and 
both of them, therefore, by the Ridsdale judgment equally legal or 
illegal according as the Advertisements stand or fall, the cope alone 
should at every period of the post-Marian Church of England have 
been used as the distinctive Eucharistic dress of the higher party. 
It now appears that in these Resolutions Parker and his col- 
leagues prescribe, “ That there be used but only one apparel, as 
the Cope in the ministracion of the Lord’s Supper, and the Sur- 
plesse at all other ministracions.” We simply record this curious 
discovery, and leave to others to discuss the policy of a limitation 
which has endured with a remarkable vitality long alter its 
origin had been forgotten. 
rd Selborne has as yet given no sign of a reply, and Mr. 
Parker is as much in possession of the literary as the Ridsdale 
judgment is of the judicial field. At a time when deprivation, or 
suspension, or imprisonment, may be the practical result of hold- 
ing a view of the Advertisements inconsistent with that put out by 
the authors of the Ridsdale judgment, and of the ex-Chancellor’s 
“ Notes,” we think that the considerations which the Oxtord anti- 
quarian has hazarded deserve attentive examination at the hands 
of those who are in authority in Church and State. 


THE CHANNEL IN JUNE. 


O* their way across the Channel from London to the Paris 
Exhibition people must be sorely tempted at this season to 
linger by the sea. Paris is pleasant enough in spring and early 
summer. It is pleasant to lounge among the tlower-beds and 
fountains of the Tuileries; to wander under the long avenues of 
trees among the sedate mothers of families, and the bonnes and the 
governesses with their troops of children; even to saunter along 
the asphalte of the Champs Elysées, when the spray from the 
water-carts is freshening the air,and there are masses of cool 
foliage with lilac and laburnum bloom behind the gold-spiked 
railings that sparkle 1a the background. But Paris in Exhibition- 
time, take it easily as you will, must be more or less vanity, 
labour, and vexation of spirit. When all the world is bustling 
around you, it can hardly be in the most phlegmatic of tem- 
peraments to escape the contagious sense of high pressure. Unless 
you have the purse of Fortunatus or of a Californian mine-owner, 
your principles rebel against the revised tariff that the host has 
attached to your favourite apartment. You feel that your time 
is limited, for you long to be relieved from the sensation of being 
“done” at every hour of the day; and there is serious busi- 


ness to be transacted in the meantime. The jfiacre and remise 
drivers are even more self-asserting than usual, and insist upon 
preliminary stipulations and guarantees before assenting to the 
simplest bargain; the tramway cars and the bdteaux mouches 
are crowded to repletion. Then te great fair itself, with its 
infinite complexity of departments, involves you in a vast deal of 
imperative drudgery. A painful sense of duty hustles you forward 
from court to court, and drives you on from annexe to annexe. 
With a happy blending of the suaviter in modo and the for- 
titer in re you have to insinuate yourself into a succession of points 
of vantage before each popular masterpiece of art or object of 
commanding interest. Your naturally fine temper gets sadly 
fretted, unless you are a hardened sightseer in tiptop condition 
with all the freshness of intelligent provincial earnestness ; 
and, before you are arrived at the middle of your pro- 

me for the day, you are jaded and foot-weary, and bored 
into the bargain. Nor can you recruit your energies for the efforts 
of next day according to your old habits of luxurious indolence. 
The restaurants, like everything else, are being rushed upon. Each 
of the little tables has its occupants; the waiters in the multi- 
plicity of their distractions are apt to neglect their old acquaint- 
ances, while the atmosphere, overcharged with odours from the 
kitchens, stands steadily at simmering point. As for the cafés 
on the Boulevards, the chairs in front of these are at a premium ; 
you should have the lungs and likings of a salamander if you risk 
yourself in the stalls of the fashionable theatres; and if you sleep 
in a bedroom au troisiéme looking down upon a court like a draw- 
well, the chances are that the night brings but indifferent repose. 
International Exhibitions are all very well, but they have lost 
the prime charm of novelty. Possibly you may feel some of the 
interest you profess in the arts and industries of rival nations. 
Krupp batteries in repose and machinery in motion, silks from 
Lyons and muslins from India, porcelains, paintings, and Japanese 
bronzes are most curious and admirable in their several ways. But 
you have seen all that sort of thing repeatedly before, and you 
will have frequent opportunities of seeing it again should you have 
a prospect of prolonging your life for a decade or two. Such is 
the line of indolent thought, we should imagine, that must 
suggest itself to many people when they break the journey by sleep- 
ing at Folkestone or Dover on their way across the Channel. They 
throw up their windows in the morning to breathe the bracing 
yet balmy air, and to gaze out on a sea that is scarcely ruffled by 
the lightest of breezes from the south or west. The sun promises 
a warm day; but all in the meantime is wrapped in a filmy heat- 
haze, which softens without eclipsing the outlines of the coast. It 
is sure to be oppressively hot and abominably dusty on the tedious 
railway journey through the sandy corn-lands of North-Western 
France. The escape of the steam on the boat by the pier is disagree- 
ably suggestive of smells and squeamishness. It is certain that the 
cramped little cockle-shell will be overcrowded, for already great 
truck-loads of baggage are being directed towards the groaning 
steam-crane. After all, there is no moral compulsion to force you 
to go to Paris. If you can reconcile it with your conscience, you 
may aver that you have been there, and get up confirmatory facts 
from a study of the illustrated journals. Or, should you be too 
honest for that, you may master your facts all the same by falling 
back on the resources of memory «:.! imagination, while sunning 
— on the breezy cliffs ox wandering by the far-resounding 
shore. 

In our opinion, the seaside as a change is thoroughly enjoyable 
all the year round, except possibly in the months when all the 
world repairs to it. We like it evenin the depth of winter, when 
at allevents we have more light and sunshine there than any- 
where else; when the snow melts as fast as it falls, and 
the wind dries up the wet as soon as each shower has driven 
over. But perhaps it is never so delightful as in early June, at 
least if the weather behaves itself with decency. There is no 
great gathering of visitors, but there is life enough to make some 
animation. + If you prolong your sojourn at one of the hotels you 
get ample attention from the summer staff of waiters; while 
the cook has leisure to attend to your meals and show some 
regard for your tastes. Should you prefer lodgings, you may 
pick and choose. The houses are not overcrowded; there are 
no warrens of noisy nurseries in the upper stories, nor need 
you break your legs over perambulators in the passage. You 
may listen to strains of fairly good music on the cliff or the 
beach, for the regular watering-place band has begun its engage- 
ments for the season. But you have anticipated the rush of those 
musical irregulars who murder melody for coppers. There are no 
Ethiopian serenaders as yet, nor industrious Italians grinding away 
at their hurdygurdies, nor jugglers contorting themselves into knots, 
nor showmen with their Pandean pipes and peripatetic theatres. 
You are seldom at a loss for a seat in a cheerful situation when you 
choose to smoke your cigar or study the morning papers al fresco. 
If you care to make excursions into the surrounding villages, you 
may hire horses that as yet are not worked off their legs or worn 
down to skin and bone. If you like to extend yourself on the 
grass there is still grass to repose upon. Later in the summer 
the sun will have siuged it into those brown leathery fibres 
which remind you of the scorching slopes of the tawny Spanish 
Sierras. Now nothing can be fresher than the effect of the 
cliffs, gazing up at them as you skirt the coast in a rowing-boat. 
Each ledge and rugged chasm is tapestried with brilliant green, 
which relieves the white glitter of the chalk or the ruddier lights on 
the streaks of red gravel. But, though the cliffs may be glittering, 
there is rarely an oppressive glare upon them, nor does the expanse 
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of gravel and shingle on the beach scorch and blind your aching 
eyeballs, as it is so apt todo in August and September when you 
can see the overheated atmosphere visibly flickering above them. 
Most people content themselves with such placid enjoyment as 
they can find within the limits of an stroll. Even English- 
men of essentially active habits detest exercise for its own sake, 
and seldom think it worth while to put on double-soled boots 
except for shooting, — or scaling some snow-peak. This is 
a great mistake undoubtedly. We delight in shooting and fishing, 
and mountaineering too,as much as most people; yet, so far as 
our experience goes, there may be far more real enjoyment in a 
scramble among the quieter and more lonely beauties of nature. 

Nor is there any lack of solitude around the two great seaports 
on the narrows of the Channel. If you strike inland for a 
mile or two, you will scarcely meet a soul in the charm- 
ing little wooded valleys that break the broad tableland, or 
among the quaint old churches, farmhouses, and homesteads. 
Here and there are a labourer or two at work in the fields, or you 
come across a yeoman driving his spring cart, and that is all. But 
the views are enchanting from the bluff range of downs that swee 
round almost parallel to the line of the coast in a bold thoug! 
somewhat broken semicircle. You walk over soft, springy turf, 
through natural shrubberies of gorse and broom blazing in the most 
brilliant yellow. The sea air is full of the scents of thyme and 
clover. You pass solitary turnpike-gates and stumble down into 
deep clefts and chasms; you listen to the song of the larks, 
and the bleating from innumerable flocks and herds; you 
admire picturesque groups of cattle standing out sharply in 
the strong sunshine against the sky-line. On the brow of 
one headland, the most conspicuous of all, you can trace with 
the utmost distinctness the remains of Roman earthworks. 
A commanding position it is; full m u classis when 
the squadrons of the imperial Channel galleys were standing off and 
on between the shores of Gaul and Britain. And now, against 
the opposite French coast, where you fancy you can make out 
the lines of the buildings, there is a perpetual coming and going of 
shipping. There are sailing vessels with their canvas swelling to 
the gentle breeze ; tiny fishing craft tacking in-shore ; smart double- 
funnelled Channel packets tossing the foam aside from their sharp 
cutwaters ; more deeply-laden sea-going steamers throwing a long 
trail of murky vapour across the brilliant azure of the skies. That 
inland country, though in full view of the thronged water-way, 
and looking down on the housetops of the town beneath, is suffi- 
ciently removed from the haunts of men. But if you dip below the 
cliffs between Dover and Folkestone, you find yourself completely 
out of the world, to all intents and purposes. {ou are shut off by 
headlands on either side, and the railway runs hidden out of sight 
through an alternation of tunnels and cuttings. There is no 
tempting walking for amateurs of seaweed and shellfish along the 
steep and shingly beach, and such path as there is may be cut 
by the tide at high water. The easiest access is from the 
high road on the hill above, and that is only practicable by serpen- 
tine paths that follow the angularities of an occasional gully in the 
face of the precipitous cliffs. Here and there you must help your- 
self with your hands, and now and again you have to force your 
way through bushes which have interlaced each other in the spring 
growth of their branches. You would be puzzled as to the 
persons who ever use these paths—it is certain that they are 
trodden but seldom—were it not that you have come upon one 
or two cottages or huts in the most impossible or unlikely situations. 
One of these, for instance, stands on a jutting promontory, and is 
visible neither from the top nor the bottém. Another is at the 
mouth of one of the railway tunnels, and tenanted apparently by 
some humble railway official. If he has to see that the line is 
—_ clear of débris, his duties apparently can be no sinecure ; the 
only wonder is that collapsesof the cliff, such as occurred no long time 
ago, are not very much more common. For the clitis have in the 
course of time crumbled down into the mountain-land of miniature 
Alps between their scarped face and the sea-line ; while land-springs 
which must be perpetually sapping and mining them break here and 
there oft of the clefts. The place is the paradise of rabbits, which 
hardly trouble themselves to hop out of your way; and the clear- 
throated thrushes and blackbirds are singing in every brake. For the 
soil, wherever it has lodged, is covered with a luxuriant growth of 
vegetation. You lose yourself in a labyrinth of tangled thickets, 
where privet and bramble are bound fast together with the trail- 
ing tendrils of the wild clematis; and when you get toa point 
where your eyes can sweep the foreground, the profusion of snow- 
white bloom on the elder-trees makes it look like a flowering 
wilderness of Gueldres roses. As we do not wish to descend to 
an anticlimax as well as to the shingle on the seashore, here we 
may stop j for nothing in nature can in its way be more wildly 
beautif 


ARTILLERY TO THE FRONT. 


A FEW years ago, when rifled guns and ironclad ships were in 
their infancy, when armour plates of four and a half inches 
thick were considered astonishing in their power of defence, and 
the 110-pounder Armstrong breechloader represented the maximum 
force of attack, the greatest interest was taken by the public in all 
questions relating to the progress of attack and defence. Inventors 
were innumerable and almost threatening towards puzzled War 
Ministers, and controversy ran as high on the merits of rival 


systems as it has lately done on those of Russians and Turks. It is 
difficult to believe to-day that ten years ago advocates of smooth- 
bored ordnance firing big round shot of common cast iron were 
still to be found, and England, which was then far in advance of 
other nations, was said by a whole school of artillerists to be enter- 
ing on a wrong path. After a time the absolute necessity of rifled 
guns was universally understood ; the number of inventors declined 
as the superiority of some of them became definitively established ; 
public interest waned, flickered, and died out. Since then there wasa 
gradual advance step by step to the 35-ton gun and armour-plates 
a foot thick, till the sudden appearance of the 10o0-ton 
gun at Spezzia and thearmour of the Dutlio and Dandolo, solid 
plates 22 inches thick bolted on to an exceptionally strong back- 
ing. The Armstrong 1oo-ton gun pierced this target, with much 
wer to spare, so long as the plates were of wrought iron ; but 
failed to pierce the target when the plates were of steel, though 
it utterly smashed them. Theexperiments at Spezzia were de- 
scribed in the Times, and roused much interest, especially as to the 
question of the best material for ship's armour. But, after all, it 
was only a very big gun firing at a very big plate. No new prin- 
ciple had been discovered except the use of air spaces to diminish 
the strain on the interior of the gun, and this had not been carried 
out to any great extent. In March and April of this year the 
principle of saving the life of the gun while increasing its aggres- 
sive power was carried much higher by the use of an enlarge- 
ment of the bore where the powder charge lies, called a “ chamber,” 
and the employment of a new Italian powder, designed to burn 
slowly at first, but faster when the shot has begun to move, The 
result of this combination of chamber and “ Fossano” powder was 
to give the shot a very high velocity, no less than 1,661 feet ina 
second, with aconsiderable diminution in the strain on the interior 
of the gun. The heaviest charge of English powder used in the 
unchambered gun was 375 lb., and it gave a velocity to the 
shot which caused it to strike the target with an energy of 33,000 
foot tons, while the pressure in the interior of the gun—that is, the 
strain tending to burst it—was 20°8 tons on the square inch. 

For the benefit of non-scientific readers we may explain the mean- 
ing of these measures of energy and pressure. An energy of one foot 
ton is given when the combination of weight and velocity in a 
moving body would, if translated into ordinary force and applied 
conveniently, raise a ton weight to the height of a foot before it 
was exhausted. A hundred foot tons of energy would either raise 
a hundred tons to the height of one foot, or one ton to the height 
of a hundred feet. So much for the energy of the shot; now for 
the strain on the gun. If you blow into anair cushion, you produce 
enough pressure on the interior to make the cushion swell. IRPf you 
then fasten the mouth and sit upon the cushion, your weight upon 
part of it makes the air inside act on all the other parts of it with 
a certain pressure tending to burst it, and you feel instinctively that 
the pressure is as great in one part of the cushion as another. It is so 
many pounds or ounces on each square inch of the interior. If 
you heap on further weight the internal pressure will increase till 
the cushion bursts. But if, before the burst takes place, you open 
the mouth, a rush of air ensues sufficient to blow out a small pro- 
jectile. So itisina gun when fired. The —- changed intoa 
gas with immense and rapid expansion. ‘I'he same pressure is ex- 
erted on the interior of the gun and on the back of the shot, and the 
gun would probably burst, but for the fact that the shot moves and 
leaves room for the gas to expand in a large instead of a small space. 
The modern endeavour is to get the shot to move before any 
dangerous strain has been set up, yet to make the powder 
gas expand quickly enough afterwards to blow the shot out of the 
muzzle with great rapidity so as to produce as much energy in it 
as possible. Applying this to the case in point, when one arra 
ment of gun and powder blows out the shot with a velocity which 
gives it an energy of 33,000 foot tons, while the bore of the gun is 
strained as much as it would be by a pressure of 20°8 tons on 
every square inch of the part where the strain takes place, and 
another gives an energy 38,313 foot tons with an internal pressure 
of only 17°4 tons on the square inch, we cannot fail to see how 
great a gain has been made. We get an increase of more than 
5,000 foot tons, or about a fifth of the whole, to the energy of the 
shot, with a relief to the gun of nearly 34 tons pressure on each 
square inch. Some idea of the immense force of the projectile ma 
be attained if we think that it is sufficient to lift a ton weight mu 
higher than the top of the highest mountain in the world. 

But such huge pieces of ordnance are not common, nor can they 
be carried except in ships or on works specially prepared for them. 
If recent developments of artillery were only in this di- 
rection the result = be astonishing, but would not be of 
general application. The same principles, however, which enable 
the 100-ton gun to do’ such magnificent work have now 
been applied to lighter ordnance, and the Armstrong 6-inch gun 
has been firing a 70-lb. shot with a velocity of fully 2,000 feet per 
second. The weight of the gun (77 wy Pn not much greater 
than that of the old 32-pounder smooth bore, which was never 
dreamt of as capable of inflicting any damage on the lightest iron- 
clad ever built. Yet the 6-inch gun can pierce all the earlier 
ironclads, is much more powerful to pierce than the 8-inch gun of 
9 tons, and falls little short of the penetrating foree of the y-inch 
gun of 12 tons. That is to say, it easily beats a gun of more than 
double its weight, und approaches the power of another piece of 
ordnance which exceeds it in weight more than threefold. With 
an elevation of 3° it ranges 1,000 yards further than the 8-inch 
gun; the distance travelled by the shot before striking the object 
being, for the 8-inch, 1,715 yards, and for the 6-ineh, 2,713 yards. 
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Thus the gun which is only half the weight of the other ranges, 
for the same elevation, more than half as far again, and the shot 
will penetrate deeper into anything it strikes than its bulkier rival. 
And this great power is attained with the light strain upon the 
interior of the bore of 15 tons. Other pieces are being con- 
structed on the same principle—8-inch guns, weighing 11 tons, and 
10-inch guns—which will be able to pierce the strongest targetsnow 
afloat. ides the great advantages of much longer range and 
accuracy of fire, there is one still more practical. Ships which 
have been built to carry guns of a certain weight —s now become 
twice as powerful as they were before ; and some which could not 
hitherto engage an ironclad at all will now be able to do so with 
fair chance of success. What is this but to raise enormously the 
strength of a navy and of a siege train, which must be limited in 
power by the weight of artillery that can be moved along a road 
and in the trenches? If the difficulty of manufacturing carriages 
strong enough to endure the recoil and light enough to be easily 
movable can be overcome, there is no reason why field guns should 
not have their present powers increased in the same proportion. 
Py. have already been taken by Germany, France, and Austria 
in this direction, for they have added nearly half to the velocity 
of their field-guns, which now considerably exceed in power those 
of England. But these latest achievements of foreign artil- 
lery science far behind the advance now made by Sir 
W. Armstrong. We are in some danger of forgetting the field- 
guns, because a difference in their effect only becomes prominent in 
war, and manufacturers are less likely to push their case because 
the small guns do not pay so well. It is quite natural for a War 
Office to dislike the idea of any step sufficiently great to demand 
a reorganization of armaments; but English oflicials may comfort 
themselves with the thought that the small field artillery of this 
country can be re-armed at a far less cost than that of any other 
European Power. Nor is it necessary to adopt the exact gun now 
nted, or to buy the new ordnance from the Elswick firm. 
ithout question, any gar of gun made at Elswick can be 
made at Woolwich; and, besides, Sir W. Armstrong is building 
both muzzleloaders and breechloaders which will produce exactly 
the same effect. 

Let us see how navies and armies will be affected by the new 
deve'opment in the puwer of guns, for that the principle must be 
adv. <4 sooner or later is certain. In the first place, existing ships 
will lave their offensive power doubled, because the guns they 
can carry will be twice as powerful as the old ones to penetrate 
iron armour. Then merchant vessels and small gunboats can 
carry ordnance dangerous to all but the newest and heaviest 
ivonclads, On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
defensive power of ships is decreased, and the question may 
soon again arise whether more use may not v made of 
unarmoured ships. With regard to armies, a velocity of 2,000 
feet given to Dogg would give extraordinary advantages 
to artillery. Not only would effective ranges be greatly in- 
creased, but the accuracy of fire and deadly effect of shrapnel 
would be increased for all ranges, because the path of the shot 
through the air would be less curved, and therefore less liable to 
pass over an object instead of striking it; while the additional 
velocity imparted to the bullets contained in the shrapnel would 
give each one of them greater penetration, and cause deadly wounds 
in many cases where from defective speed in the bullet only con- 
tusions now occur. 

In short, we have no hesitation in saying that a development 
has occurred in the power of artillery which will enable this 
country to step over the heads of others in our armaments, pro- 
vided we make use of the opportunity. To tell the truth, we 
have been somewhat surpassed lately so far as field-guns are con- 
cerned, and it is quite time to take a new departure. The Russian 
field-artillery is, however, far behind our own at this moment. The 
artillery of the Guard alone is better armed, but rapid progress is 
being made in providing uy na field-pieces for the whole army. 
At present the bulk of the Russian field-guns have velocities little 
over 1,000 feet, about half of what we now see might be attained. 
The only difficulty is as to the carriages, and surely science can 
overcome thi 


THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 
v. 


Frerich have been more behindhand with their Fine Art 
section than with any other part of the Exhibition. 
Nothing but the publication of an ultimatum from M. Krantz 
has brought: the oats exhibitors within the building, and the 
arrangements are still imperfect, while catalogues are much to be 
desired. Contemporary painting and sculpture in France and other 
countries are housed in a series of galleries of various sizes and 
shapes running down the middle of the great building, entered by 
doors from the two ends and at intervals on the sides opening into 
the gardens, All are lighted from above, and well proportioned, 
the light not being too high above the pictures. The two galleries 
nearest to the centre contain the most interesting modern French 
compositions; but other rooms are well filled, and small pictures, 
water-colour drawings, and architectural plans and elevations 
are comeetneny, placed in small rooms that flank the larger at 
intervals. 
In the large-central galleries are several historical paintings and 
portraits by deceased and living artists. Two pictures reapecdively 


| eyes in the supreme moment upwards to his face. 


representing the ones vowing the death of Julius Cesar and 


the bringing back of his body from the forum are the work of M. P. 
Léon Glaizé. Both are powerfully painted, but the first is horrible. 
The conspirators are standing before an altar in a dimly-lighted 
temple. On a low suggestum in the middle of the picture lies the 
body of a slave offered as a sacrifice. The blood has streamed from 
a wound in the neck into a vessel from which the murderers have 
filled a vase or cup, which is offered up by one of them while the 
others, signed with this fearful pledge of their purpose, strain their 
right hands towards the shrine. The subdued light which 
is brought from above gives emphasis to the horror of this action 
by the depth of shadow which it throws on the under surfaces of 
the limbs and features of the actors; and the face of the murdered 
man is rendered with terrible intensity. It is not the only work 
of a ghastly kind on these walls; but it is the most powerful. 
In the corresponding picture the body of Cesar is borne on the 
shoulders of four friends through the deserted forum at the ap- 
proach of night. The subject is treated with solemnity ; the visible 
dejection and forlornness of the friends, staggering in the twilight 
under the helpless weight of what had so lately been the 
ruler of the world, are full of expressive pathos. Another pic- 
ture—exhibited a few years ago in London—The Execution, by 
Regnault, is also shown this year. An Arab executioner is wiping 
his sabre, while the head of the victim at his feet has turned its 
It is this last 
look, not to be mistaken, showing the ghastly relation between the 
dead and the living, that stamps the character of the picture. 
Another painting by Regnault is the equestrian portrait of Prim. 
He is in uniform at a review, reining up a powerful black horse, 
and facing the specvator. The head, crest, and mane of the horse 
are large, perhaps excessive, and in sharp perspective, making the 
hind-quarters disproportionately small when seen at a distance. 
The Marshal has his cap off ; the picture is said to have been an 
admirable likeness, but, as the story runs, he refused to receive it, 
declaring that he never would have uncovered on any such occa- 
sion. So France retains one of the finest works of the kind 
painted in recent times. Amongst the portraits we note an admir- 
able kit-cat likeness of Thiers by M. Bonnet, and two portraits of 
ladies by the same painter hung near it. Two female portraits of 
different sizes in a costume of the revolutionary period, both ap- 
parently of the same woman, are by M. Jules Goupil. The treat- 
ment of the nude on a large scale, and with the power attained by 
more than one modern French painter, may be studied in the great 
picture of Eugéne Delacroix—a band of warriors rising to immor- 
tality under the guidance of un eagh. The central figure is in the 
attitude of the apotheosis of Antoninus on the base of his column 
now in the gardens of the Vatican. Several pictures of M. Cabanel’s 
are examples of excellent nude-figure drawing, without the 
solemnity of Delacroix. His most important contribution is a 
long painting, extending sixty feet on the walls of one of the 
narrower galleries. It is for a church, and represents scenes in 
the life of St. Louis. The various compositions are divided 
by upright columns, and form a well-connected piece of wall 
decoration. He also exhibits several portraits. A large subject 
by M. Georges Becker represents the fidelity of Rispah guarding 
by night the seven bodies of the sons of Saul. She is driving 
otf a vulture with the bough of a tree, while the corpses hang 
above her head. It is powerfully painted, and, while horrible 
enough, has none of the repulsive details of M. Glaizé’s conspirators. 
A painting more touching than these is the funeral of Moreau, 
by M. Laurens. The General lies, dressed in his uniform, on a 
bier, and a deputation of officers sent to do honour to his funeral 
bend sorrowfully over the body. The expressions of the neads are 
becoming and well rendered. It is an impressive death scene. The 
well-known picture by Ingres, called the “ Source,” a female figure 
at a well holding a pitcher, which represents the living spring, has 
given rise to many imitations of no special merit. The attitude 
in the “Source” is graceful, not seized exactly for the first time 
by Ingres, but it promises to be a favourite study for some time 
to come. Amongst paintings of battle scenes, which are few 
in number on these walls, must be mentioned the entry of Maho- 
met II. into Constantinople, by M. Constant. The figures are life- 
size; the foreground is a gateway strewed with the bodies of the 
defenders; the conqueror rides holding a flag, and his horse is led 
by aslave. It is well drawn, and the scene—not an agreeable one 
—is treated with spirit. The foreground details—a slaughtered 
bishop, dead warriors, a large ivory reliquary, &c.—though true, 
have not that element of exactness which is required to give sub- 
jects of remote history the impressive quality of reality, and much 
of the composition coming directly under the eye is therefore 
commonplace. 

Portraiture, though of considerable merit in some instances 
—the portraits of MM. Bonnet and Cabanel for instance—is not 
universally successful. Many portraits of women are taken in 
low dresses, generally of dark material so as to show off 
the flesh of the shoulders and arms. It is to be doubted 
whether the judgment of posterity will approve this treat- 
ment. The frills and of Reynolds and Gainsborough 
imparted a delicacy to the skin beside which the contrast which 
we notice in so many French portraits has an element almost of 
coarseness. Otherwise many of them show excellent handling and 
colour. A full-length portrait by M. Perrault of a girl of thirteen 
or fourteen is charming. She is dressed entirely in dark crimson 
velvet, and the picture is modest, tender, and graceful. Another of 
two young country girls, by the same artist, afraid to dip their feet 
in a stream, has many of the same qualities. Several pictures, all 
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small, are exhibited by M. Géréme. His subjects are drawn from 
Oriental towns and from scenes of desert life. A street scene in 
Cuiro is tha most important. A kilted Arnoot stands mounted on 
‘norseback before a merchant's stall, and several persons are talking 
or looking on. The depths of shade, juxtapositions of white 
and of various colours, are arranged with great subtlety; the 
peculiar dusty antiquity of the cld Arab woodwork, and the sober 
richness of the various fabrics worn or shown, are painted by the artist 
with a real delight which is always expressive in its results. Another 
picture represents a slave at the door of a mosque looking after the 
slippers of devotees within. The same qualities are brought into 
action in both paintings. M. Gérome is a thorough master of his art, 
but he is not often pathetic. Yet in the picture ofan Arab receiving 
the last sigh of his faithful horse there is real pathos. The scene 
is a waste of sand with gravelly heights beyond, like the bed 
of a vast gravel pit (a perfectly genuine representation); the 
favourite mare lies dead, and her owner, seated on the ground, 
holds her face in both hands, as one might that of a dying 
friend. All the expression of the figure is conveyed in the 
eyes only, the face being mufiled up. M. Meissonier, the 
master of completeness, is shown in five paintings. It is 
only in small pictures that elaborate finish can be effectively 

iven. They must be seen near; and what would look trifling or 
be lost in a larger work is appreciable in a small one. One of M. 
Meissonier’s pictures is a soldier having a portrait or study taken 
of him by a painter, while his comrades look on and criticize. 
The men are in white uniforms, and the courtyard in which the 
scene is laid has no smail detail whatever. In this way his figures 
stand out with the force of those of the Dutch painter de 
Hooghe. A soldier admiring the inn sign painted by his 
friend is another of M. Meissonier’s pictures. Two officers of 
the first Republic reconnoitring on a rising ground in snow, 
with orderlies holding their horses in the foreground, are the 
subject of a third. The snow, somewhat trodden, is elabo- 
rately painted, though it interferes little with the horses, dresses, 
and distant trees. The picture is even more effective than the 
first we have mentioned, and will remind many readers of paint- 
ings exhibited by M. Meissonier on former occasions. Nothing 
could exceed the care and completeness of the painting of horses, old 
dragoon uniforms, pigtails, and other special detai!s of the military 
costume of the age. These matters seem to be in M. Meisso- 
nier not the result of research, but the reproduction of such 
details as he might see in everyday experience around him. In 
fact, ina picture of the coast of Antibes (?), with two modern 
riders, a scene which he probably did actually see, he is scarcely 
as etfiective as in compositions representing the past. Let us 
add a word as to the finish of the work of this painter. It 
will be seen, we think, that his pictures are brought to a focus; 
the middle figure, or group, is completed like a gem, while 
parts that recede either into the background or the sides of the 

icture show looser handling. This was observable in his 
ae painting of the retreat of Napoleon, with columns of troops, 
over trodden snow. Yet this distribution is managed with such 
consummate skill and subtlety that few spectators who are not 
artists would be aware of it. The impression derived from examining 
the principal group in the composition extends to all its other parts. 
This is the result of calculation, and is probably not due to any 
economy of time or sparing of labour. 

Modern battle scenes, such fruitful topics of French graphic 
art, seem to be altogether omitted, whether the scenes refer to 
the late war or to older campaigns. A small picture in one of 
the central galleries, by M. Berne Bellecour, represents the inside 
of a battery, a large siege-gun, with officers peering over the crest of 
the parapet. Religious subjects are rare. The acts of St. Louis 
already mentioned are treated with academic skill and propriety, but 
they are not the work of an enthusiast in his subject. A martyrdom 
of St. Stephen, by M. P. Lehoux, with life-sized figures, has some 
merit as to drawing, but it is like an ideal, not of the scene, but of 
a ay of the scene, and with more of the theatrical than of 
the legitimately real and dramatic conception of such a subject. A 
charming picture by M. Duverget—a dying nun or prioress tended 
by one of her sisterhood—is almost the only work of this kind 
which is of great merit, and treated with real elevation of feeling. 
Paris and France see every day Sisters of Charity in the hospital 
and the cottage whose ordinary actions would furnish sinaibion 
themes in abundance. Such subjects have often been treated by 
French _—, but they seem to be at a discount now. Paintings 
intended probably for churches and altar-pieces are no doubt to be 
seen on the walls, but they are not by the best artists. One large 
picture by M. Gustave Doré ought perhaps to be excepted—a row 
of Cistercian monks singing in choir, which is a solemn and 
telling composition. It has a certain repose which is wanting 
in most of his works; although it might seem at first sight that 

ter uniformity in the attitudes and expressions well have 
added to the devotion, the unity of purpose, and the solemnity 
of action which one might expect from monks. But it must 
be remembered that, according to the explanation offered when 
the picture was exhibited in London, the scene really depicted is 
the awakening of the handsome young monk in the middle to the 
mistake he has made, on realizing the izgnoble countenances of his 
brethren. This versatile artist exhibits in another place a 
piece of sculpture—a huge vase crowded, indeed overcrowded, 
with small figures on the outside. It has considerable merit 
notwithstanding. The landscapes end sea pieces are many of 
them excellent in composition and colour. A long picture, 
with the Seine and its bank in the foreground and Paris in 


or 


the distance, a grey sky and water, by M. Guillemet, preserves 
the old traditions of Vernet. There is a long coast scene by 
the same artist, sober, tender, and silvery in treatment. There 
are two pictures by M. Daubigny—a landscape in the twilight, and 
cattle returning by moonlight ; a wood scene by M. Pelouse, with 
sunset sky ; two studies of peasants—a man and a woman in the 
Breton costume—by M. Jules Breton ; a landscape with two Breton 
peasant girls and a long sea coast by the same artist. An excellent 
painting by M. Emile Lévy, Roman athletes at the Meta Sudans, 
deserves careful notice. 

The impression we receive from a general survey of French art 
is that the training which the artists receive in the Govern- 
ment schools and the painting-rooms and studios of masters is 
on the whole sound oe effective. It is exercised on a material 
more versatile and receptive than that which fills the ranks of the 
general profession in England. There is perhaps not a proportionate 
excess of genius, certainly not of originality, but more is made 
out of the average student. And, though there is plenty of eecen- 
tricity among French artists, there is not the same waste of power 
in the search after originality that there is with us. The structure 
and proportions of the human figure are more fully mastered, and 
mastered by a far larger proportion of artists ; and this accounts for 
the abundance of highly skilled labour in drawing and modelling 
whichis available for the bronzes, the carved and chiselled details. 
of furniture, the porcelain manufactures, and all the elegances of 
French industry which keep possession of the trade withso many 
foreign countries. This, however, is part of a large question, and 
we cannot pursue it further. French water-colour drawings and 
architecture fill the number of small offsets to the galleries un- 
appropriated by other nations, many of them models of execution, 
apart from the merits of the designs. Among the most interest 
ing are the plans of Paris at various epochs—the Gaulish and 
the Roman Paris, the Paris of Philippe Auguste, of Philippe-le-- 
bel, of Charles V., of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and nineteenth 
centuries. They are to be seen in the pavilion of the city of 
Paris, in the very centre of the Exhibition. 

In the Italian galleries the larger works are less attractive: 
than smaller paintings of genre. We notice a picture by M. J. Jons, 
of Rome, peasant women going to a baptism; and another by M. 
Rotta of Venetian women and children at work, seated outside a. 
poor house on the pavement; these are well drawn and painted. 
A number of genre pictures on these walls recall the style and 
treatment of the late Spanish master, Fortuny; we have the- 
birth of a prince, by MJ acovacci, the mother in bed, with 
ministers and attendants hurrying through the room; also, by M. 
Juliani, a state marriage between two children—an elaborate, but. 
somewhat affected, treatment of a sort of subject not unknown to 
our Academy walls. The treatment of the nude by M. Vanutelli is 
not dignified, nor is his painting powerful, though prominent, almost: 
aggressive, on the wall. There are some well-drawn street scenes 
of London by M. De Nittis; the best is one of the Houses of Parlia~ 
ment from Westminster Bridge. London, however, being incom- 
plete to foreign notions without fog, we have but a silhouette of 
the great building, and some figures of roughs of the coarsest 
London type leaning on the parapet in the foreground. There are: 
a few landscapes, one by S. da Tivoli. An admirable piece of 
sculpture, Jenner trying the experiment of vaccinating a little child,. 
is by M. Monteverde. The doctor holds the struggling child on his: 
lap, bending over to the outer arm, of which he is piercing the 
skin. The expression of interest in the experiment which he is. 
putting to the proof, the struggles of the child, and the pose of the 
composition, are of unquestionable merit. The sculptor is, we 
believe, a Genoese. Modern Italian sculpture is too much yiven 
to smoothness and prettiness, and this is a most hopeful work aud 
full of promise. We should rejoice to think it was likely to tind 
its way to the hall of one of our medical institutions in London. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema exhibits in the English galleries; his Roman 
amateurs examining a vase, and the audience of Agrippa, were seen 
in London last year; his Tired Dancer, a nude figure sleeping on a 
lion’s skin, has also been exhibited. He isa pupil of the late Baron 
Leys of Antwerp, an intense realist and an accomplished master of 
antiquarian detail. His marble galleries, triclinia of bronze, mosaics, 
painted ceilings and architecture are ee into perspective with 
& grasp and age os as firm and vivid as that of M. Meissonier 
for the details of his less remote antiquity. A remarkable picture 
is to be seen in the Austro-Hungarian galleries—Milton dictating 
his poems to his daughters, by M. Miinkacsy; the figures are grave, 
those of the women graceful, that of the poet inspired, the furniture. 
of the room and the dresses trueand quite inkeeping. Charles V. 
entering Antwerp in triumph, a large picture with a crowd of 
figures, and girls wholly undraped as part of the pageant—an 
historic fact which caused Albert Diirer to be forbidden by his wife 
to attend the show—is by M. Makart. A picture of General 
Loudon on horseback, with officers in Austrian uniforms round 
him, is by M. L’Allemand. Some landscapes, one by M. Jettel, 
deserve notice. Three or four portraits of English heads do not 
establish a high reputation for M. Angeli; that of Princess 
Christian is the most passable. A targe picture of mountain 
climbers ascending an Alpine glacier, in the Swiss collection, is by 
M. Loppé ; it is a painting of snow and ice, and the truth of hue in 
the latter is questioned by experts. A lowland landscape of some 
merit, with wood, plain, and stream, is by M. A. Baudit. 

The Swedish painter M. Cederstrom has in the Swedish Gallery a 
picture of the body of Charles XII. brought by his guards along a 
wintry pass after his death before Friedrichshall in 1718—a work 
full of pathos and well painted. Everything about the composi- 
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tion contributes to the painter’s intention—the yes. the season, 
the warlike escort, and the bier on which the dead hero is borne. A 
fisherman’s wife waiting with her infant on a shore in rough weather,. 
by M. Hagborg, deserves careful notice, as well as a winter 


landscape M. Jacobson, and one or two others. There is 
anim: Page in a hunter's cottage interior, by M. Otto 
hs, in the Danish Gallery. A painting in the same 


section of our Saviour giving sight to the blind, well drawn 
and seriously treated, is by M. Carl Blach. A  well-painted 
e Dutch Gallery, a family of women and girls pre- 

yarn, the scene and the figures Venetian, and thoroughly 
Venetia, is by M. C. van Haanen. The colouring is rich; 
the complexion, character, and dress of the girls are true to the 
national type; the light is even, without cast shadow, and the 
whole picture powerfully handled. We do not see among the 
Dutch painters of to-day that wonderful command over their 
mateatel which gives an interest, often a grace, unattained out of 
Holland, to their commonest landscapes, sea pieces, and genre 
pictures of the seventeenth century. Two dark-toned stormy 
coast scenes by M. Mesdagare not wanting in poetic conception of 
. the solemnity and the desolate uniformity of he sands of Holland. 
A fishing smack stranded, with a number of men and women trail- 
ing over the sands to carry her cargo ashore, is by M. Israels, by 
whom many similar compositions have been exhibited in London. 
The same painter exhibits a cottage interior with peasants at 
dinner. ‘The handling is loose and sketchy; but under all his 
works there lies a foundation of poetic conception. If he only 
possessed the power which we have spoken of as now lost, he 
might claim a place with the great masters of old Holland. 


picture in 


MR. EDWARD JENKINS ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


T has of late become much the fashion with our legislators to 
make ‘speeches out of Parliament” in the magazines, com- 
bining the functions of the third and fourth estates of the realm in 
their own persons. Thus Mr. Edward Jenkins has contributed 
to the Fortnightly Review a paper on “ Liberalism and Disestab- 


lishment,” which has at least the merit of expounding, with a> 


frankness and emphasis that leave nothing to be desired, the 


point of view from which he and his friends regard the “ hier- | 


archical ” and “ prelatical” Establishment they so bitterly detest. 
To follow his argument is impossible, for there is no consistent or 
consecutive argument pursued, but only a tangled web of what 
are intended for arguments which constantly traverse and to 
a great extent nullify each other. We are left in some doubt at 
the end whether it is the entire principle of religious establish- 
ments in the abstract, or the principle of establishing a prelatical 
and slavish, and therefore illiberal creed, or the establishment of a 
Church which does not include the whole nation, to which Mr. 
Jenkins objects. He adopts each line of argument by turns, and 
utilizes each in a sense more or less incompatible with the rest. 
But of the animus and real inspiring motive of his paper there can 
be no doubt at all; for it reveals itself unmistakably in almost 
every page. He abominates the “ hierarchical” principles, and re- 
sents the political and social superiority, of the Church of England, 
and is haunted by an uncomfortable conviction that it is gaining 
fresh strength every year, and that unless the famous advice 
of the French Emperor to Cavour is acted upon, “ Frappez vite 
et frappez fort,” it may become very difficult to strike eflectually 
at all. And as the Church of England could not possibly be dis- 
established while the Church of Scotland was left standing, he feels 
obliged to devote the second half of his article, which is evidently 
written much less con amore, to the latter, and is angry with the 
Duke of Argyll and other champions of “ the most democratic” 
who are thereby bolstering up “ the most hierarchical of Christian 
Churches.” This “ Hierarchism ” is in fact thrust to the front as 
the worst and most damning sin of the Anglican Church. The 
paper opens with a perhaps somewhat arbitrary definition of the 
rival principles of Protestantism and “ Hierarchism.” The former 
means “the right of individual judgment and action based upon 
the fact of individual responsibility” (the italics are the writer's) ; 
the latter means “a mediatorship of the slave-trader, who approaches 
the merchant to sell the slaves that follow behind; it is not the 
mediatorship of Christ who presents his brethren to the mercies of 
God.” This is a very severe indictment certainly to bring against 
any Church, but, whatever be its value from a religious point of 
view, it does not — at first sight to have much to do with the 
question of disestablishment. 

But Mr. Jenkins proceeds to explain. The Tractarian move- 
ment revived the hierarchical or “ Laudian” element of the 
Church, and, what is worse, “its efforts are aided by the 
constitution of the Church,” and especially by “the parochial 
system,” which that recreant Liberal Mr. Forster admires 
and approves, but which puts in every parish “a n,” 
who is at once “a priest in the sacerdotal sense” and “a 
| wr gen servant paid and patronized by the State,” and who there- 

re exercises both religious and civil authority. This con- 
stitutes “an intolerable injustice” to which no true Liberal can 
assent. And what makes the matter much more serious is that 
“ the Laudian party is rapidly gaining power in the Church,” and 
of course spreading its mischievous principles as it extends. If 
we ask wherein consists the essential danger and falsehood of this 
“ hierarchical theory,” it is summed up under four heads, any one 
of which ‘hold ‘good of te 


— 


Presbyterian Church from which the Anglican is ~— to be 
sharply discriminated by them. It is true that the Presbyterian 
Church does not maintain a divinely ordained episcopate and priest- 
hood, who have the sole right to give or refuse the sacraments, which 
sacraments are essential to salvation. But it does most peremp- 
torily—more peremptorily in practice than the Church of England 
—assert the fundamental position frorn which all the rest naturally 
follows, that “‘ Christ has given power to His Church to interpret 
and declare the truth”; it is not indeed very easy to see how any 
Church could avoid starting with this assumption. And the 
Scotch Kirk no less peremptorily asserts the claim of a divinely 
ordained ministry—though not of course of bishops and priests— 
who have the right “ to communicate or excommunicate, to ordain 
or depose.” And we believe that the Westminster Confession, 
though we do not profess to be very deeply versed in that formulary, 
— down most unequivocally the necessity of the sacraments for 
salvation. It may be true that “these assumptions differ only in 
degree from those of the Church of Rome,” but they are certainly 
not at all peculiar to the Church of England. And here Mr, 
Jenkins betrays his habitual confusion between the theological and 
the political aspect of the question. A Church making such preten- 
sions, we are told, can only be established “ bya violation of every 
rinciple of justice and equity,” and this would equally hold 
if nine-tenths of the nation accepted them; but the fact is that the 


ey majority of the nation “ utterly abjures them.” Yet we had 
ee 


n told just before that these principles were “rapidly gaining 
ound,” and we are told soon afterwards that they are held by “a 
aan majority of the Church.” To the dilemma thus suggested 
there is an obvious retort. Either these “ hierarchical” preten- 
sions only prevail among a small and insignificant section, as is 
intimated in some passages, and in that case there can be no likeli- 
hood of their attaining such influence and permanence as to be- 
come dangerous to the State; or they are really held by the great 
body of the Established Church, as is elsewhere stated or implied ; 
and in that case it is at least not self-evident that a Church ought 
to be disestablished because it faithfully reflects the opinions so 
widely prevalent in the nation, Until Mr. Jenkins has explained 
alittle more clearly which ground he is prepared to take, such 
reasoning as the following cannot be said to carry its own inter- 
pretation with it :— 

A Church advancing and continually striving to establish such principles 
as have been above summarized, which involve the recognition not of mere 
religious dogmas or creeds, but of a divinely instituted and authoritative 
sacerdotal caste, looking upon everything beyond itself as schismatic and 
heretic, and by principle and law equally declining to amalgamate or frater- 
nize with other Christian bodies, is not a form of Christianity which, 
whether on policy or expediency, a popular Government can maintain as a 
State institution, either with justice to the people or advantage to Chris- 
tianity. 

The writer’s method of illustrating his charges in detail is more- 
over rather strange. We do not dwell here on this somewhat novel 
description of the Church of England as “ a small, perverted branch 
of the Church of Rome,” a description which will probably puzzle 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics alike. But the impracticable and 
repellent spirit of “ hierarchism” and sacerdotalism is not less 
oddly exemplified in the case of both priests and bishops. As to 
the former, we are told that no one “ unbaptized by the i hands 
of a priest * can legally claim communion or Christian burial from 
these “ servants of the State.” Can Mr. Jenkins be ignorant that 
lay or Dissenting baptism, if administered in the prescribed form, 
been expressly declared valid by the law both of Church and State, 
and that no one can be, or ever is, refused communion or burial on 
that account ? As to bishops, it is a great grievance that they dre 
styled “ my lords,” which is a badge of social distinction, And 
then it seems that the Bishop of Rochester, who is not generally 
supposed to belong to the hierarchical or “ Laudian party,” re- 
monstrated—not very unnaturally—with a clergyman in his diocese 
who had scandalized his parishioners by appearing in a Primitive 
Methodist chapel. The conclusion is obvious :— 


In fine, the spirit, the tone, the pretensions, the general policy, the 
systematic action and influence of the Established Church as a State in- 
stitution, are absolutely incompatible with the conditions, rights, feelings, 
and relations of modern suciety under a free government. 


But it had apparently occurred, or been suggested, to Mr. 
Jenkins that he might be accused of confounding religious 
and political controversies. He had seen it stated in the 
Church Review that sacerdotalism without Papal Supremacy 
is a very different thing from sacerdotalism with it, in rela- 
tion to the national life. And the difference, one would have 
thought, is tolerably obvious. What Mr. Jenkins calls the 
“ sacerdotal and sacramentarian” principle—meaning, we presume, 
sacramental, for the word sacramentarian has a history and means 
precisely the reverse—may be true or false in doctrine, but it is a 
matter of no special concern to the statesman,as such. With 
Papal Supremacy, on the other hand, he may be very much con- 
cerned. But of any tendencies in that direction we do not gather 
that Mr. Jenkins himself suspects the Church of England; he 


considers, however, that, if such tendencies do exist, or should — 


tendencies in that direction. But the real grievance turns up again 
very unmistakably in the final recapitulation of the case against 
the Church of England. “A change is going on within the Church 
itself, and with startling rapidity, in the direction of intensifying the 
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instrument in furthering them.” We should have thought that 
“State patronage,” which must imply a considerable measure of 
State control, was much likelier to 7 than to facilitate : 
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of Hierarchism, and this isa menace to the interests of the | 


”; which means, being interpreted by the context and the 
general spirit of the article, that Church is rapidly gaining 
ground, and that the State will not be able to dispose of it so easily 
if the blow is not struck at once. 

Having pronounced sentence on the Church of England and 
demanded speedy execution, Mr. Jenkins “turns to another 
institution north of the with has really 
great deal more sympathy, being com y the exigencies: 

his argument to reg He was of course aware that the 
Seotch Established Kirk embraces a much smaller proportion of the 

tion than the Church of England, while in the Free Kirk 
it has a jealous and powerful rival with numbers equal to its own, 
te which there is no parallel south of the Tweed. It is not there- 
fore possible to pull down what still has some claim to be con- 
sidered a national Church and leave untouched another which has no 
such claim. But meanwhile the mere fact of two such ecclesiastical 
hedies, one of which is “Sacerdotal and Sacramentarian” (sic) 
and the other “the antipodes of Laudian,” being established in 
the same State, oppresses the writer's mind “ with a sense of the 
incongruous which approaches the absurd.” Indeed “one would 
think that the force of absurdity could no further go, for both 
these bodies cannot be right.” Exactly so; but did it never occur 
to Mr. Jenkins that the very fact of two such dissimilar institu- 
tions being established north and south of the Tweed proves that 
they are not maintained by the State on the ground of either 
“ Hierarchism ” or its “ antipodes” being right, but because they 
are supposed to represent the national sentiment in the two 
countries respectively ? That they have a good deal in common 
on the very points on which he is so severe we hinted just 
now; and some faint inkling of the fact has evidently forced 
itself on his notice, for he remarks on “a Mr. Tooth and a 
Dr. Begg” putting forward similar claims, while each—we 
eannot but hope this is a mistake—“ denies the Christi- 
auity of the other.” But the oddest exhibition perhaps of the 
writer's habitual confusion of thought may be found in his appeal 
to the disestablishment of the Irish Church, which “was zo less 
national than the Church of England.” Now the Church of Eng- 
land was, we will not say established as a national Church, for, in 
the eye of the law at all events, it was not established at the Re- 
formation at all, but simply represents the ante-Reformation 
Church with certain changes; but anyhow it was. reorganized 
with a view to comprising, as for a long time it did comprise, the 
overwhelming majority of the nation. The Scotch Kirk was dis- 
tinctly and formally established by the State in conformity with 
the national desire, after the attempt to establish | had 
failed. The case of Ireland was precisely and notoriously the 
reverse. The Reformed Church was set up and kept up there in 
direct defiance of the active and persistent opposition of the great 
body of the people, who held aloof from it from the first, as a badge 
and instrument of English ascendency ; and it was eventually dis- 
established at the end of three centuries, because it still continued 
to be, as it always had been, the Church of a mere fraction of the 
population. Whether its disestablishment was right or wrong, and 
whether it is or is not desirable to ite the experiment in Eng- 
land, no inference can be drawn from the one to the other which does 
not involve a transparent fallacy. And to say that the one Church 
was “no less national than the other” is to express that fallacy 
with a naked simplicity which rather more than “approaches the 
absurd.” But then, to be sure, Mr. Jenkins’s view of the hold of 
the Church of England on the nation is somewhat original, as well 
as hard to reconcile with his alarm at “the startling rapidity” of 
the spread of its hierarchical Brie p In a rather eccentric 
comparison between the popularity of the institution of “ duke- 
dom” and of the Church, we are informed, as an obvious 
truism, that it is the universal opinion of British society that 
dukes are a most valuable national institution, but “ were there no 
more people in the United Kingdom possessed of that (ducal) idea 
than at this moment believe the same of the Church of England, 
the noble Duke ” of Argyll would be a duke no more. We have 
no wish to say a word against the noble institution of dukedom, 
but we were not aware that, even since the publication of Lothair, 
the national enthusiasm in its favour was so universal and so 
fervent. That the Church of England, whatever its merits or de- 
merits, can and does evoke a considerable amount of enthusiastic 
devotion there is patent evidence. If “ dukes are institutions ” 
which can evoke an equal enthusiasm, it says a good deal for 
them, and for the faith—for it must be matter of faith rather than 
of sight—whieh they have inspired in their devotees. Only the 
fact was new to us. But we will allow Mr. Jenkins to sum up his 
case against the “ pernicious” and un-Christian abomination of the 
two “ State-paid” Churches in his own words. And it must in 
owed that if his arguments have little meaning, his 
“ words are strong’”—perhaps a little too stroug for any atmosphere 
but that of Ebenezer :— 


Liberalism can only have one duty in regard to these two State institu- 
tions, namely, to sweep them away. They are surprisingly different, but, 
as State institutions, they are equally pernicious. The good they do is 
ag by the State connection, for it springs out of a daily injustice. 

ir inconsistency with each other confutes their mutual supporters. Of 
the two, the English Church is the least defensible, the most inequitable. 
As we have seen, its inherent constitution and principles are anti-liberal. 
The Liberals within it, hearty amd true as many of them are, live there 
under perpetual protest. . . . 

The laity will never successfully shake the clerical till it is sepa- 
rated from the support of the State, and depends on their voluntary’ 
assent and subscriptions. The social and political position of the Church of 


keeps many men in conformity who detest the doetrines of. their 
clergy. To that we outside citizens are wholly careless and indifferent. It. 
appears, however, that not only are we wronged by the favouritism of the: 
State to this episcopal sect, but that its constitution and claims positively’ 
incapacitate it from assuming the religious mission of a liberal government.. 
To maintain it any longer is as fatuous a policy as if a father and mother’ 
were to pay a tutor to teach their son filial disobedience, and the right of, 
children to control and defy their parents. The Seotch Church, more 
liberal in its constitution, is of the same creed and organisation as the 
Churches without it; but they are living protests against its privilege. 
The further the State releases it from control, the more unrighteous becomes: 
its enjoyment of special privilege and endowment. And the people of that 
Church, if their professions of principle are anything more than windy 
words—and I believe they are—must call to mind that with their owm 
establishment they are buttressing the dangerous and enormous prelatical 
power of the south, If these two Churches continue to sustain each other 
much longer, the world will have an irrefutable demonstration that State- 
paid Christianity is not Christianity at all. 


PROTECTIONISM IN FRANCE. 


N the month of November last, before the victory of the French: 
Republicans was yet assured, a motion was adopted in the 
Senate for an inquiry into the causes of the prevailing depression 
in trade. The motion was intended to fix the responsibility for 
that depression on the Government of the 16th of May. It is self- 
evident that the reactionary policy of MM. de Broglie and de 
Fourtou must have had a disastrous influence on French com- 
merce. At a time when any day might usher in a coup d'état, 
when a part of the army might refuse to act against the liberties 
of the country, and thus precipitate a civil war, and when the 
triumph of the Ultramontanes might lead to a quarrel with 
Germany and Italy, it was inevitable that all enterprise should be 
paralysed, Capitalists and men of business could not reason- 
ably incur risks while the future was so uncertain, There was 
therefore a foundation for the charges made against the Govern- 
ment. But the reaction was not wholly responsible for the de- 
pression. Owing to her recent disasters, France was unable to 
take a leading part in the speculative mania of 1871-3, and 
consequently she escaped the panic in which it resulted. But 
the prolonged crisis on the Continent and in America at. 
length told upon her, as it told upon ourselves, by lessening 
the purchasing powers of her customers. The ravages of 
the phylloxera, and the failure two years ago of both the silk and 
the beetroot crops, produced distress at home. The aspect of 
affairs in South-Eastern Europe aggravated the general etiect of 
this combination of adverse circumstances. As the depression was 
not confined to France, but common to the whole commercial 
world, it was impossible to overlook these facts, and to attribute 
it altogether to the misdeeds of the Government. Consequently, 
when the Marshal submitted to the decision of the country, and 
a Republican Cabinet was installed in power, those who had 
brought forward the motion of inquiry lost interest in it. The 
hateful reactionary Ministers were utterly routed. They had made 
their experiment under the most favourable conditions, and had 
failed miserably ; was it wise to hunt them down? The coun 
had need of repose, and moreover the late Ministers could hardly be: 
convicted of inflicting injury upon the material interests of the 
country without the same charge being established against the 
President, who had called them to office and supported them in all 
their measures. When the Republicans grew lukewarm, the Pro- 
tectionists saw their opportunity, and skilfully availed themselves 
of it. In France, as elsewhere, that party has been enormously 
strengthened by the crisis through which the industrial world is: 
ssing. The beneficial effects of the Anglo-French Commercial 
reaty were so manifest that even M. Thiers, when his continuance 
in power seemed most indispensable for the liberation of the terri- 
tory, and when the need for increased taxation was most urgently 
felt, was unable to induce the National Assembly to impose a duty 
on raw materials, Later still, when as pe yan were being made 
for a renewal of the treaty, the Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the country almost universally reported in favour of less restricted 
intercourse; and the Superior Council of Commerce, after an 
exhaustive inquiry, recommended that the tariff of the existing 
treaties should be adopted even in the case of nations which 
might refuse to conclude treaties in the future, lower duties being 
arranged when new negotiations should be entered into. And in 
accordance with this recommendation was framed the General 
Tariff Bill, introduced at the beginning of last year. Since then, 
however, a great change has taken place in favour of the Pro- 
tectionists; and they have consequently been able to divert to 
their own purposes an inquiry which was originally designed for 
purely political ends. 

The intention of those who obtained the Committee was that it 
should take evidence only as to the consequences of the events, 
subsequent to the 16th of May, and should include in its survey 
ail branches of business, The Protectionists succeeded in inducing 
it to extend its inquiries back to 1860, but to limit them to certaim 
selected industries; and they brought forward a mass of: 
evidence to prove that the effect of the commercial treaties had’ 
been to stimulate the ~ in excess of the exports. As peo 
in Franceare as yet unable to see that the main benefit of foreign 
trade is derived from the imports, the Committee was of course 


‘suitably impressed by the statistics placed before it. It did not. 
‘examine how far those statistics were misleading, inasmuch 
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‘the foreign investments made by Frenchmen, which ey 
ewere of immense amount under the Empire. Accordingly, M. 
Ancel, inthe name of the Committee, has drawn up a Report in 
the highest degree favourable to the Protectionists. Aye begins ‘by 
‘recommending that the commercial treaties shall not be renewed 
~until the new tariff is voted. This general tariff is to apply 
to the countries which do not conclude commercial treaties, and 
consequently is to be the highest enforced in France. By the 
Bill introduced last year it was proposed, as we have already 
‘stated, that it should be identical with the tariff of the existing 
treaties, increased in the case of cottonalone by ten percent. But 
4m the present Session that Bill has been superseded by one 
of a much less liberal character. Instead of ten per cent. addi- 
tional on cotton yarn and tissues, twenty-four per cent. is 
to be added to the treaty duties on cotton, chemicals, coal- 
‘tar, dyes, earthenware, glass, clothing, paper, leather goods, 
meedies, cutlery, brushes, and buttons. Other duties are 
‘also to be increased, though in a less Gegree. Besides this, an 
impost of fifty per cent. is ‘to be laid onimports from countries 
‘which tax French goods higher than twenty per cent. Coming 
from a Cabinet of which M. Léon Say is a member, this Bill is a 

ievous disappointment; and the danger is that, beforeit becomes 
ang it will be made still more reactionary. No doubt the object 
-of the Government is to compel other nations to conclude com- 
mercial treaties with France. Anextraordinary revulsion of feeling 
in favour of Protection is at t witnessed all over Europe ; and 
the French Cabinet fears that, unless it takes precautions, tariffs 
hostile to France will be generally adopted. Therefore, instead 
of renewing its proposal of last year to take the existing treaty 
tariff as the highest, it recommends that in a large number of 
‘instances that tariff shall be increased one-fourth, that in many 
others it shall be raised, though to a less-extent, and that duties 
shall be laid on several articles now exempt—in short, that a 
much higher tariff shall be adopted as regards those countries 
which will not practise reciprocity. As regards those which 
adopt aaa. rates of duty, the Government advises retalia- 
tion. This is a most unwise and ruimous policy; but it flows 
natu from the doctrine that the object of foreign trade 
is to stimulate exports. If the interest of the consumer is 
nothing in comparison with that of the producer, of course Protec- 
tion is right; but on any other theory the folly of a war of tariffs 
is apparent. Because the American people are foolish enough to 
make Lyons silks artificially dear to themselves, the French 
Government proposes to levy one-and-sixpence on American goods 
where it would charge only a shilling on similar goods coming 
from Germany. The.result can only be to impoverish both France 
and the United States while benefiting wiser nations. The French 
market is hardly of sufficient importance to the Americans to 
induce them to depart from their fiscal policy, and it is quite 
— that they may retort by imposing a still heavier duty on 

rench commodities. Ifso, France must either give way, or see 
its silks altogether shut out from the United States, which would 
be a curious ending of protection to native industry. And this would 
be the more provoking amo native industry does not deserve such 
treatment, for the silk manufacturers of Lyons are quite ‘content 
‘to face competition, trusting in the excellence of their own pro- 
‘ducts to secure a market. 

M. Ancel does not venture.an opinion as to whether the com- 
mercial treaties t or ought not to be renewed. It is well 
down, however, that the policy of the Protectionists is to 
ye oop renewal until after the general tariff is voted, and 

a 
But it is hard'y probable that in this they will succeed. Im a 
very able document addressed y the Lyons Chamber of Com- 
merce to the Government, the Chamber points to the action of 
Spain as illustrating the danger to which French industry would 
be exposed if there were no treaties of commerce. The feeling 
thus expressed is very strong in France. In certain industries 
the manufacturers are prepared to take the risk, provided a 
monopoly of the home market is seeured to them, but this is not 
the ieeling of business men generally. They are anxious for 
facilities of trade, on condition of obtaining reciprocity. They 
do not yet see the folly of punishing the French consumer by 
——- him from buying what he wants where it is to be 
‘ound best and cheapest, because some other nation is so blind 
as to set the example. They hope to convince that nation of its 
mistake by refusing to deal with it, quite putting out of sight 
the danger that, if reprisals are once | ao, each party may be 
led very much further than it originally intended to go. How- 
ever, although reciprocity cannot be defended logically, it is a 
decided advance upon pure Protection. Eighteen years ago even the 
Emperor, with all his power, did not venture to ask the Legis- 
lative Body to sanction the Anglo-French Commercial Treaty. 
Now, on the contrary, commercial treaties are approved by the 
vast majority of the trading classes. Perhaps it would be for 
the best in the long run if the recommendation of the Senate 
Committee were to prevail, and if the commercial treaties were 
not to be immediately renewed. Should the Berlin Congress 
succeed in arranging such a settlement of the Eastern question 
as would give some promise of stability, and should the coming 
harvest be good, we might reasonably expect a revival of enter- 
prise and of confidence in the future; and treaties negotiated 
under such circumstances would be more liberal and progressive 
than any which we could expect to see carried in the present 
depression. ‘The Committee of the Senate is also silent as 
to the objects that should be aimed at, supposing the treaties to 


possible, to resist all and every reduction of duties. | 


| render rest absolutely 


be renewed; but it recommends that at all events none of ‘the 
duties now existing should be reduced in the general tariff, and 
it adds that a measure ought ‘to be without delay 
for the relief of French shipping. French merean- 
tile marine is protected by a navigation law based on ‘the 
same principles as that which ‘was repealed in this country 
thirty years ago; yet it is ima manifest state of decay. One 
might that this breakdown of their theories would convince 
the French Protectionists of the futility of endeavouring to bolster 
up industry by State aid. Net in the least. It happens that 
shortly after the conclusion of the Commercial Treaty with England 
the late Emperor relaxed the rigour of the navigation laws, and 
it is to this that the French shipowners attribute their misfortunes, 
instead of acknowledging them to be due to their own want of 
enterprise, to their delay in exchanging wood for iron in naval 
construction, and to their slowness in mtroducing steam. Hence 
they are crying out for more Protection, and the Committee of the 
Senate supports the cry. 


THE DERBY. 


error to the contest for the 
Derby is confined to the W y of the Epsom week. 
Rather it might be said to last from the time the entries are maile 
until the horses pass the winning. As a rule, more than 
two hundred horses are entered for thi race, which number 
may be said to be gradually reduced almost from the day on which 
the nominations close. In the course of the summer preceding the 
race perhaps only one hundred are still supposed to have the 
slightest chance of success; and, as the autunm closes in, this 
number is about halved; while only some dozen can be considered 
as-at all likely to secure the prize. A Derby horse has to go 
through several stages, at any one of which he may be cast aside as 
worthless. First, the owner has to make up his mind whether 
the colt is worth keeping in training, and some really good horses 
are occasionally thrown away through mistakes being made by 
owners and trainers at this early point. Then the colt has his two- 
year-old racing to go through, unlessforsomecause or otherheiskept 
in reserve until he is three, which is veryexceptional. During histwo- 

ear-old summer he may run so badly that he may be consigned to 
Leatiiount from the racing stable, or he may seem so moderate 
that his career for the future may be confined to selling plates. Worse 
still, he may turn out to be a roarer, or he may develop curbs, or 
he may prove to have an uncontrollable te If, however, he 
keeps sound, and performs tolerably, he is considered to have at 
least an outside chance for the Derby. During the early months 
of winter he probably runs but little risk of incurring either injury 
or ill fame, but when the new year sets in it is quite another 
matter. The course of training necessary for winning a Derby is 
a@ severe one, and many horses give way under the ordeal ; so per- 
haps between January and May the colt breaks down, or hits his 
leg, and then all chance of winning the race is over. Or 
even if he keeps substantially sound, he may catch a cold, or suffer 
from some slight and merely temporary accident which may 
; and when this happens near 
the day of the race, the cessation of his training is often long 
enough to render his chance altogether — If the 
keeps well and sound, he is generally tried, and then, if he proves 
much worse than was anticipated, he will probably be scratched. 
Between all these risks, it generally turns out that out of some 
two hundred and thirty horses about two hundred are scratched, or 
else fail to put in an ap, ce when the day arrives. Ilalf the 
battle for this race therefore consists in keeping horses sound, and 
the other half in their being of a certain quality and conformation, 
combining speed and endurance with the strength and activity 
requisite for hills and turns. A curious feature of the Derby is 
that, when the first favourite breaks down, or for some other cause 
does ‘not start, the racing world immediately rushes to the con- 
clusion that the rest of the field is of a very inferior order, although, 
if the favourite does start, in many instances he is beaten by some 
horse which has been little fancied. In four years out of five we 
observe that people say that the three-year-olds are a poor lot, while 
in the fifth year they make out that there never existed such 
a wonderful animal as the then winner of the Derby. On the 
whole, there is no race concerning which so much is said and 
written beforehand. There may ignorant persons who are 
unaware that for the last two or three weeks in a daily paper 
there has been a leading article, about as long as that in tlie 
Times on the Eastern question, almost exclusively devoted to 
this subject. Among wat are perhaps sarcastically termed the 
“educated classes,” however, it is probable that less interest is 
taken in the Derby now than formerly. Even some racing- 
men do not go nowadays to see the race; and in some re- 
spects it is the most unpleasant day’s racing in the whole 
year. Nowhere, and on no occasion, are the dust, the crowd, 
and the discomfort more worrying. The journey to Epsom 
on a Derby day, whether by road or rail, is most dis- 
agreeable, and the return is, if possible, worse still. As to the 
horses and the racing, one 'y sees both in greater perfection 
at Ascot. Yet it must be allowed that the Derby course has this 
great advantage, that horses which are successful over it are 
likely to be the ancestors of good horses of other descrip- 
tions than racers. A Derby winner is, of all animals, the one 
which is most likely to beget stock the slowest ef which (and 
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some of the descendants of the best racehorses are slow) will be 
exactly suited for getting hunters and hacks of the highest poy: b 
and for this reason, if for no other, it is highly desirable that th 
prestige of the Derby should be sustained. it is essentially the 
race which should please those gentlemen who, while professing to 
care nothing for this kind of sport, occasionally attend race meet- 
i in order, as they say, “to encourage our noble breed of 
horses ;” although we must own that we have our suspicions that 
this class of race-goers, in nine cases out of ten, care more for eat- 
ing luncheon, drinking cham e, and keeping up the acquaint- 
ance of racing grandees, than for the breed of any animal in the 
universe. 

After being first favourite during the winter months, Beauclerc, 
the winner of the Middle Park Plate, met with an accident, and 
was scratched. This was the more unfortunate, in some respects, 
because the second in the Middle Park Plate had also fallen lame. 
As this pair had finished three lengths in advance of Pilgrimage, 
the subsequent winner of both the Two Thousand and the One 
Thousand, their absence sadly impaired the quality of the field 
for the Derby. At the same time it must be admitted that, 
had Beauclere remained sound, and won the Two Thousand easily, 
this year's Derby would have been an extremely stupid affair. 
Much as the disappearance of the name of such a good horse from 
the list of probable starters was to be regretted, there can be no 
doubt that, far from taking away from the interest of the race, it 
had the result of making it a singularly open contest. While no 
one horse had very exclusive claims to favouritism, there was some- 
thing to be said in favour of several. Indirectly, the race partook 
much of the nature of a handicap, as the comparative merits of the 
leading favourites could only be judged through their capabilities 
already displayed in handicaps, or through trials with handicap 
horses. We are not over fond of this class of race; but much as 
“handicap form,” as it is termed, is depreciated, it is probable 
that more good horses,ran this year in the City and Suburban 
than in the Derby. Provided that the average class of racehorse 
is as good as usual, and that there are a certain number of first- 
rate horses in training, we do not think there is any need to break 
one’s heart because the quality of the Derby field may be somewhat 
inferior. This year, at any rate, Turf moralists may console them- 
selves with the reflection that Beauclerc ought to prove a stud-horse 
of the highest stamp. Nor need they give way to lamentations 
over the deterioration of our breed of horses, so long as we have 
such animals in training as Petrarch, Silvio, Hampton, Placida, 
Dalham, and Hesper. The Turf may, or may not, be on its decline, 
but, if it is, it is not from want of good horses. In estimating 
the quality of this year’s three-year-olds, it must be borne 
in mind that the fillies are probably better than the 
colts, and none of the best fillies were entered for the Derby. 
Indeed, out of the two hundred and thirty-six nominations for 
that race, at least two hundred and thirty were colts. The best- 
looking of the horses which came to the post for the Derby were, 
perhaps, Childeric and Bonnie Scotland. As to the appear- 
ance of the others, critics objected that Thurio was rather short, 
that Insulaire and Sefton were scarcely of the fine size which 
characterizes most Derby winners, that Cyprus was hardly strong 
enough in his back and loins, and that Attalus was a little light in 
his quarters. The breeding of the favourites was, upon the whole, 
very good, Attalus being about the worst bred of those most fancied. 
* Mauy well-known sires were unfortunately unrepresented—notably 
Blair Athol, Parmesan, Adventurer, Hermit, St. Albans, and Lord 
Lyon. Macaroniand Rosicrucian were most unlucky, as the former 
might have had a chance of being the sire of a Derby winner if 
Maximilian had not been scratched when in perfect health, while the 
latter would almost certainly have gained that honour if Beauclerc 
had not met with an accident. It would be hard to say exactly 
which of the competitors had previously shown the best public 
form. All the horses which were for any amount 
had run before, with the exception of Bonnie Scotland, a chest- 
nut colt by Thormanby, out of Blue Bell, who much resembled 
his sire in appearance. Sir Joseph had won five races as a 
two-year-old, and lust one. On the latter occasion there was evi- 
dently something wrong with him, as he afterwards beat his 
conqueror. But in the course of his five victories he had never 
met any very powerful competitors, and therefore it was impossible 
to infer from these performances that he was undoubtedly a race- 
horse of the highest class. Nevertheless, the style in which he 
had won his races left nothing to be desired. He had not appeared 
in public this year before the . On the other hand, Insulaire 
= Thurio, Sefton and Childeric, had all been out already during the 

ing, and the general result of their performances tended to divide 

into two pairs, the first-named couple having run much better 
than the second. There was much difference of opinion as to the 
right of precedence of Insulaire and Thurio. Thurio had given 
Sefton 5 lbs. and beaten him by half a length; while, on another 
occasion, Insulaire, at even weights, had beaten him by a length 
and a half. The friends of Insulaire maintained that the extra 


5 lbs. carried by Thurio would not make the difference of a length, 


to which the supporters of the latter horse replied that Sefton 
started badly and also swerved in the Two Thousand, when 
Insulaire beat him so easily. Then Insulaire went over to Paris 
to win the French Derby last Sunday, and had ‘had a hurried 
journey back in order to be in time to compete at Epsom on 
Wednesday. Attalus, who had not run in public since last year, 
had performed but indifferently as a two-year-old, although some 
of his work was not so bad; but his claims chiefly rested on his re- 
puted success in a trial with Glengarry, to whom it was said hecould 


give 21 Ibs. Glengarry had been a bad third to Thurio and Sefton in 
the Craven Stakes, and the question presented itself whether this 
amounted to more or less than a 21 lb. beating. Cyprus had won 
the Woodcote Stakes with great ease, and many winners of this 
race have turned out celebrities. He also enjoyed a great private 
reputation. His later two-year-old career, however, had not been 
as successful as might have been wished. 

The tield might, therefore, have been classed in the following 
divisions :—First, the colts which had run in public this spring— 
naniely, Insulaire, Thurio, Sefton, and Childeric ; secondly, those 
which had not been out this year, but which had run last year— 
Sir Joseph, Cyprus, and Attalus; thirdly, the colt which had 
never run in public before—namely, Bonnie Scotland ; and, finally, 
the outsiders in a body. The Free Handicap which the official 
handicapper of Newmarket issues before the Derby affords 
a valuable summary of disinterested professional opinion upon 
the prospects and merits of the three-year-olds. In the 
present instance, the handicapper had estimated Sir Joseph as 
1 lb. better than Thurio, whom again he considered 1 lb. superior 
to Insulaire. The latter horse he esteemed 5 lbs. better than 
Childeric, and Childeric 2 lbs. better than Sefton. Three pounds 
below Sefton he placed Attalus and Oasis, and, 2 lbs. lower still, 
Cyprus, whom he only considered 1 1b, better than Red Archer. 
The amount of credence which he placed in the reports that 
Attalus could give Glengarry 21 lbs. was shown by the fact that 
he handicapped them within 6 lbs. of each other. It is interesting 
to observe that he thought Beauclere 6 lbs. superior to Sir 
Joseph, Pilgrimage, Jannette, and Emilius, all of which he placed 
on a par. 

ian for what was known beforehand. Now let us notice 
the incidents of the race itself. Of the three more important of 
the public performers of last year who had not hitherto appeared 
this spring—Sir Joseph, Cyprus, and Attalus—it is sufficient to 
observe that they failed to fulfil the expectations which had been 
formed of them, and the same might be said of the untried Bonnie 
Scotland and the whole party of outsiders. This only leaves the 
fates of the four more distinguished public runners of this year to 
be considered—namely, Insulaire, Thurio, Sefton, and Childeric. 
Insulaire was unfortunate, as a brute called Priscillian, who had been 
galloped almost to death during the first half of the race, managed 
to tumble down just in front of him, thus obliging him to make a 
slight détour which probably lost him some ground. Excuses may 
therefore be made for his defeat by a length and a half, especially when 
his recent journey to Paris and race in the French Derby are taken 
into consideration. Thurio ran very well indeed for about a mile 
and a quarter, but then he was beaten, and perhaps the best excuse 
that can be made for him is that he may be unsuited to the course. 
No doubt, in the Craven Meeting, Thurio was perfectly trained, 
whereas Sefton was still open to improvement; for if the Derby 
running was correct, Sefton must be at least a stone and a half 
better than he was on the 25th of April. Putting the 
question of improvement on one side, there can be no doubt that 
Sefton’s victory in the Derby was a reversal of public form. It is 
of course very possible to explain why public running in this in- 
stance was not confirmed, but it would be useless to attempt to 
deny the fact. Without doubt, previous form is the best guide 
in racing matters, but if it were always maintained, there would 
be no excitement in attending races, 

For the edification of those who neither saw nor took the 
trouble to read accounts of the race, it may be sufficient to observe 
that, after two or three false starts, the twenty-two competitors 
got away on very equal terms; that a miserable-looking animal 
made the running early in the race, accompanied by a couple of 
other horses which had been merely started for that purpose ; but 
that during the more important part of the contest Sefton led and 
eventually won, Insulaire running second, and Childeric third. It 
should be remembered that in the City and Suburban Sefton had 
also come to the front and made the running very gaily somewhat 
soon, but not at quite such an early — as he did in the Derby. 
Although the race was won by a length and a half, there was 
rather a pretty struggle between Childeric, Sefton, and Insulaire, 
each of whom at certain moments seemed to have some prospect 
of victory, and the finish was by no means a poor one. It does 
not do to lay too much stress upon the time occupied by a race; 
but we may conclude by observing that nineteen years have elapsed 
since such a slow Derby has been run, which may be to a certain 
extent accounted for by the heaviness of the ground in certain 
parts of the course. 


REVIEWS. 


TRELAWNY’S RECORDS OF SHELLEY AND BYRON." 


WENTY years have passed since the first edition of Mr. 
Trelawny’s Recollections of Shelley and Byron was published. 

The book has become very rare, thanks, we suppose, to the enthu- 
siasm of Shelley's worshippers. In 1820 Mr. Trelawny was 
tempted to seek out Shelley, because he was perhaps the best- 
abused man in Europe. In 1878 his name is the watchword of a 
singular sect, who treasure the early copies of his poems, who ask 
if he “ was not a perfect man,” who hunt for little pieces of gossip 


* Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author. By E. J. Trelawny. 
London: B. M. Pickering. 1878. 
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about their hero. Mr. Trelawny has gratified these devotees by 
printing some additional records. His book is certainly of great 


and almost painful interest. The two most attractive characters in 
the “ Records” are those of Shelley and the Author. When Mr. 
Trelawny s of Shelley, his pages are illuminated with the light 


of an undying affection. “Shelley’s bright eyes in the distance” 
seem to shine upon you, and out of the darkness of many years you 
recognize the poet, as his friends did, through “a full assurance 

iven by looks.” One is reminded of the elegy on Sir Philip 

idney, “ the Friend’s passion for his Astrophel,” with the verse 
commemorating “ his lovely cheerful eyne.” As to Mr. Trelawny’s 
own adventures in the Greek War of Independence, we have only 
to regret that he says so little about them :— 

Our head-quarters were on Par Our amb des, onslaughts, 
rock-fighting, forays, stalking Turkish cavalry, successes and failures, inter- 
mingled with conferences, treaties, squabbles, intrigues, and constant 
change, were exciting at the time: so is deer-stalking ; so was the Caffre 
war to those engaged in it; but as they are neither edifying nor amusing 
to write nor to read about, I shall not record them. 


Mr. Trelawny does, however, pave the tale of the treachery in 
Odysseus’s cave, to which we shall return. 

Cabeleunity, the other persons in these Recollections—Byron, 
Mrs. Shelley, and the rest—are made the shadow in the picture. 
When Mr. Trelawny introduces Mrs. Shelley (vol. i. p. 23), 
what he has to say is favourable and friendly :—“ She was witty, 
social, and animated in the society of friends, though mournful in 
solitude ”; and she expressed herself with much force and origi- 
nality. In p. 72 of the old edition, ‘ Mrs. Shelley joined us, her clear 
grey eyes and thoughtful brow expressing the ‘bre she could not 
speak.” In the new edition (vol. i. p, 106), Mrs. Shelley still 
“joined us,” but we hear nothing about the love she could not 
speak, nor about her clear grey eyes and thoughtful brow. This 
is certainly hard on Mrs. Shelley. Inthe old book the story of 
Mr. Trelawny’s finding the poet in the forest scribbling the lines 
“ Ariel to Miranda take” ends (p. 75) with the word “ bantlings.” 
In the new work (i. 108) an anecdote is thrust in casually after 
“ bantlings ” to enable Mr. Trelawny to say, “I did not then know 
that the green-eyed monster haunted his own house.” This 
remark is surely superfluous. Mrs, Shelley was too good a woman 
not to be jealous ; and it was not in the nature of things that she 
should like ‘“ Epipsychidion.” Shelley says, in a letter published 
by Mr. Richard Garnett (Fortnightly Review, June 1878) , “The 
person whom ‘ Epipsychidion’ celebrates was a cloud instead of 
a Juno.” He adds:—“I think one is always in love with some- 
thing or other; the error, and I confess it is not easy for spirits 
cased in flesh and blood to avoid it, consists in seeking in a mortal 
image the likeness of what is perhaps eternal.” Here, then, are two 
errors, and if one wedded spirit cased in flesh and blood must go 
and fall in love with clouds, the other wedded spirit cased in flesh 
and blood will assuredly be jealous of the clouds. The second 
blunder is the complement of the former, and every one might have 
taken these domestic troubles for granted. Mr. Trelawny’s addi- 
tional “ records ” do not make us think worse of Mrs. Shelley, but 
they do give a disagreeable tone to his book. Mr. Garnett has 
published, in the article already quoted, some letters which prove 
that Mr. Trelawny’s present judgment is possibly an afterthought. 
It must be acknowledged with pleasure that he stands up for the 
character of ‘the married woman,” the first wife, whom Shelley so 
heartlessly abandoned. Her death caused him ceaseless remorse. 

Byron, as every one remembers, was rather severely handled in 
Mr. Trelawny’s original Recollections. Mr. Trelawny’s Byron, 
as studied from the life, is very like Thackeray's Byron, as deduced 
from his works, We have here a picture, probably true enough, 
of an affected, self-conscious, ill-tempered, and capricious man of 
genius, Like other notable persons before and since, Byron was 
often vexed to find that people knew him as an author, a poet, a 
traveller in Greece. He wanted to be thought a man of the world, 
which, in one sense, he emphatically was not, for the world did 
not love him, nor he the world. He seemed to think that, if the 
- cared to see him because he could hit a half-crown with a 

ullet at twelve yards, swim the river, and “ give Polidoria damned 
good thrashing,” that was all very well. If the public was interested 
in him because he was the most powerful of living poets, that was 

- very degrading and vulgar. This view could not possibly be shared 
Mr. Trelawny. He, too, could hit a half-crown at twelve 
yards (no very difficult feat), was Byron’s master on the water, 
and doubtless could have given the poet “a damned good thrash- 
ing.” Mr. Trelawny was what Byron only wished to be—a Corsair 
in active training. Thus their characters clashed, though Mr. 
Trelawny admits that Byron was excellent company on a 
yacht; and yachting is a crucial triel of temper and sociability. 

We need not examine all the hard things which Mr. Trelawny 
says about Byron. If they had been known and believed in the 
height of the Byron fever, they might have done good. “ The nick- 
names given us in our youth are generally appropriate. Byron 
was designated ‘Baby Byron’; it fitted him to a T, wayward, 
capricious, Jured by glitter and false lights, and his vivid imagina- 
tion, ever screaming after new toys, and then picking them to 
pieces to see what they were made of, with nothing satisfied.” This 
isan admirable summary of all in Byron which it is unnecessary 
to remember. Mr. Trelawny gives an amusing description of 
Greece from the lips of Fletcher, Byron's servant :— 


Caprarn : How did you live ? 

FLEeTcuER : Like dogs, on goat’s flesh and rice, sitting on the floor in a 
hovel, all eating out of one dirty round dish, tearing the flesh to pieces with 
their fingers; no knives, no fi and only two or three horn spoons. They 


drink a stuff they call wine, but it tastes more of turps than grapes, and ig 
carried about in stinking -skins, and every one drinks from the same 
bowl ; then they have coffee, which is pounded, and they drink it, dregs 
and all, without sugar. They are all smoking when not sleeping ; they 
sleep on the floor in their clothes and shoes; they never undress or wash, 
except the ends of their fingers, and are covered with lice and fleas. The 
Turks were the only respectable people in the country. If they go, Greece 
will be like bedlam broke loose. It’s a land of lies, and lice, and fleas, and 
thieves. What my lord is going there for the Lord only knows, I don’t.” 
Then, seeing his master was looking, he said, “ And my master can’t deny 
what I have said is true.” 

“No,” said Byron, “ to those who look at things with hog’s eyes, and can 
see nothing else.” 


And we may, if we like, find in Byron what Fletcher found in 
Hellas, It is superfluous to add that Mr. Trelawny sees a great 
many things in Byron’s nature, in addition to those meaner 
qualities which answer to the evil characteristics of Greece. 

We are tired of the controversy about Byron’s legs. Mr. Tre- 
lawny must have known all about them, for he had often bathed 
with Byron. “On one of these occasions he held out his right leg 
to me, saying, ‘I hope this accursed limb will be knocked off in 
the war’” (ii, 109). There was thus no need of the post-mortem 
examinations described in p. 130. As to the real nature of 
Byron’s deformity, it is as important as the grave question whether 
Fletcher brought Mr. Trelawny “clear water” (ii. 133) or “a 
bottle of porter” (Hecollections, 1858, p. 227). Mr. Trelawny’s 
discrepancies of statement may be left to be reconciled by the class 
of critics who edit Keats's love-letters. 

The largest addition to the Recollections is contained in vol. i. 
pp. 152-170. In his old volume Mr. Trelawny gave (. 105) an 
account of the seamanship of Shelley and Williams which made 
an accident seem the most probable thing in the world. He then 
passed straight to his parting with Shelley for the last time. The 
new pages contain many stories about Shelley’s habit of playing 
with death on the sea, where poets are “the aukerd’st aig 
is.” There is a long anecdote of Shelley’s proposal to Mrs. Wil- 
liams that they should “ together solve the great mystery.” Mrs. 
Williams was frightened; but one may doubt whether Shelley 
was as serious as Chapelle and other friends of Moliére, when, in a 
fit of drunken pessimism, they all walked out to drown themselves 
at Auteuil. . Williams’s answer certainly showed presence of 
mind as great as that of Moliére. He pointed out that Chapelle’s 
be ridicul was arrived at 

ter supper. Mrs. Williams, pressed to solve the t mystery, 
said, “ “ thank you, not now; I should like my pss first, and 
so would the children.” 

Nothing is more singular in Mr. Trelawny’s description of 
Shelley’s last days than the gathering of omens of evil round the 
party. They dreamed dreams, they beheld apparitions, their very 
words were dyyat, and boded misfortune. e last lines of Mrs, 
Williams's last letter to Shelley were:—“ Are you going to join 
your friend Plato, or do you expect I shall soon? Buona notte.” 
In reading these pages one has a feeling as of sultry air charged 
with currents of trouble, and full of fevered dreams disturbing souls 
singularly sensitive. Mr, Trelawny lays no stress on these things,. 
which makes them even more impressive. Mr. Garnett’s oppor- 
tune article in the Fortnightly Review deals with the visions of 
these “ fey men.” Shelley “had seen the figure of himself, which 
met him as he walked on the terrace, and said to him, ‘ How long 
do you mean to be content ?’” Mrs. Williams, too, beheld him on 
the terrace, though he “ was far off at the time she saw him.” 
There is nothing in modern literature so like the signs that went 
before the burning of Njal, in the Saga. 

Mr. Trelawny’s account of the discovery of Shelley’s body, and 
of the incremation, is classical. It has been left to Mr. ee 
Barnett Smith to “give a different version of the details,” a ver- 
sion which Mr. Trelawny thinks it worth while to refute. It is 
unnec to tell the well-known tale again; but it may be ob- 
served that Mr. Trelawny is confirmed in his belief that Shelley's 
boat was run down by a felucca. “ That this had been her fate 
had been the opinion of the Spezzia dockyard authorities and of all 
who saw her.” As to the “ dying declaration of an old Italian 
sailor,” that “ he was one of the crew who ran down Shelley,” Mr. 
Garnett has something to say :—“ It seems established that such a 
declaration was made, but under circumstances which precluded 
all possibility of examining or verifying it ; nor is it quite certain 
whether it related to Shelley’s catastrophe, or to some other.” 

We are not certain that Mr. Trelawny’s account of his sojourn 
in Parnassus is not the most charming part of his invaluable book. 
Surely no other living man has seen such adventures, and yet cares 
so little for them as to publish only a scanty ent. The 
acquaintance of Odysseus we first made in Landor's Imagi: 
Conversations, where Mr. Trelawny and the Greek chief take part 
in a delightful dialogue. Later reading of Mr. Finlay’s History 
seemed to show that Odysseus was not all that Mr. Landor 

inted him. In Mr. Trelawny’s memoirs, however, he is still the 

eroic leader, holding his own in his inaccessible cave against 
kings, diplomatists, Turks, and Phanariotes. It is impossible, 
without long extracts, to do justice to the interest of the narrative. 
When Odysseus was absent, an attempt was made to assassinate 
Mr. Trelawny by a Scot, one Fenton, inheritor of the double curse of 
Assynt and Menteith, the betrayers of Montrose and of Wallace :— 


Tt was prema | hot ; all my people had retreated into one of the upper 
grottoes, where it was always cool, to enjoy their usual siesta. Fenton 
said, he had made a bet with Whitcombe about their shooting, and that I 
was to decide it. My Italian servant, Everett, then put up a board for a 
y ~ at the extremity of the terrace. After they had fired several shots, 
at Fenton’s suggestion I sent the Italian to his above. Fenton 
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then said to me, after some more.shots had been fired wide of the mark, 
“ You can beat him with your pistol, he has no chance with us veterans.” 

I took a pistol from my belt and fired ; they were standing close together 
on a flat rock, two yards behind me; the instant I had fired I heard another 
report, and felt that I was shot in the back. They both exclaimed, “ What 
a horrid accident!” As one of their flint guns had just before hung fire, 
and I had seen Fenton doing something to the lock of his, I thought it was 
an accident. I said, “ Fenton, this must have been accidental!” He as- 
sured me it was so, and expressed the deepest sorrow. No thougit of their 
treachery crossed my mind. I did not fall, but sat down on a rock with the 
pistol in my hand, and in perfect possession of all my faculties. Fenton 
said, “ Shail I shoot Whitcombe?” I answered, “No.” I took my other 
from my belt, when Fenton said, “I will cali your servant,” and 

astily left me, following Whitcombe to the entrance porch. The dog, 
growling fiercely, first stopped their flight ; he had the voice of a lion, and 
never gave a false alarm. The Hungarian, always prompt, was quickly at 
his post on the upper terrace. Fenton, who had run away, called to him, 
“A dreadful accident! will you come down and help?” ‘The Hungarian 
said, “No accident, but treachery! If you don’t put your carbine down, I 
shall shoot you.” Fenton as a last resort was raising bis carbine, when the 
liungarian shet him and he fell dead. 

The Albanian came from the guard-room, and understanding no language 
but his own, was quite bewildered. Whitcombe, Fenton’s dupe and con- 
federate, attempted to escape by the trap-door leading to the ladder; the 
dog threw him on ‘his'back, and held him as if he had been a rat. Achmett, 
the Turk, seized him, bound his arms, dragged him to a erane used for 
hoisting things from below, put a slip-knot in the rope, and placed it round 
his ankles to hang him. His convulsive shrieks and the frantic struggles 
he made as his executioners were hoisting him over the precipice, calling 
on God to witness that he was innocent, thrilled through my shattered 
nerves; he besought me to let him live till the morning, or for one hour, 
that he might write home, or even for five minutes until he had told me 
everything. 

This passage suffers from being detached from the context, where 
it is part of one of the most spirited narratives in the English 
lan 


We fear there is little reason to hope that Mr. Trelawny will 


give the world some more “ Records” of himself. His book stands | 


alone in the voluminous and confused literature which deals with 
the lives of Shelley and Byron. There are, apparently, documents 
still to be brought forward, explanations still to be made. A healthy 
love of the y of these great men may coexist with extreme 
contempt for gossip and shreds of evidence about this or that 
failing or error. Mr. Trelawny saw them both in the large air of 
the forest, the mountain, and the sea ; his book would have been 
more agreeable if it had been composed in a broader spirit, if he had 
abstained from mention of pettinesses which at this distance of 
time we might be content to forget. 


BURMA PAST AND PRESENT.* 


bot his preface the author of this book tells us that he “ fears he 
has laid himself open to a charge of egotism,’ and that the 
very nature of an autobiography is to be egotistical. From these 
two propositions no reader of his volumes is likely to dissent. The 
work should be recast, and termed a history of the family, descent, 
and sporting and other adventures of the late Chief Com- 
missioner of British Burma, with some notices of the country, 
the people, the religion, and the language, thrown in, We 
have a portrait of the author in the frontispiece; another of his 
encestor, William Fytche, who was himself President of the 
Bengal Council of Merchants as far back as 1752, and of whom 
it is hinted that, had he lived, he would effectually have prevented 
the tragedy of the Black Hole; anda third of a young gentle- 
man whom we take to be the spes surgentis Zuli, and who is con- 
templating, with a mixture of scorn and detiance, the bones of a 
gigantic elephant that has fallen a victim to the deadly aim of 


his father, at the distance of twelve paces, in the jungles of. 


Bassein. The General, indeed, claims to have been a vigorous 
administrator and a mighty hunter. A picture at p. 100 of 
the first volume, to say the truth, rather alarmed us; and we in- 
stinctively turned to the second volume to see if the completion 
of the work had unavoidably been entrusted to other hands. 
The author is represented here as lying flat on the ground, 
with a a. tiger, face upwards, stretched right across his loins. 
In the distance is a companion who has just missed his shot, and 
—his long brown hair streaming in the wind—is making off as 
fast as his legs ean carry him. We are glad to state that, though 
in this instance FitzJames seems below and the Gael unpleasantly 
above, the monarch of the jungles had been killed by two balls 
from the author's weapon. He takes care, too, to tell us that 
no such battery as his had been seen before in Bassein, On 
anether occasion, while still a subaltern, doing duty with 
the irregular known as the Arrakan Battalion, he was 
backed to shoot a hundred couple of snipe in six hours. This 
-sporting feat made no little stir in the quiet station of Akyab. 
ope tents were brought down and pitched almost on the 
edge of the snipe marshes. Preparations were made for a general 
luncheon, and we apprehend that cuteherries and offices were 
deserted long before the orthodox hour of closing. The chaplain 
of the station condescended to act as umpire and to count the 
birds as they were brought in. ‘The shooting at ten 
o'clock. The sportsman had two guns (muzzle-loaders) and a 
man to load, and by four o'clock in the afternoon the bet was 
more than won, as 126 couple had been brought to bag. We 
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imagine that this episode will invite less criticism than the 
story related at p. 177, Vol. I., where the author, while 
at Moulmein, saw, in appearance, an old college friend and 
was about to offer him a cup of tea, the friend about that very 
time having died six hundred miles away. Besides killing 
game of all kinds, from the snipe to the rhinoceros and the 
elephant, General Fytche had the teite of giving his name to a 
new species of partridge and to a new variety of the orchid; and 
his pages are in consequence enlivened by pictures of the Bam- 
busicola Fytchii and the Dendrobium Fytchianum, with long 
descriptive notes in extremely un-Ciceronian Latin, taken from the 
Botanical Magazine and the Proceedings of the Zoological Society. 
The author has also seen a fair amount of active service. He was 
present at Chillianwalla and at Guzerat. He hunted down Dacoits 
and rebels in the district of Bassein at the close of the second 
Burmese war. He won prizes at race-meetings with the horse that 
in 1849 carried him gallantly from Lahore to one of the Sikh 
battles. And he got the King of Burma to consent to a com- 
mercial treaty and to receive an embassy from the Viceroy. With 
all this, he appears haunted by a feeling that his merits were 
not fully recognized by any Viceroy, after the time of Lord 
Dalhousie, until the arrival of Lord Mayo. Lord Lawrence, we 
grieve to say, did not, the author thinks, seem to eare much for 
Burma, with its yey partridges, its gigantic elephants, and 
its unlimited supp 4 of snipe. He would persist in looking at 
Burma “ through Punjabi spectacles.” But Lord Mayo, with 
his more than usual urbanity, made up for this oversight, addressed 
the author friendly notes as ‘ My dear General,” and conveyed to 
him in his own handwriting the views of the Government 
of India on our political relations with the ruler of Ava. 
To speak plainly and seriously, it is matter for regret that readers 
should derive their impression of Indian administrators from books 
in which self-assertion is practically unbounded and predominates 
over all other qualities. That Anglo-Indians should now be 
dreaded as bores in the House of Commons is bad enough. That 
they should narrate the rise and progress of a great and improving 
dependency and overlay valuable information with egotistic 
flourishes and personal details of no interest beyond the author's 
domestic circle, is worse still. There are abundant indications in 
these volumes that the author has passed a useful, active, and 
laborious life ; that he has accumulated a large store of materials ; 
that he had the interests of the Burmese population at heart ; and 
that, under his rule, the province was not unwisely administered. 
We gladly turn from sporting anecdotes to other topics, lite 
aud administrative, on which the author says what is nate | 
hearing. 

When the Burmese authorities, after the first campaign of 
1824-5, were for a time brought to their senses by the loss of 
Assam, of Arrakan, and of the Tenasserim Provinces, every effort 
was made by successive English statesmen to cultivate friend] 
relations with their arrogant sovereign. A Resident of high ran 
was accredited to the Court, and did all in his power to make his 
presence endurable to the ruler and his Ministers. After 1839 we 
ceased to have any Agent at Amarapura; andthe diplomatic history of 
subsequent years is made up of repeated complaints by our frontier 
authorities of Dacoities and robberies on the part of Burmans, and 
of insulting or evasive replies sent to our requests fur redress. At 
one time during the Afghan disasters we were very near having 
a Burmese war on our hands at the other extremity of our pos- 
sessions ; but extreme measures were averted, mainly by the policy 
and sagacity of the late Mr. Thoby Prinsep and the late Mr. Wil- 
berforce Bird, who were then members of the Supreme Council. 
When, in 1851, the Governor of Rangoon had grossly insulted the 
captain of one of our merchant vessels, and all reparation was 
refused, there were not wanting men of experience who still 
thought that war could have been avoided. But the obstinacy and 
arrogance of the Burmese were held to justify the vigorous action 
of Lord Dalhousie. The first Burmese campaign, in the weak 
hands of Lord Amherst, lasted two years and cost ten millions. 
Under the firm guidance of Lord Dalhousie the Burmese were 
driven out of Rangoon, Bassein, and Prome in the space of little 
more than six months; a tract of country filling up the vacant sea- 
board between our possessions of Arrakan and Tenasserim was an- 
nexed to the British Empire; and the second campaign of 1852 
was over, at the cost of a million and a half. To this day no 
treaty of cession has ever been signed: by the King of Burma. We 
hold Pegu, as we took it in 1852, by simple right of conquest 
and ability to protect ourselves against all comers. Whilst 
the sagacity of Lord Dalhousie in effectively barring any 
part of the coast of the Bay of Bengal against any European 
or American Power has been amply vindicated, the financial re- 
sults of annexation have sur d all hope. Exports have 
increased; agriculture has developed; and, though there is not 
nearly population sufficient to do justice to the resources 
of the province, the administration may compare not un- 
favourably with, let us say, the Centfal Provinces of India. 

In respect of heat, rainfall, and moist climate, there is not much 
difference between one Burmese province and another. Arrakan 
is bounded by the Bay of Bengal on one side, and by a high range 
of mountains covered with forest, which shuts off the valley of the 
Irrawaddy, on the other. Tenasserim, in like manner, is mountainous 
and intersected by streams. The tract through which the Sittang, 
the Rangoon river, and the Irrawaddy empty their waters into the 
Bay of Bengal is romps gn most valuable portion of all British 
Burma. In most parts of the province rice flourishes ; cotton, indigo, 
and tobacco are abundant ; coffee has thriven in patches, and there 
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are hopes of tea. The cinchona plant has been introduced into 
the Tongoo. district,.on the frontier of the Karen country. In 
Independent Burma there are some celebrated petroleum wells, 
and the Burmese are adepts at casting bells and gongs, &c., 
carving wood, manufacturing lacquered ware, and making filagree 
gold and silver work. General Fytche discourses at some length on 
the trees and plants of his province. ‘The usual tropical vegeta~ 
tion clothes the valleys, the uplands, and the high ranges; and 
the Pinus longifolia, strange to say, is found in the Thoung-gyeen 
valley only three hundred feet above the sea-level. The Amherstia 
nobilis; so named by Dr. Wallich from the wile of the well-known 
Governor-General, forty feet high, with its pendulous branches 
and flowers of scarlet and nd. must be a gorgeous sight; 
but the most valuable of timber trees is of course the 
teak. Unfortunately, this tree is not often found in clumps 
or masses. Even in what are called teak forests, and are reserved 
as such, the proportion is one teak tree to three hundred others. 
Formerly teak-felling was unrestricted and ruinous; now nearly 
acres of forests are bd State officials, 
cutting and ing are ted by sound economic principles. 
depéts in one year, and this amount is trebled by the timber 
brought down for export from Upper or Independent Burma, the 
Shan, and the Karen States. We wish that General Fytche had 
given us fuller details regarding the management of the forests, 
which now forms a distinct branch of the administration ; and 
that he had been a little more diffuse about the land revenue and 
the system of cultivation, rents, and taxes. Compared with the 
labyrinth of sub-infeudations existing in India proper, the Burmese 
system is simplicity itself. The land in the plains is held by small 
peasant proprietors whose holdings average about ten acres. There 
are no large zemindars and no middlemen, and Government deals 
directly with the individual cultivators or with proprietary com~- 
munities. They are, however, averse to accepting leases. The 
abundance of cultivable but unoccupied lands fairly accounts: for 
this reluetance. The land revenue proper, though on the increase, 
does not yet, we believe, exceed half a million of our money. We 
repeat that a sound disquisition en this subject would have in- 
creased the value of the work, We want something beyond a 
atatement that the whole revenue of the province is two millions. 
On the character of the people General Fytche has a good deal 
to say, and what he says is satisfactory. The Burmese are not 
under the tyranny of caste. Their women are free and inde- 
pendent. The men are good-humoured, courteous, and con- 
tented, but peculiarly sensitive to ridicule and prone to suicide. 
They are moreover given to gambling, boat-racing, wrestling, and 
boxing, and what is called football, although any part of the 
body besides the foot (except the hand) may be used to effect 
the =e of the players, which is not to win a goal, but to keep 
the up in the air as lung as possible. Falsehood, the bane of 
native society in India, is less prevalent. The author notes that, 
though the tenets of the Buddhist religion will not allow a Burmese 
to deprive animals of their lives, there is no law against eating 
what has been killed by another person; and the lower classes, like 
the Garos and some other tribes of the Eastern frontier, will eat 
anything, even animals that have dieda natural death. The author 
says, with obvious truth, that some knowledge of the national 
religion is essential to the comprehension of a nation. The 
sensuality of the Hindu is in part explained by the character of 
the gross divinities whom he worships; the fierce intolerance of 
the Mussulman is direetly derived from his Koran; and the purity 
of the Buddhist code of ethics is a standing protest against the 
corruptions of Hinduism. Almsgiving, charity, self-denial, temper- 
ance, are insisted on by the great apostle of the Buddhist creed with 
an earnestness which raises it high in the scale of religions. It is 
when it attempts to solve the perplexing problem of human nature 
that Buddhism collapses. tama, coming as a reformer and 
deliverer, could hold out to his disciples nothing more attractive 
than total annihilation; no reward for the best and holiest 
of lives, except final absorption into unintelligent matter. General 
Fytche traces the existing belief in spirits, demons, and ogres to 
the older creed which Buddhism has supplanted; and he gives a 
concise and clear account of the life and habits of Buddhist 
Phoongyees, the poverty and simplicity of their lives, and the 
uliar ceremonies of their burial. The body of a deceased 
hoongyee is placed on a car, taken to the cemetery, and lifted on 
a pyres which is composed of highly inflammable materials, and 
which is ignited by discharges of rockets, while dancing and 
drinking go on in booths hastily constructed for the occasion. One 
meritorious point of the monastic order is that it encourages edu- 
cation ; and the Government has wisely determined to found a 
higher national education on the basis of these indigenous schools. 
There are some female schools in the province, and others for 
the young of both sexes, of which General Fytche says a good 
deal in the appendix. He also draws attention to the establish- 
ment of a normal school for male and female teachers at Rangoon. 
The deficiencies of arrangement, method, and sequence in 
these two volumes are annoying and vexatious. Long experi- 
ence in rendering and drafting reports should have enabled the 
author to cast his ample materials in a better mould. Few people 
read appendices, and’ yet some of the most important announce- 
ments as to the effect of our administration are consigned to 
this literary exile: Accounts of skirmishes with rebels in 1854, 
and of the commercial treaty which General Fytche must re- 
member was carried out in Lord Lawrence’s time, might with far 
greater advantage have heen woven into the political history of the 


vince. In one or two chapters the notes quite overpower the 
text. In the narrative of the mission to Mandalay in 1867, which 
resulted in that commercial treaty, Colonel Fytche, like Cesar, 
speaks in the third person; and altogether, what with trivial 
personal anecdotes, and with the failure to set out a not inconsider- 
able political experience to the best advantage, these two volumes 
will scarcely obtain for their author that permanent place in semi~- 
official Indian literature which otherwise they might have de- 
served, 


AGRICULTURAL FRANCE.* 
i pHE great utility of this book, which we begin by heartily 


recommending to all who desire to be a little less ignorant 

about France than English people usually are, is that it is a cor- 

rective of those consecrated errors—general ideas. The general 

ideas entertained by all but exceptionally well-informed English- 

men about the neighbouring country are that it is flat and uninte- 
resting, that there are no hedges, that the land is divided every-- 
where into properties about as big as gardens in England, that 
the people are poor, agriculture in a very backward state, and sub- 
stantial prosperity generally neglected for the frivolities of life. 

The writer of the present article distinctly remembers being told 
by a member of the English aristocracy that there were no moun- 
tains in France; and another Englishman, famous in a liberal pro- 

fession, imagined that France produced only silk and wine and 
luxuries, declaring at the same time his preference for useful pro- 
ducts like the coal and iron of England. Mistakes like these arise 
from the desire to form simple general ideas about complicated 
subjects. A great country like France is sure to be a complicated 
subject, and it is in the highest degree difficult to form ideas 
about it which shall be at the same time both general and accu- 
rate. The considerable extent of the country is, to begin with, 
very seldom realized by English people unless they are endowed 
with the special geographical mind which pays attention to these 
things. e whole of England and Wales, with Scotland and 
Ireland and all our smaller islands thrown in, would find 
easy lodging on the soil of France, and leave vacant spaces for 
another Scotland and a second Ireland, with Denmark into the 
bargain; not of course in their present shape, but land with an 
equivalent area. A country of such extent is likely to be 
greatly varied, and France, as might be expected, is a country of 
great differences andoppositeextremes. The English idea that France 
is a flat country, or a country of slightly elevated surfaces, is true for 
vastregions; but there are other regions of wild hills, and othersagain 
of magnificent mountains, far s ing, both in grandeur and 
elevation, the more famous mountains ot Scotland. This might 
be learned from any well-compiled geography ; but the geographies 
have a feeble influence in comparison with received ideas. There 
are many differences, visible to the observant traveller, and still 
more visible to the resident who changes his locality, which are 
scarcely noticed in the geographies. Writers outside of France 
speak with much decision about what they call “the French char- 
acter,” about which they have the clearest possible ideas. What 
should we say of a foreigner who mixed together the Irish, Scotch, 
and English characters in all their varieties, and made a clear type 
for all alike under the general title “ the character of the British 

islanders”? Yet the difference between a Burgundian and a 

Breton, between a Picard and a Provencal, is as wide as that 

between the furthest extremities of our own islands. The Deyon- 

shire man is not more of a foreigner to the inhabitant of Laneashire- 
than the Frenchman of the North to the dweller by the mouths of 
the Rhone. 

But, leaving questions of character, which may always be 
disputed, let us come to matters of fact which are indisputable. 
Take the prevalent English notion that there are no hedges in 
‘rance. It is much too absolute; there are extensive regions in. 
various parts of France which are divided by well-kept enclosures,. 
and we have heard occasional English travellers in such parts 
declare that the eye alone would not be sufficient to inform them 
that they were out of England. Again; it is a commonplace of 
the English newspapers that there are no singing birds in France ; 
and we have been amused by reading long melancholy articles on 
this deficiency in English papers, and at the same time hearing a 
multitude of French songsters in the woods and hedges, which 
contradicted the statement in their own pleasant but unanswerable 
manner. The English idea that land all over France is divided 
into microscopically small holdings is false, because too general. 
There are, no doubt, many little bits of ground belonging to Jean 
or Jacques, but there are also considerable estates which many an 
ee yt owner would be very happy to possess. Again; about the 
bad effects of subdivision, our =. as usual, are too absolute. 
That depends on circumstances. The land will produce more in 
small holdings for some purposes, and less for others, In 
a word, all absolute and general notions about France are sure 
to be mistaken somewhere. Even the notion that the French 
climate is mild and pleasant is true only of certain localities. 
There are parts of France where the winters reach a severity un- 
known in Engiand; where the rain falls in torrents, and the 
balance is made up by severity of another kind—that of scorching, 
pitiless sunshine. e think habitually of France asa cheerful 
country ; and yet there are regions in it of vast extent which are 
as melancholy as. the most depressing parts of our own island. 


* The Corn and Cattle-producing Districts of France. By George Gibson 
Richardson. Illustrated.” Londoa ; Casall, Petter: & 
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There is the fearful Sologne, for example, between Nevers and 
Blois, a flat of a million acres, which no stranger ever visited 
without feeling a miserable depression of spirits. Here is Mr. 
Richardson’s description of it, which, however, produces a less 
oppressive feeling than the reality, because he writes as one who 
surveys a country generally, and can easiiy get out of an unpleasant 
neighbourhood :— 


The soil is a stiff, unkindly clay, the surface soil being a thin layer of 
poor sand, gravel, and flints, wet and sodden all the winter, burnt up in 
summer. Innumerable ponds and marshes keep the inhabitants—of whom, 
however, there are only about 80,000 on tlie whole 1,000,000 acres—in a 
state of chronic fever. So numerous are these ponds that on the map they 
seem almost to touch each other; in the portion of Loiret alone there are 
800, covering 10,000 acres, and in the district of Romorantin there are 
1,000. In spite of its miserable crops of rye and potatoes, and its wretched 
inhabitants, the country is not without a certain wild charm. In summer 
the air is musical with the humming of millions of bees, hives of which 
are brought from the neighbouring departments to feed on the flowers of 
the heather and the buckwheat ; and the ponds are alive with waterfowl— 
in summer with those that come to breed, and in winter with those that 
leave their breeding-stations in colder climates. 


As a contrast to this, the reader may find some pleasure in the 
following description of the region which formed the old provinces 
of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine :— 


The land is of infinite variety ; barren heaths that bear little besides the 
broom, which flourishes now as it did when the Plantagenets adopted it as 
their cognizance; rich soil on the borders of the rivers; granite hills ; 
vast forests, tenanted by bands of wild boars and herds of deer; large 
districts, so thickly planted with fruit-trees that the country in the spring 
seems one sea of blossom ; small enclosures, surrounded by high hedges ; 
open plains of fine corn-land; multitudes of little grassy hills; valleys 
watered by numberless rivulets, vineyards on sunny slopes, an extensive 
system of internal navigation by rivers and canals permeating every part, 
abundant and well-devised railway communication, excellent roads, farm- 
ing of all sorts, some of the largest and some of the smallest holdings in 
France, populous towns, numerous villages, noble chateaux, fine churches, 
manufactories, water-mills, mines, furnaces, lime-kilns, potteries, marble, 
stone, and slate quarries, make this country an epitome of France, as France 
is an epitome of Europe ; and throughout all flows that noble river, not a 
bad type of France herself, now gliding peacefully through the land, now 
breaking down its barriers, and destroying all before it. 


Mr. Richardson has some excellent remarks towards the begin- 


ning of his volume on the territorial divisions in common use 
amongst the French people :— 


National habits are too strong for official orders; and it is more common 
for people to use the names of the provinces than those of the departments, 
except where the provinces are so large that the department more clearly 
indicates the locality. But here a host of smaller divisions, existing from 
time immemorial, specify still more clearly the part of the country that may 
be in question. There are about two hundred names of small principalities, 
dukedoms, counties, and townships, retained by the inhabitants, and recog- 
nized by every one in France, which are as much in use now as betore the 
Revolution. Normandy is spoken of more commonly than any one of the 
departments into which it is divided ; and if it were wished to indicate any 
special part of Normandy, the name of the local division would probably be 
used, not that of the department; as the Pays de Caux, not the Seine 


Inférieure ; the Cotentin, not the Manche; Perche, not Orne. We have 
some few instances of this in England—as Holderness, Cleveland, and | 
Craven, in Yorkshire, Thanet and Sheppey in Kent; but every part of 
France has a local name by which it is known, as distinguished from the 
modern one of the department, or the old one of the province; and these 
names are still far from being meaningless ; they keep alive the memory of 
the times when near neighbours were frequently at war—when the lord of 
one place was Burgundian, and that of another Armagnac; one a follower | 
of Guise, and another of Condé. George Sand makes one of her characters 
say :—* The obstinate rivalry which existed during many ages between the 
| 
| 


inhabitants of neighbouring districts, and which is still bitterly alive, must | 
be understood in order to comprehend the vehemence with which my old | 
uncles and aunts insisted upon being Auvergnats, and having no sort of 
connexion with Le Velay.” 

Some of these districts bave won a bad reputation in old times 
which has survived to this day, and makes even their inhabitants 
disposed, whenever possible, to disown them. You never can get 
an inhabitant of the Morvan who lives a few miles within the 
frontier to own that he is a Morvandeau (or, as he pronounces it, a 
Morvandiau) at all, the reason being that there is an old proverb, 
“ Du Morvan il ne vient ni bon vent ni bonnes gens.” Again, it is 
extremely difficult, in many cases, to determine the true geo- 
graphical limits of these ancient districts. They are not marked on 
any map which is universally received as an authority. Anti- 
quaries and local historians make maps of them on their own 
responsibility, but the frontiers so determined are often disputed. 
This would be a very serious inconvenience for business purposes, 
and it even goes so far that the frontiers of the old provinces, not 
to speak of districts, are not very strictly defined. The present 
writer once amused himself by asking as many people as | 
possible at Sens whether their town was in Burgundy or in | 
Champagne. The answers were so equal for each that, if the whole 
city had been made to vote on the subject by ballot, it is quite | 
impossible to say which province would have had the majority. | 
This uncertainty about boundaries is gradually tending to bring | 
the new divisions of department and arrondissement into more | 


general use in popular lan , but the t agents in this desi- 
rable change will be the Fest regulations 
require letters to be addressed to the department, and the present | 
system of election for the Chamber of Deputies which goes by | 
arrondissement instead of the old scrutin de liste. The post-office | 
and the elections together fix the ideas of the department and the 
arrondissement so ween everybody's memory that in course of | 
time they will, it is probable, entirely replace the province and dis- 
so as ill survive in names of pro- 
uce, such as Burgundy an mpagne wines, Morvan ponies 


Mr. Richardson's book abounds in correctives for prevalent 
English errors about France. Here, for example, is an excellent 
page about large, medium, and small properties :— 


The notion, so often repeated in argument, that “division of property 
necessarily leads to poverty, the landowners becoming poorer and poorer at 
every generation,” is shown by experience to be utterly wrong. The men 
make money, and buy land back which has been divided, or they do so 
with the dowry of their wives; the law of succession divides, accumulated 
wealth unites ; small properties increase a little, at the expense of large 
ones, but very much at the expense of medium-sized ones. What we call 
small ones—say from ten to twenty acres—are increasing in number yearly, 
to the satisfaction of every one concerned ; and if a remedy could be found 
for the splitting of them up into minute lots, few complaints would be heard 
against the system. That remedy will probably be found in the higher 
value of labour, which will make co-heirs more ready to seek some other 
employment, rather than drudge on a modicum of land which cannot reward 
them so well as paid services. 

The large estates are not so frequently divided as the medium-sized ones; 
when for sale they are found to be too large to meet with buyersin sufficient 
numbers if cut up, and arrangements between families as to partition of the 
inheritance are more readily agreed to, landowners seldom having more 
than a proportion of their property in land, about one-third being the 
usual limit. One very favourite investment is the purchase of poor land 
to be improved by draiuage, irrigation, or planting ; the owner feeling that 
whatever money he may judiciously expend will come back to the whole 
of the children, either by division or by sale, and will not be for the sole 
bencfit of one. Some of the most important rural properties in the country 
have been built up in this way ; and in spite of the seemingly small num- 
ber of large properties, it is seldom that a newspaper can be taken up without 
finding advertisements offering more than one of from 500 to 1,500 acres for 
sale. The estates that are disappearing are the medium-sized ones, of from 
50 to 150 acres; they are eaten into on both sides, A large landowner is 
glad to add to his estate a small adjoining one, and small owners will give 
almost any money to put another small bit to what they already possess. 
It is common enough for half a dozen small men to depute one of their 
number to bid, and then have the land divided among them. It is these 
medium-sized properties also which are the most useless to their owners ; in 
most cases they form only a portion of the family property, and the owner 
has occupations which prevent his giving his personal attention to the 
management. They are too small to be profitably farmed by a bailiff, and 
too large to be worked by the family, even if inclined to the business; and 
hired labour is becoming yearly more unobtainable. These medium farms 
at one time offered good specimens of high farming, but the discouragement 
has been so great that they are disappearing ; and as an instance, in one 
department—that of Maine-et-Loire—in 1865 there were twenty-nine com- 
petitors for the prize for good cultivation, and only two in 1873. 

The temptation to sell these medium properties is very great on account 
not only of the price they make, but also of the many opportunities that 
now exist of investing money more profitably. They do not pay above 
25 per cent. to let, and they can be sold when conveniently placed for 
division at a price which bears no proportion to the letting value ; there 
are besides always some uncertainties about due payment of the rent, claims 
for money, for improvements, and want of facility of transfer. 


All this is excellent and perfectly true. Mr. Richardson might 
have added that of late years the owners of medium-sized pro- 
perties feel more heavily than ever the costliness of farm build- 
ings, especially when a division takes place, which often leaves 
buildings on one part of the property, formerly sufficient for all of 


| it and now too extensive for the part which remains attached to 


them; whilst the separated portions may possibly have no build- 
ings whatever, and it becomes necessary to provide them. The 
rise of wages and the increased cost of materials have made this 
very burdensome to the owners of medium-sized properties, who 
often find themselves almost without income as proprietors, though 
they generally have money invested in securities, which brings 
what they regularly spend. 

In some departments you may find the largest and smallest 
holdings close together. In Seine-et-Marne, for example, Mr. 
Richardson says that estates of hundreds of acres in extent, letting 
at rentals from 4o0ol. to 4,000/, a year, are far from uncommon, 
Baron Rothschild’s property alone covering 8,000 acres; but he 
adds :— 

‘This occupation by large landowners by no means excludes the small. 

There are as many as 10,000 owners cultivating their own soil and living 
by it in Seine-et-Marne, while there are only 6,000 in Eure-et-Loir, and 
13,000 day labourers, out of a total of 26,000, are also landowners. 
Mr. Richardson mentions Seine-et-Oise as the department of 
grand houses. The Duke de Luynes has 40,000/. a year from land 
in that neighbourhood alone; and there are plenty of modern 
chateaux built by the rich tradesmen of Paris rivalling the mag- 
nificence of the old ones in their best days, and probably far more 
comfortable. There are also many chateaux of impoverished old 
families who live in dismal retirement. 

Mr. Richardson’s book is so full of matter that we have only 


| been able to notice a few salient points, and must recur to it in a 
| future article. It is crammed with interesting facts; and, not- 


withstanding the quantity of statistics, may be read from begin- 
ning to end with undiminished interest by any one who cares about 
France and desires to obtaiz a more accurate knowledge of the 
subject. ur only regret, indeed, is that Mr. Richardson's field of 
inquiry limited him to certain portions of the French provinces. 


STUBBS’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.—VOL. IIL* 
(Second Notice.) 
i a former article we called special attention to that chapter 
of Mr. Stubbs’s third volume in which he tells the tale of the 
Lancastrian reigns, the days when, in his own expressive phrase, 
‘constitutional progress had outrun administrative order.” The 


* The Constitutional History of England, in its Origin and Development. 
Stubbs, M.A. Ili. Oxford: at the Clarendon x ress. 
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three other chapters of the book deal with “the Clergy, the 
King, and the Pope,” “ Parliamentary Antiquities,” “Social and 
Political Influences at the close of the Middle Ages.” All go deep 
to the very bottom of their several subjects, in the way in which 
any writing of Mr. Stubbs is sure to go. Perhaps, on the whole, 
the last chapter of all contains the greatest amount of novel and 
instructive matter, and it is necessarily here that Mr. Stubbs finds 
his opportunity for a general summing up of his whole subject, 
deep in thought and terse in expression almost beyond even his 
wont. But all these chapters, while they necessarily have the 
character of final chapters, go much further back than the times 
which are contained in this volume. They are the summing up of 
all that Mr. Stubbs has to say on their several subjects, and they 
contain sketches of the history of those subjects, not from the 
election of Henry the Fourth, but at least from the Norman Con- 
quest. And nowhere does the calm impartiality of Mr. Stubbs 
come out more strongly than in all these chapters, especially in 
the ecclesiastical one. No one can charge him with writing in 
the interests of sacerdotalism or anti-sacerdotalism. After a few 
dispassionate pages on different theories of Church and State, he 
rules that no one perfect theory can be carried out or devised. 
Here is a pithy saying, whose very calmness is likely to enrage 
some of the zealots on either side :— 

The church, for instance, cannot engross the work of education without 
some danger to liberty ; the state cannot engross it without some danger 
to religion ; the work of the church without liberty loses half its value ; 
the state without religion does only half its work. 

He then goes on to trace the main outlines of English ecclesi- 
astical history from the Norman ag ae to the accession of 
Henry the Seventh. He deals with the Papal claims, temporal and 
spiritual, and the different interpretations put upon them. And 
here he points out that there seems to have been a real movement 
in Henry the Second’s reign to bring into England the same state 
of things which existed in Sicily, by which the King, as the 
hereditary Legate of the Pope, became the highest ecclesiastical 
officer. The two great islands, of the Ocean and of the Medi- 
terranean, greatly influenced one another just at that moment, and 
the Sicilian arrangement of things was both disliked and dreaded 
by zealous churchmen in England. In the end, not the King, but 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, became official Legatus natus ; but 
that did not secure the kingdom from the invasion of various 
Legatt a latere. Then Mr. Stubbs goes minutely through the 
various changes in the way of appointing Bishops, showing how 
the theoretical elective right of the chapter or convent was 
trampled under foot, now by the Pope, now by the King. He 
ints out the various classes of persons from among whom 
ishops were commonly taken—the royal officials, the men of 
noble birth, the men of strictly ecclesiastical merit, whether high- 
born or low. At no time was any one of these classes wholly 
shut out, though each has had its day of predominance at different 
times. “The poor bishoprics,” Mr. Stubbs says, “were left to 
the friars.” He counts up the few cases of Bishops connected with 
the royal family, and the cases are very few and in some of them 
the connexion is not very close. Of a King’s legitimate son hold- 
ing a bishopric there is no case; of a King’s illegitimate son one 
only, Geoffrey Archbishop of York. One almost wonders that 
Mr. Stubbs, while pointing out that men of lowly birth were 
never shut out from high ecclesiastical office, was not tempted to 
contrast in this respect the bishoprics of England with the 
bishoprics of Germany. Chapters or other foundations formally 
confined to the nobility we could not have, because we never had 
any nobility to contine them to. 
he great Abbots who held seats in Parliament were elected by 
just the same process as the Bishops, and both King and Pope had 
just the same opportunities of interfering which they had in the 
ease of the Bishops. But, as a matter of fact, neither King nor 
Pope often interfered ; the Abbot was commonly the free choice of 
his convent. Mr. Stubbs then remarks :— 

One result of this immunity was that scarcely any abbot during the later 
middle ages takes any conspicuous part in English politics; the registers of 
the abbeys are no longer records of national history, but of petty law-suits ; 
the monastic life separates itself more widely than ever from the growing 
life of the nation; the temporalities of the monasteries are offered to the 
king by the religious reformers as a ready source of revenue, by the con- 
fiscation of which no one can lose; when the great shock of the Reforma- 
tion comes at last, the whole system falls at one blow, and vast as the ruin 
is at the time, it is forgotten before the generation that witnessed it had 
passed away. 

The mysterious subject of the Convocations of the two ecclesi- 
astical provinces becomes much clearer than usual under the hands 
of Mr. Stubbs. The puzzle is that, while it was clearly the 
object of Edward the First to establish the clergy as a Parlia- 
men estate of the realm, as in other countries, while in each 
Bishop’s writ of summons to Parliament he was bidden to cause the 
return of Parliamentary representatives of the clergy of his diocese, 
yet no such clerical estate was ever permanently created. In its stead 
we see two ecclesiastical synods, with a constitution evidently 
imitating the constitution of a Parliament, and exercising one dis- 
tinctly Parliamentary function, that of voting money to the King. 
It becomes fairly clear under Mr. Stubbs’s guidance that the clergy 
disliked the Parliamentary position which Edward the First strove 
to force upon them, and preferred to make their grants to the King 
in their strictly ecclesiastical synods. There were analogies for 
such a course. ‘“ The right was a survival of the more ancient 
methods by which the contributions of individuals, communities, 
and orders and estates, were requested by separate commissions or 
in separate assemblies.” So the Parliamentary estate of the clergy 


soon came to an end, while the Convocations went on and dis+ 
charged one main part of its duties. In after times, when things 
were turning against ecclesiastical bodies altogether, the clergy 
seem to have regretted that their predecessors had thwarted 
Edward's plan :— 

In the year 1547 the lower house of convocation petitioned the archbisho 
that, “ according to the custom of this realm and the tenour of the king’s 
writ,” “the clergy of the lower house of convocation may be adjoined and 
associate with the lower house of parliament.” 


The exemptions claimed by the clergy the extent of the juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical courts, including that testamentary 
jurisdiction which was peculiar to England and the sister 
cingdoms, the great series of statutes on ecclesiastical matters, 
passed chiefly with the purpose of checking Roman encroachments, 
are all gone through in order. Mr. Stubbs shows how, towards 
the end of his period, the system of appeals to Rome had nearly 
ceased, and he speculates for a moment how the Pope might have 
been quietly got rid of, without either a Reformation or a disputed 
marriage :— 

The papal policy had become obstructive rather than ive ; ite 
legal machinery was becoming subservient to royal authority, not a court 
of refuge or of remedy ; and had not the doctrinal reformation given to the 
remodelled Curia a new standing ground, which on any theory was highes 
than the old position of territorial and pecuniary adventure into which it 
was rapidly sinking, the action of the papacy in England might have alto- 

ether ceased. 1t was a curious coincidence that the great breach between 

tngland and Rome should be the result of a litigation in a matrimonial 
suit, one of the few points in which the Curia had continued to exercise any 
real jurisdiction. 
Then comes the history of the legislation against heresy. The- 
lawyers seem to have held, at least from the thirteenth century, 
that ore | was a crime punishable with burning ; but, as, till the 
time of the Lollards, there were no heretics to burn—only one 
deacon who turned Jew—the question was not a very practical 
one. After some tg at legislation under Richard the 
Second, came the statute of 1401 for which Archbishop Arundel 
is mainly responsible. But Mr. Stubbs shows that the first victim, 
Sawtre, was burned under a royal writ before, though only a few 
days before, the statute had actually passed. 

One point which Mr. Stubbs brings out in his estimate of the 
social position of the clergy is their enormous numbers. It is not 
merely the friars, it is the prodigious swarm of secular priests 
who held no benefice, not even what we now call a curacy :— 

A large proportion of candidates were ordained on the title of chaplain- 
cies, or rather on the proof that they were entitled to small pensions from 
private persons who thus qualified them for a position in which, by saying 
masses for the dead, they could eke out a subsistence. The persons so 
ordained were the stipendiary priests, who in the reign of Henry IV. were 
so numerous that a poll tax of six and eightpence upon them formed an 
important branch of the revenue. They were not represented in convo- 
cation, but they had every clerical immunity, and they brought a clerical 
interest into every family. 

The moral effect of this crowd of ae who had little to do Mr. 
Stubbs describes most unfavourably. On the other hand, he 
maintains that they helped to keep up a certain standard of ele- 
mentary education. All these idle priests could at least read and 
write, and knew Latin enough to go through their ritual duties :— 

The great obscurity which hangs over the early mie f of the univer- 
sities makes it impossible to guess how large a portion of the clergy had 
received their education there; but towards the close of the period the 
foundation of colleges connected with particular counties and monasteries 
must have carried some elements of higher education into the remotest 
districts ; the monastic and other schools placed some modicum of learning 
within reach of all. The rapid diffusion of Lollard tracts is itself a proof 
that many men could be found to read them; in every manor was found 
some one who could write and keep accounts in Latin; and it was rather 
the scarcity and cost of books, than the inability to read, that caused the 
prevalent ignorance of the later middle ages. Some germs of intellectual 
culture were spread everywhere, and although — it would still be as 
easy to find aclerk who could not write as a layman who could, it is a 
mistake to regard even so dark a period as the fifteenth century as an 
of dense ignorance. In all classes above the lowest, and especially in 
clerical class, men travelled both in England and abroad more than they 
did after the Reformation had suspended religious intercommunion and 
tion. For clerks, if not for laymen every monastery was a hostelry 
and the frequent intercourse with the papal court had the effect of opening 
the clerical mind to wider interests. 

While Mr. Stubbs thus largely gives tn character of a great 
part of the lower clergy, he maintains the general good character 
of the higher clergy :— 

After the twelfth century, when many of the bishops were, if not 
married, at least the fathers of semi-legitimate families, the epi 1 cha- 
racter for morality stands deservedly high; Bishop Burnell, the great 
minister of Edward I., is perhaps an exception; but there is scarcely a 
case of avowed or proved immorality on record until we reach the very 
close of the middle and there is no case of the deprivation of a bishop 
for any such cause. ‘The great abbots were, with equally rare exceptions, 
men of high character. 


These expressions are very ed, but they make us wish to see 
how Mr. Stubbs would deal with the reports of the visitors of the 
monasteries under rng the Eighth. The corruptions of the 
spiritual courts he sets forth strongly, and he seems to hold that 
aiter the Reformation they got worse, as the “ mischief of the 
spiritual jurisdiction” “ its scope as well as strengthened 
its operation by the close temporary alliance between the church 
and the crown.” 

The next chapter is that on “ Parliamentary Antiquities.” The 
detail with which Mr. Stubbs goes into every point would seem 
wonderful in one who had given his life to antiqui- 
ties and to nothing else. But then a man who had given his 
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whole life to Parliamentary antiquities would never be able to 
bring the same grasp to on his own subject of Parliamentary 
antiquities which Mr. Stubbs here brings. All that can be found 
out both about the constitution of the two Houses and their forms 
of procedure is here brought together. The branch of the 
subject on which the least amount of knowledge can be brought 
together is the actual process of election in the counties and 
boroughs. We are not aes at finding the returns for the 
counties sealed by a few only of the electors, nor should we be at 
all surprised if in most cases there was no actual voting at 
all. In many cases it is plain that the Sheriffs played 
tricks of different kinds; but, let the Sheriff act quite 
fairly, and the chances are that the county-court would 
contrive to make its will known without any actual telling 
of votes. Assemblies in their earlier stages always can do 
so; and we must remember that, till the Ballot Act, the show of 
hands was a real election. It was not a final election; it might 
be appealed from—perhaps more strictly, the Sheriff's estimate of 
it might be appealed from—and a poll demanded; but, if it was 
not appealed from, it stood good. But we are surprised to find 
that for many years of the fifteenth “mage | the indentures for York- 
shire “show that the electors who ed the return were the 
attorneys of the great lords of the franchises.” This opens the way 
for a good deal of speculation, but Mr. Stubbs thinks that “ the 
simplest solution is to view the return simply as a certificate of an 
uncontested election.” There can be no doubt that in theory the 
election was freely made by the whole county-court, and the legisla- 
tion which in Phary the Sixth’s reign restricted the franchise 
shows that it commonly was so in practice. Mr. Stubbs remarks on 
the difficulty which was found in getting actual knights, “ gladiis 
cincti,” to serve as knights of the shire. Esquires, and sometimes 
men below the rank of esquire, come in very early; they naturally 
begin with Rutland, which small shire could not always boast of 
any belted knight at all. Mr. Stubbs, in his last chapter, goes 
very fully into the relations of the knights and esquires, and indeed 
of all the classes of the community. The mass of detail is end- 
less ; but the great gift of Mr. Stubbs is that out of these masses 
of detail, which would crush out the intellectual life of an ordinary 
man, he finds his way to set every point in order, and to draw the 
widest political and moral inferences. He has a singular power of 
seeing through things. Take this estimate of Richard the Second, 
whieh comes not far from the end of the book :—~ 
He would defend the villein against the burgher, the burgher against the 
t, the knight against the baron, but it was that he himself might 
t by the overthrow of all. And this has to be borne in mind in reading 
the whole of his most instructive history. There were many points in his 
ne which were, in themselves, far more liberal than the poliey of the 
ns ; yet-it was on the victory of the barons that the ultimate fate of 
the. constitution hung. Richard, very early in his career, would have 
saved the villeins when the parliament revoked the charters ; he refused to 
sanetion-later restrictive measures against them ; his court, if not himself, 
was strongly inclined to tolerate the Wycliffites; many of the wisest 
measures against the papacy were passed during the time of his complete 
supremacy ; the barons and knights of the shire may be represented as a 
body of self-seekers and oppressors in these very points, and they certainly 
‘were in the closest alliance with the persecuting party in the church. Yet 
were the national champions, and their victory was the guarantee of 
national progress, If Richard had overcome them England might have 
become the counterpart of France, and, having passed through the ordeal, 
or rather the agony, of the dynastic struggle and the discipline of Tudor 
rule, must have sunk like France into that gulf from which only revolution 
conld deliver her. 
Other passages of equal depth and power, some very shortly follow- 
ing this one, crowd upon us; so do endless points of detail of the 
most curious and instructive interest. But it is time to bring our 
comments to an end, with one more expression of the hope that, 
whether as cag later aspects of English Constitutional 
History, or with the comparative constitutional history of other 
lands, we may again meet the writer who has already taught us so 
much in the field which he has so specially made his own. 


GEORGE MOORE.* 


R SMILES latest hero resembles the rest in the resolute 
directness with which he set himself an aim and accom- 

i it. George Moore determined to carve out a fortune in 
ndon; avd he was one of the country lads who have found its 
streets paved with gold. Whether as merchant or as philan- 
thropist, he was. never gopewt by doubts, The instant he 
had made up his mind something was desirable, either for 
himself or for others, the matter was settled. It might be an 
obstinate shopkeeper who did not care for the special goods which 
George Moore had to recommend; or it might be a Broad Church 
who did not think “sound religious instruction ” the 

alpha and omega of education ; it might even be a young lady who 
objected to be married; but whether it was draper, Broad Church- 
man, or young lady, George Moore had decided that to take his 
lace, his divinity, or even his hand, was their natural destiny, and 
they had to submit. The charm of the biography is that the man 
is. represented to us without comment or apology, just as he 
a to his associates. If in Mr. Smiles’s pages he becomes 
e centre.of his time, and a sort of pivot on which the mercantile 
and philanthropic life of the country turned, that was precisely 
what his career appeared to himself. He had a devouring appe- 


* G Moore; Merchant and Phi i Samuel Smiles. 
London: Routledge & Sons. 1978. 


tite for work, and a simple faith that no one could do it so well as 
himself. His belief in his power of putting the world right was 
confirmed by the unchecked prosperity of his private fortunes, 
which recall the career of Dick Whittington, and might have 
served for the model of Hogarth’s Industrious Apprentice. 

The second son of a petty Cumberland “ statesman,” George 
Moore had such schooling as could be imparted for six-and-sixpence 
a quarter, first by a drunken old fellow whose one real accom- 
plishment was the faculty of imitating the songs of birds, and 
whose one idea of teaching was a plentiful use of a thick ruler on 
backs and heads. From this academy he was transferred to the 
tuition of Pedler Thommy, who, having broken down in the trade 
which gave him his cognomen, “ was thought good enough to be a 
schoolmaster.” This was the Cumberland system in the matter of 
teachers. Two out of three schoolmasters in George Moore’s 
native parish of Bolton were drunkards; and throughout the 
county generally “a want of capacity” seemed to be “the onl 
qualification necessary.” When illiterateness was combined wit! 
the possession of “a stick-leg, a club-foot, or a claw-hand,” there 
was a teacher ready made. ‘Thus the third and only sober school- 
master of Bolton parish was a collier who had fallen down a coal- 
pit. Having brcken his leg, he was provided for as a teacher; 
for “how,” he appealed to Mr. Moore at a later period, “am I 
to live?” Rifling of birds-nests the old tower which he was 
afterwards to make the nucleus of a mansion, wrestling, 
“Scots and English,” and riding after the hounds on his father’s 
half-blind bare-backed mare, with the solitary dissipation of a 
seventeen miles’ walk to Carlisle to see a forger hanged—such 
were George Moore's recreations after the mental discipline he 
received from “ Blackbird” Wilson and “ Pedler” Thommy. 
the harvest holidays he earned eighteenpence, and even two 
shillings, a day asa reaper. But by the time he was twelve his 
ambition awoke, and he discovered that a Cumberland village was 
too narrow a sphere for him. His father, who had never travelled 
further than to Carlisle, was as much shocked at a statesman’s 
son refusing to stick by the land as if the lad had been an 
English duke’s son bent on taking to grocery. The boy’s mind, 
however, was, as all through his life, made up, and he was 
bound a enn toa draper at Wigton. At Wigton he would 
seem to have had many adventures, and to have made himself a 
personage in the little town. But his instinct taught him that 
even Wigton was not wide enough for a commercial intelligence 
which was so early developed that he was able, according to Mr. 
Smiles, when a boy of eight or nine, to sell to his schoolfellows 
for a penny apiece marbles which he had bought five for a half- 
penny. Accordingly, when he was nineteen he started for London. 

He arrived in London on the eve of Good Friday, 1825, and 
slept at “The Magpie and Pewter,” in the room and bed from 
which Thurtell the murderer had been taken not long pre- 
viously. (Good Friday he employed in wrestling at Chelsea, and 
winning the third prize. tt was a strange beginning for 
the most evangelical of philanthropists. The whole of the fol- 
lowing week he perambulated the town in search of employment ; 
but his rough Cumbrian accent and general uncouthness made his 
search almost ridiculous. Mr. Meeking, of Holborn, inquired sar- 
castically whether it were not a porter’s place he was seeking. 
He began to think himself, he told people in the days of his 
prosperity, not a very marketable commodity. A week’s hunt 
after employment does not seem a very long ordeal; but. to a lad 
fresh from Cumberland London doubtless appeared a friendless 
wilderness. A Cumbrian draper in Soho Square took compassion 
on him, and there he stayed till a very celebrated dame, Lady 
Conyngham, accused him to his master, Mr. Ray, of having over- 
charged her a sovereign. This event George Moore in after days 
represented as much more tragical than it apparently seemed to his 
companions. He used to talk of it as almost a hanging matter, 
and attributed his deliverance from the gallows to the extraordi- 
nary circumstance that Lady Conyngham happened to remem- 
ber the amount of money she had received that morning 
from Lord Conyngham to pay the baker and grocer. 
George Moore was thus able to convict her, out of the evi- 
dence of the contents of her own purse, of having 
him no more than his due. But the incident disgusted him 
with retail trade, and he haughtily declared he would serve 
no more behind a counter. His next employment, obtained 
also through Cumbrian clannishness, was at a wholesale 
lace house—Messrs, Fisher, Stroud, and Robinson, of Watling 
Street. The head of the firm began by calling him several times 
a week the stupidest of all the stupid blockheads the firm had ever 
had from Cumberland. But in twelve months he was their town 
traveller, and in another half-year he was promoted to “ the Liver 

1 and Manchester circuit.” Never was there a more brilliant 
“traveller.” The chapter in Mr. Smiles’s biography which details 
his triumphs in this yo is couched in a strain which would 
befit a campaign of Marlborough’s. However, a “ traveller” 
apparently must not be too nice. In London he had studied 
idiosyncrasies carefully. At one shop he knew the draper’s weak- 
ness for good eating. When he called for orders, he entertained 
the shopkeeper at what Mr. Smiles terms “high lunch,” and the 
guest, “turning to his chief shopman, would say, ‘ You know what 
we want ; look-through Mr. Moore’s stock, and don’t be afraid of 
making a good parcel.’ The lunch was eaten, the drink was 
drunk, and a good 1 was invariably made.” Mr. Smiles 
remarks a little later, “This was not a very elevating life.” We 
quite agree with him. It was, in fact, something not unlike the 
boyish traffic in marbles. On the Lancashire road the same sharp~ 
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ness at marking weaknesses in character gave him a success which 
earned him from his admiring rivals the title of the ‘‘ Napoleon 
of Watling Street.” They hung on his lips, and a dozen of them 
would vie for the distinetion of helping to pack up the of 
this splendid young conqueror. He never spared himself. Six- 
teen hours a day was his average, and on Sundays he made up his 
books. He could bear any number of rebuffs, but never a failure 

On one occasion a Lancashire draper was obdurate,and the commer- 
cial room of the inn where George Moore was lodging betted him 5/. 
that he would obtain no order. He inveigled the man into 
admiring a coat he wore, and actually sold it off his own back for 
twenty-five gen The victory was won; so liberal a dealer 
could not be repulsed, and “ the draper afterwards became one of 
his best customers.” Sooner than lose a day in the race for custom 
he would face a stormy sea in an open boat, he and his lace boxes, 
like Cesar and his fortunes. He drove across Morecambe Sands 
at the extreme peril not merely of his life, but of his lace, rather 
than lose a few hours. It was a constant running fight between 
himself and a legion of other travellers, and he generally emerged 
victor. Only one antagonist did he find to match him, and that 
man, a Mr. ese who was senior partner in the firm for which 
he travelled, had to buy him off by the offer of a partnership. 

To have come to London a raw country lad in 1825, and in 1830 
at the age of twenty-three to be partner in a City firm, was a quick 
rise. Asa traveller for Messrs. Fisher he had received the very 
modest salary of 150/. By the end of the second year of his 

rtuership, young as was the firm of Groucock, Copestake, and 
Tan, his share of the profits was 695/., and “the business for 
some time doubled itself yearly.” In 1841, with three town 
travellers and ten country travellers, George Moore was able 
to give up the routine work of travelling; but he was 
always ready to take a “circuit” for any traveller who was 
ill or holiday-making; and even when on a pleasure tour, as 
to the United States or to Italy, he made a point of calling 
upon all his customers. At Boston, which he preferred to New York, 
where he remarks in his journal that almost all the business men 
appeared to have “ failed at one time or another,” he opened up a 

e new business connexion for his firm, At the premises in Bow 
Churchyard he was, however, Mr. Smilessays, a very different person 
from what he appeared at home. One of his clerks, now in America, 
told Mr. Smiles “ He was the most particular man in small things 
I ever saw, and no doubt this was a great cause of his success.” 
An instance is given. His private account with the firm had been 
debited with threepence for an omnibus to Euston Station, for which 
no voucher was forthcoming. Every letter and voucher for a year 
back had to be searched. The whole business was at a standstill. 
“The search was at last given up as hopeless. Mr. Moore was 
told that the voucher for threepence could not be found. He was 
furious; he refused to pass the accounts; and we could not 
balance.” What tragedy would have ensued imagination refuses 
to picture. Happily Mr. Moore was himself convicted of having 
sent a porter by omnibus with a fish to Euston Station, and having 
had no time to give him either the threepence or a ticket. The clerks 
knew that the man’s demand for the money was good, and debited 
it to him without a voucher. So at last was e restored at 
Cheapside; but the moral was just as good, though Mr. Moore 
himself was the original offender. ‘THe gave the clerks a sound 
lecture for their inaccuracy” in having paid his debt without 
a voucher to show for it. There isa good deal of pretence and 
unreality in all this sort of thing. A great business is not made 
by employing the whole establishment in searching for a voucher 
for threepence. But men who win commercial triumphs are least 
of all the men to explain how they were won. They would have 
to dissect their own characters, and that is a work far more 
difficult than guessing at the characters of others. 

George Moore, by continual contact with business men through- 
out the United Kingdom, had in fact gained a perfect knowledge 
of their and their customers’ requirements. Mr. Smiles very justly 
says :— 

The most successful merchant is not the man who personally works the 
hardest, but the man who possesses the greatest powers of organization, 
while experience and knowledge, combined with common sense, enable him 
to discern character, and select the man best titted to carry out his opera- 
tions. Gceorge Moore was great in these respects. His insight into character 
seemed almost to be the result of instinct. He rarely made a mistake, either 


in the heads of departments, or in the partners who from time to time were 
introduced into the firm. 


This is much more to the purpose than the story of the storm over 
a missing threepence. So far as the evidence of the volume before 
us goes, Mr. Moore’s art lay not so much in keeping the firm’s money 
as in making it and in spending it. If the gains of the business 
were large he showed a royal munificence in distributing them. 
Never was there a more uniformly liberal benefactor to charities 
of all kinds. In the last three years of his life he spent 16,000l. 
annually in benevolent works, and his charity from the time he 
began to accumulate a fortune had been always in proportion. 
He both gave and made others give. He seemed to be always 
seeking for ways of laying out his money. Commercial Tra- 
vellers’ Schools, Or Schools, Reformatories, Homes for In- 
eurables, London Porters, London Cabmen, Church-building, 
Church Restoration, City Missionaries, Scripture Readers, 

Schools, the starving citizens of Paris, theatre-preaching, book- 
hawking, Dwellings for Workmen, and Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle 
—nothing came amiss to this indefatigable giver and beggar. He 
even wanted to bury Livingstone at his own charges in West- 
tninster Abbey. He explored all the nooks and crannies of charity, 


as if the orthodox ways were not enough for him. He paid the 
marriage fees of thousands of persons who, as Mr. Smiles delicately 

uts it, “were not, but ought to have been, married.” The City 
Missionaries found the culprits out for him. In this way he dis- 
bursed more than 500. e hope it was for the moral and social 
advan of the lagging brides and bridegrooms. It certainly 
benefited the parochial clergy. The latter class he helped in other 
and more direct modes, keeping a list of poor clergy, to whom he 
sent Christmas cheques for 52. or rol., signed by “ A Lover of 
Evangelical Truth.” The cheques were doubtless received with 
less equivocal sentiments than must sometimes have been the 
theological works which he spread broadcast through the Empire, 
from Somers Town to Sierra Leone. He even cherished the hope 
of saving British tourists from Romish uilements by putting a 
Bible in every bedroom of the hotels of Paris, and of converting 
all the medical sceptics of the kingdom by sending to every one of 
them the Lives of Dr. Simpson and Faraday. 

The man was brusque, noisy, dictatorial, making professions of 
humility while he exercised what his friends called “a mild 
despotism,” but which must have seemed anything but mild to 
those who did not know him. Yet, with all these remains of the 
commercial traveller about him, he had a kindliness at the core 
which gave him a sort of license to dogmatize and even browbeat. 
Mr. Smiles tells us that each of his two wives refused him at first, 
and for the earlier of the two he had to wait five years before he 
was accepted. Yet the biography contains abundance of 
evidence that by both he -was tenderly loved. - In Cumberland he 
was a king. From the last night he slept at the “ Grey Coat ” inn, 
before he started to makea t fortune in London, to the afternoon 
when he died in the same inn, he never broke the link with his 
native county. The only fault it could have found with him was 
that he must have gone near to pauperizing it by a continuity of 
feasting, public and private, which makes this volume read like 
the register of a City Company. His country tastes never left 
him. He could not keep himself in training for wrestling; but 
as soon as he could afford the leisure and expense he threw him- 
self into fox-hunting with a zeal which led him into many 
dangers, culminating in a badly dislocated shoulder. His ardour 
in the chase alarmed his own religious scruples. The great 
surgeon Lawrence gave him the excuse of health for following 
the hounds; but he had many searchings of heart about the 
lawfulness of a pursuit which “ makes one think, when sitting 
in church on the following day, of the meet and the run, rather 
than of the service and the sermon.” He continued to have 
these scruples all the years he went on hunting; but he did go 
on nevertheless. Much in the same way he had conscientious 
misgivings as to the propriety of enjoying the sumptuous houses he 
built for himself in Kensington Palace Gardens, and at Whitehall in 
Cumberland. While he was filling the formerhouse with a very pro- 
thiscuous assemblage of bishops, Dissenting ministers, clerks from 
Bow Churchyard, and statesmen from Cumberland, he was lamenting 
in his journal the mischievous temptations of “ promiscuous 
company.” Yet the moment he established himself in his country 
estate of Whitehall the same process was recumed. In Palace 
Gardens “he often had five dinner-parties of twenty-four each 
within a fortnight.” In Cumberland he kept what seems to have 
been actually open house. It was, in fact, a characteristic of the 
man, and a noble one, that he could not help admitting, and even 
obliging, all with whom he came in any sort of contact to partici- 
= in his good fortune. From Archbishops and Lord Mayors to 

ity Missionaries, all his friends and depeans had to accept his 
aa, and to make each other’s acquaintance. It was a 
motley throng he gathered round him; and we cannot say that 
Mr. Smiles’s descriptions of his entertainments need inspire any 
one with regret at not having shared them. But, if the pleasure 
of country gentlemen, headmasters, and bishops must have been 
qualified in partaking of George Moore’s hospitality, clerks and 
city missionaries enjoyed it greatly, or fngland they did. 

Was he happy? He undoub: was, so long as he was rush- 
ing round his host of charitable institutions, and trying to convince 
his fellow-Cumbrians that all would be well if they would only 
let themselves be put right by their travelled cousin. But when 
for the moment there were uo more worlds to uer, fits of 
terrible depression appear to have taken possession of him. It is 
the Nemesis of the succes8ful business man; and exchanging 
business for benevolence may stave off the evil, but will not cure 
it. Literary pursuits and intellectual 3 prem are the only suffi- 
cient background for a busy life; but Mr. Smiles’s biography con- 
tains no suggestion that George Moore was capable of these. 
Perhaps, if he had been, he could not have made himself the 
“Napoleon of Watling Street,” or, coming up to London with 
thirty pounds in his pocket, have ended as High Sheriff of his. 
native county. 


MME. DU DEFFAND’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


.HESE volumes give a very full and interesting picture of 
T French society in the Son J which immediately pi the 
way for the Revolution. It may be a question whether their fulness 
is not for ordinary purposes excessive. The bulk of such a collec~ 
tion is alone almost enough to prevent it from being read by any 


one who is not specially occupied with the literary history of the 
* Correspondance complete de Mme. du Deffand avec la duchesse de 


Choiseul, Pabbé Burthélemy, et M. Craufurt. Publiée avec une introduetion, 
par M. le Mis. de Sainte-Aulaire. 3 Lévy. 
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time, or at least especially interested in letter-writing as a fine art. 
Yet the extent of these letters is itself a fact of some significance, 
and a significance which could not otherwise be made so palpable. 
The few ns whose correspondence makes up this publication 
would never have produced so much in this way if it had not been 
@ serious occupation to them, and, to a great extent, the only occu- 
pation available. In the last century these elaborate letters held 
the place of the minor literature of our own day. People 
who had some literary faculty, but not the impulse or industry for 
undertaking a great work, gave exercise to it in this form. And 
it is to be observed that it was done with a distinct literary in- 
tention. Private notes were written, with something more of 
formality but with little more of conscious authorship than at this 
day, when private occasions required it. But such epistles as are 
in the great majority in these volumes were much more than the 
communications of friendship from the writer to the receiver. 
They were destined from the first for the eyes of at least an inti- 
mate circle, among whom they passed from hand to hand and 
were discussed, admired, or criticized as literary compositions. 
Many of the letters in this collection are in truth highly finished 
short essays, and will bear to be tested by a severe standard. 
Much of the writing is sv modern in tone that one can hardly 
believe while reading it that a great social catastrophe has inter- 
vened, and that the frame of things in which these figures moved 
was completely broken up within another generation. The familiar 
and really epistolary parts, on the other hand, are with rare 
exceptions nearly as trivial, or at any rate as uninteresting 
to any but the parties themselves, as domestic letters are in our 
own days; in some respects their triviality is what we should now 
consider rustic and almost gross. A relatively large space is taken 
up by minute inquiries and details about health, such as nobody 
would think of writing now except in giving or seeking profes- 
sional advice. The editor has exercised some little discretion, it 
appears, in cutting short these disquisitions every now and then. 
ut enough remains to make us, after we have read a certain 
amount, take such a statement as “ J’ai mal aux entrailles ” with- 
out the least surprise. There is still, however, a certain difference 
in this respect between French and English usage. French men 
and women are much more plainspoken in some ways than we 
are, and perhaps the difference is not wholly to our advantage. 

Apart from the literary merit of this correspondence, it is set 
off, in common with all other documents of the time, by the his- 
torical background against which we now see it. These keen- 
witted and cultivated people, highly sensitive to everything that 
ap within the range of their own perceptions, and always alert 

‘or some new thing in the letters or politics which occupied their 
own society, were utterly cut off from the thoughts, grievances, 
and desires of the vast majority of their countrymen. They 
played over a volcano, without the slightest suspicion that the 
eruption was at hand. They discussed the Social Contract, de- 
claimed against tyranny, and criticized the encroachments of the 
Crown on the privileges of the nobility and the Parliaments. 
They protested, in a manner, against the evils of the system of 
things they lived in, taking up the notes of indignation or laughter 
set by Voltaire; but all this, for anything one can see, without the 
least apprehension of any practical danger in the near future. Vol- 
taire himself had as little political foresight as any of his readers. 
The French monarchy must have seemed immensely strong to 
superficial observers, and even to many who were not superficial. 
Even the great source of its weakness, the isolation in which it stood, 
having, as it were, swallowed up all other institutions, increased for 
the time its outward show of power. The kind of knowledge 
which might best have guided men to predict the inevitable 
catastrophe, the science which we now call political economy, was 
a novel and obscure study, of which statesmen could still ignore 
the veriest rudiments. Only a few diligent observers like Arthur 
Young had some notion, in the last days before the storm, of the 
critical state of the kingdom. The central figure of these volumes, 
Mme. du Deffand herself, had passed away some years before the 
Revolution. But the Duchess de Choiseul saw the whole of its 
earlier stages. She saved the Abbé Barthélemy in the days of the 
Terror, outlived the fortunes of the Jacobins, and died under the 
Consulate. If she wrote letters in those times, they must have 
been very different from the elegant and airy epistles to Mme. du 
Deffand which occupied her leisure twenty years earlier. 

But one would have to be a very stern moralist, or a critic very 
deficient in feeling for graces of style, to confine one’s appreciation 
of Mme. du Deffand’s correspondence to drawing social and politi- 
cal morals from it. These volumes may not add very much to a 
reader's tangible knowledge of men and things, and it would be 
extremely difficult either to examine or to be examined upon 
them with any success. But they are full of delicate perceptions 
finely expressed, of slight things so happily said as to acquire a 
new value in the repeating—in short, of all the forms of subtle 
elegance which make up the undefinable charm of classical French 
prose. There is something in the French language which makes 
it inimitable for these p Englishmen, Germans, Italians, 
read one another's languages for study or serious admiration ; but 
when a man goes out of his own language in search of pure lite- 
rary pleasure, the odds are considerable that the book he takes up 
will be French. And this character has been a permanent one 
through all the changes of style and fashion. The chain is 
continuous, the spell unbroken, from Montaigne to M. Renan. 
We have some fear indeed that in the eyes of the noble and 
learned editor of these letters such a way of looking at them 
might pass for unpardonable levity. The bulk of the publication 


itself, and the care with which the introduction is written, seem 
to indicate that he regards them‘ as very serious historical docus 
ments. But toan Englishman they can hardly be so, unless hig 
knowledge and tastes are of a very special, and one may say acci- 
dental, kind. At all events we shall find quite sufficient enter- 
tainment in them if we take them as pure literature. 

Even to a native critic it would probably be difficult to 
apportion the merit of the correspondence between the several 
writers. Mme. du Deffand, shrewd, sensitive, at times petulant; 
the Duchess de Choiseul, brilliant and enthusiastic; and the 
Abbé Barthélemy, a domesticated man of learning, somewhat shy, 
but not without humour—all contribute their proper elements. 
We think, however, that the Duchess de Choiseul’s character is 
the most congenial to the sympathies of the modern reader. The 
conventions of the eighteenth century sit so lightly on her that they 
become ornaments, She gives herself up to thinking aloud, and 
makes frank experiments in opinion. At times she throws out 
ideas which seem to contain strange anticipations. Here is a 
passage from a letter of 1766:— 

Quoique vous ayez deviné le secret de mon indifférence imperturbable, je 
trouve que vous en parlez comme les dévots de l’impénitence finale ; vous 
avez bien raison, les coeurs froids sont réprouvés ; je ne sais s’ils brileront 
dans l’autre monde, mais je suis bien sire qu’ils sont gelés dans celui-ci, ils 
sont morts avant que de naitre. La vie est dans le feu, la jeunesse brile 
pour le plaisir, les coeurs sensibles pour l’amour, les ambitieux pour la 
gloire, les gens vertueux pour l’honneur, pour le bien, ce bien par lequel on 
fait jonir et l’on jouit soi-méme. Ceux qui, dans quelque genre que ce soit, 
ont acquis quelque célébrité, ceux qui des siécles les plus reculés ont trans- 
mis leurs noms jusqu’a nous, étaient tous embrasés de ce feu divin; il 
étend l’existence sur le présent, il la perpétue dans les siécles futurs. Ceux 
dont les noms sont morts pour la postérité, l’étaient déja pour leurs con- 
temporains. Je sais que l’on peut acquérir cette célébrité par des moyens 
criminels, mais ce n’est pas le crime qui est devenu ¢élébre, c’est ce principe 
ardent qui a produit les grands effets qui ont étonné l’univers ou en ont 
changé la face. 


The thought is very like one which Goethe had a generation later ; 
the “ principe ardent” stands for what he called das Démonische, 
a power commanding admiration like that which we feel in the 
presence of the elemental forces of the world, and altogether be- 
side the judgment which we may form of the very same manifes- 
tations on practical and ethical grounds. LEither term is after all 
but a name for our ignorance of the depths of human nature. 

That the Duchess de Choiseul could combine criticism with 
enthusiasm is shown by her estimate of Rousseau, of whom she 
says:—I] m’a toujours paru un charlatan de vertu”; and, while 
admitting to the full his power and eloquence as a writer, she ob- 
serves with much good sense that declaiming about a social con- 
tract and denouncing all current maxims as prejudices is not the 
way to improve society in practice. “ Les préjugés sont le seul 
frein des moeurs.” The epigram is as good an epigram as many 
that have attained celebrity, and certainly truer than most. 
We find also political ideas which are both just in themselves 
and very neatly expressed. It would not be easy to improve on 
this statement of the difference between legitimate monarchy and 
despotism :— 

La différence qu’il y a du souverain despotique au monarque, c’est que le 
premier peut tout en particulier par sa seule volonté, et rien en général, 
parce qu’il n’agit que sur des parties séparées et distinctes ; l’autre peut 
tout en général et rien en particulier, parce qu’il agit sur un tout dont il 
ne peut séparer les parties, et voila pourquoi le despote peut faire des actes, 
des reglements, mais jamais des lois. C’est au monarque seul qu’il 
appartient d’en faire. Si le despote veut devenir législateur, qu'il change 
donc la constitution de son Etat, qu’il abjure le despotisme, qu’il devienne 
monarque et il fera des lois. 

One may observe in various parts of these letters that a sort of 
idyllic liberalism was pretty widely spread among cultivated 
ple. They seem to have tried very hard to believe that the 
rench monarchy was constitutional, or, failing that, to hope that 
it might become so without any organic change. They imagined 
perhaps that those who lived to the end of the century would see 
an enlightened and paternal government leading France to 
rational happiness on the principles of the Encyclopédie—but we 
must not fall again to moralizing. The sentences we have last 
uoted are from a long pouring-out of indignation, perhaps amon 
the least artistic of the Duchesse de Choiseul’s productions, whic 
was called forth by Voltaire’s panegyric on the Empress Catharine. 
Voltaire’s name, we need hardly say to any who know the times 
and the persons, occurs frequently in the correspondence. His own 
share of it, however, must for the most part be sought in his own 
collected works. 

Another figure interesting to Englishmen, and seen here ina 
very favourable light, is that of Horace Walpole. Mme. du 
Detfand, though at an age when it is not easy to form new friend- 
ships, conceived something like an affection for him, and he seems 
to have been comparatively exempt—perhaps by reason of dis 
tance—from the jealousies and caprices which the rest of Mme. da 
Deffand's acquaintance had to submit to in turn. Distance, how- 
ever, did not save her Scottish friend Craufurt (of whom one 
would like to know more than is here disclosed) from attacks of 
this kind. One must probably allow for a certain personal influence 
when Mme. du Defiand charges English people in general with 
being capricious and unpunctual. They were popular in Paris in 
her time, and the current French notion of English character 
differed in some respects from the present one. Preternatural 
calmness and indifference, however, were already established as 
English attributes. 
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GOSTWICK’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR.* 


F the numberless English og published not a few 
O are works of real merit. The writing of grammars may 
be compared with the writing of second-rate poetry. There is 

enty of it; and the quality, on the whole, is respectable. But 
it must be admitted that each addition to the number of Eng- 
lish grammars offered to the public lays a greater responsi- 
bility upon the author. It is not enough that he should be 
able to speak of himself as having conscientiously studied his 
subject, or as having been a successful teacher of his pupils, Such 

are too often urged; and the multiplication of respectable 
ks, which is the result, becomes aserious evil. Al! that can be 
admitted is that the excellence of some of the English grammars 
already published is not a sutllicient reason for barring the way 
inst others, if these are likely to be of real and lasting 
benefit to those who use them. It is almost absurd to suppose 
that any English grammar can be published with the express 
purpose of ——e all others; and probably Mr. Gostwick has 
never had a thought of entering the lists as an antagonist of such 
scholars as Dr. Morris or Dr. Latham. But if his book has, as we 
believe, special merits, if in the soundness of its method it can be 
regarded as equal to the best grammarsalready before the public, 
and as superior to most of them in clearness of expression and 
fulness of treatment, he is justified in publishing it. Probably in 
po other mar of the moderate size of this book will 
the student find the history of the English language better 
treated, and by none will he be more carefully guarded against 
the mistakes, blunders, and follies which are still paraded 
in not a few popular manuals. Perfectly free from the obscurity 
and intricacy of style which go far towards making Dr. Latham's 
work generally distasteful and sometimes repulsive, Mr. Gost- 
wick carries the student easily over the least attractive ground, and 
im a singular interest to many portions of his subject. 

n the simplicity of its terminology the book presents a striking 
contrast to the Latin Primer for Public Schools; and the little 
boys who find themselves bewildered with the hard grammatical 
forms of that not very agreeable book could feel only pleasure in 
learning from Mr. Gostwick’s pages how Latin has acted on their 
own language, and what that language really is. They would find 
here nothing to puzzle even the youngest of them, while the more 
advanced student has in the Introduction a careful summary of the 
history of the language, which effectually disposes of such absurdi- 
ties as the notion of mixed grammars, and of such distinctions as 
Semi-Saxon and Old and Middle English. He is plainly told 
at once that the English language has a large amount of foreign 
material in its words, but that the language itself is strictly 
Teutonic, and that the foreign elements brought into it have neither 
the use nor the value of the words which are purely English. 
“ English,” Mr. Gostwick insists at starting, “supplies the best as 
well as the most numerous words of our living vocabulary... .. 
Our grammar is English. We can write or speak without any aid 
derived from Roman words. On the other hand, to write or speak 
without aid from English grammar and the English vocabulary is 
impossible.” Not less clearly does he assert that this one tongue has 
been the speech of the country ever since our Teutonic forefathers 
made it their homeand rid it of the Welsh-speaking folk. This 
language, which has been always growing, has been subjected to 
some violent changes; but its history exhibits it chiefly in three 
aspects—the first belonging to the time which preceded the 
Norman Conquest, a conquest achieved, so far as it affected the 
language, during the reign of the Confessor ; the second marking the 
long period which intervened between that conquest and the time 
of Elizabeth ; and the third extending from that time to the present. 
Nothing could be better than the sketch here given of the events 
which marked the ascendency of the English speech trom the days 
of the first English settlements, and of the relations of this speech 
with the Teutonic dialects of Continental Europe. Nor can the 
student look for more thorough help than that which he will find 
in Mr. Gostwick’s pages, if he wishes to learn at what times the 
several foreign elements in the English vocabulary have worked 
their way into it. A vast number of so-called English words are 
in their origin Latin, but some of them have come to us through 
the French of the Norman invaders; others have been borrowed 
from the French of little more than yesterday; others have been 
taken straight from the Latin itself. Here he will see the lists of 
words belonging to these several classes, together with those 
which have om introduced from the Old Norse or the Scandi- 
navian dialects, as well as from the Welsh or the Romance lan- 

of Europe. But more particularly he will trace the direction 
in which all the changes affecting our English speech have been 
working. He will find that a dialect which started with a highly 
synthetic framework has become in t measure analytic, and is 
likely to become still more so; and he will be enabled to connect 
with this gradual development the changes which have modified 
the prose composition of English writers. 

Throughout his book Mr. Gostwick’s method is to multiply ex- 
amples of the best kinds, and to leave the rules which are sub- 
sequently given to rest on the weight of this large array of 
examples, as to the value of which the reader can form his own 
judgment, It is quite possible that with regard to some he may 
differ in a greater or less degree from Mr. Gostwick ; but, taking 
Hooker as a writer of one class and Macaulay as representing 


* English Grammar: Historical and Analytical. By J. Gostwick. 
London: Longmans & Co. , 1878. af 


another, he can be under no sort of doubt as to the nature of the 
influences which have been at work during the interval which 
separates the lifetime of the twomen. The language of the former 
still carries with it the associations of the old synthetic time, and 
his thoughts throw themselves into the same mould. With the 
latter the intricate constructions thus rendered necessary have 
been displaced by an array of short sentences, all clear as crystal, 
all expressing little more than a single notion, all forming separate 
links in a coherent chain of evidence or reasoning. Whether 
Macaulay would have been altogether pleased at being told that 
“the short sentences from analytic prose are contemporaneous with 
our widespread ‘rudiments of popular science,’” we cannot say; 
but it may be worth while to consider Mr. Gostwick’s remark that 
“science has two circles, an inner andan outer. Words spoken in 
the former are in the latter vaguely echoed, but their tendency is 
to some extent apprehended. Imitation follows; and the style 
well adapted to topics strictly scientific is made wearisome when 
its echoes are heard almost everywhere. In a word, the analytic 
style that rightly belongs to science has, to a considerable extent, 
atfected the style of our modern general literature.” Whether this 
explanation will adequately account for the character of English 
historical writing during the last hundred years may perhaps be 
open to grave doubt. The historian deals mainly with the evidence 
of facts ; and in almost all languages, when he comes to deal with 
the mere course of the incidents which go to make up history, his 
sentences are likely to be brief, simple, and strictly to the purpose. 
When they give us the benefit of their reflections on the influences 
bearing on human afiairs, the sentences of Livy or Thucydides may be 
as involvedand cumbersome as those of the most obscure and difficult 
of thinkers ; but their strictly historical narrative is thrown into 
a series of brief and clear statements, which are as analytic as we 
could well desire them to be. Nor must it be forgotten that, 
whether it be a matter for satisfaction or regret, analytic composition 
has a far stronger hold on the English tongue than we could well 
have supposed. If this fact is hidden from us, it is the fault 
chiefly of printers or of those who have neglected the revision 
of proof-sheets. The real source of the misapprehension is punc- 
tuation. Many a seemingly complicated sentence of Dr. Arnold, 
for example, may be found on a closer inspection to consist of a 
number of propositions, each complete in itself; and a > mm 
bearing at the first glance little resemblance to one of ulay’s 
may be really made upof anumber of statements which the great 
English historian might feel no shame in acknowledging as his 
own. 

Nowhere perhaps is the judiciousness of Mr. Gostwick’s method 
more clearly shown than in his treatment of syntax, which after 
all is little more than a commentary on the usages of the best 
writers. Here, as elsewhere, he brings together an abundant 
array of examples all tending to enforce certain rules which are 
given tersely and simply at the end; nor does he forget to impress 
on the student the essential difference between the written lan- 
guage of a highly polished literature and the living — of the 

ople. The latter is always changing, and the thought of arrest- 
ing the development thus insured is as reasonable as the notion of 
checking the tide by planting the chair of a king on the beach. 
The language of literature is necessarily conservative, and the 
fame pe by which it is guided may be determined with more or 
ess of accuracy :-— 

Writers [Mr. Gostwick rightly says] may die, but their best works live, and 
in these writings old words, phrases, and modes of construction are preserved. 
Thus the conservative power of literature resists to a considerable extent the 
influence of that mutability to which every living tongue is liable. But 
however durable the forms of literary culture, the destiny of a living tongue 
is mutability. Forms of speech have not the durability of those sculptured 
in marble. While we are writing of certain constructions they are be- 
coming more and more obsolete, and the outlines we would faithfully portray 
are fading away while we are looking at them. All that an historical and 
inductive writer on Syntax can do is to define forms ongeny perma- 
nent, and draw between the old and the new some lines of demarcation. 
But it is from the grammarian and his colleagues in closely allied 
work, and from these only, that the student can learn the original 
forms and the value of the inflexions by virtue of which the older 
English belonged to the class of synthetic dialects. Of these in- 
flexions a few only remain in our modern speech ; but of the facts 
which led to the difference of form between I come and he comes 
Englishmen generally can give no explanation. This explanation 
is given with admirable fulness by Mr. Gostwick, who, after tracing 
the steps which have brought our verbs to their present state, goes 
on to say that “the Latin verb agrees with the subject in number 
and person,” implying, of course, that for English mar the 
tule is practically no longer needed. It would have been better, 
perhaps, to avoid an expression which may lead some to fancy 
that the Latin verb differs in this respect from the Greek, or from 
the verb in any other of the more strictly synthetic languages. 
But he is quite right in his way of putting the matter when he 
tells us that 

In English our main facts of concord are these :—(1) The verb does not 
contradict the number or the person of the subject. (2) Where there is 
a form showing the distinct concord required, that form is employed, as in 
“he write-s.” (3) A“ plural verb” may have a form used in s i 
of one; a“ verb in the singular” may have a form used in speaking of 
many. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to show the pains which Mr. 
Gostwick has bestowed on every part of his task. It would be no 
undue praise to say that no question of any importance in English 
— has been by, or even inadequately treated. The 

ifference between “shall” and “ will” is, even in grammars of 
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the better sort, either slurred over or very insufficiently explained. 
Here the reader will find the original form, and be able to 
trace the steps in the process which modified the idea of < and 
penalty into a sense of obligation and futurity. The book, in 
short, deserves to be welcomed as one which cannot fail to give to 
the student a real knowledge of his language, and to put him on 
his guard against the wretched fashions which threaten to mar its 
beauty and eat its strength away. 


SEAFORTH.* 


\HE reputation that Miss Montgomery gained by her first 
story, Misunderstood, she certainly will not increase, or 
even maintain, by this, her latest novel. A reader who knew 
none of her writings but Seaforth would find it difficult to 


believe that she was the author of a book which, with some reason, stances to make any radical change in the life he had carved out for him. 


stands high among the minor tales of the day. She would cer- 


tainly have done wisely if she had confined herself to descriptions | 


of the life of children. In the nursery she evidently finds herself 
as much at home as she is al] abroad in the castle of a gloomy earl. 
But in the present story, so overpowered is she by the grandeur of 


unnatural and pompous, and talk in language which is almost stilted. 
As we closed the book much the same feelings came over us as 
come over the chance spectator in some strollers’ booth at a 
fair ; he watches the curtain fall upon a melodrama in which a stern 
old nobleman sees the errors of his ways, bursts into a tlood of 
tears, and, blessing every one who is anywhere near him, joins in 
marriage all the hands he can lay hold of, while he scatters 
estates and fortunes among the long-suffering and virtuous lovers, 
and guineas among the enthusiastic tenantry who are making them- 
s hoarse with cheering. Miss Montgomery does, indeed, wind 
up her story with almost sucha scene as this. The Earl of Seaforth, 
atew chapters before the book closed, seemed as stern and unrelenting 
as an earl can be. We have noticed, by the way, in a wide course of 
novel-reading, that among the ditierent ranks of nobility it is the 
earl who is the man of most strongly marked character. He may 
be, and often is, a villain, but he is never a fool. Often, like the 
nobleman in the story before us, he is a stern and lonely man, 
though nota bad man at heart. An earl is never gay and dissi- 
pated like a viscount, nor proud but condescending like a marquess 
ora duke, nor amiable but weak and foolish like one who has 
gained but the first step in the peerage. His villany, if unfor- 
tunately he is a villain, is of too deep a stamp to be cured. A 
wicked earl never repents. His death is by violence, and is always 
sudden. He is cut off “ with all his crimes broad blown, as flush 
as May.” But your stern and gloomy earl, on the contrary, always 
gets softened before he has done with life. In Seaforth he has, 
strictly in aceordance with nature, a stroke of paralysis, and as 
soon as he recovers his speech he shows that he is, if still an earl. 
a man, a father, and an uncle. He grows fond of his daughter, 
whom he had hitherto neglected and even disliked; gives her hand 
to his favourite nephew, with whom he had quarrelled ; forgives 
his step-sons, who had done nothing to ofiend him, and blesses 
his nieces all round. ‘To one of them he gives a dowry of 60,000/., 
while at the same time “ he pays off all the burdens on the estate” 
of his step-son, to whom she was engaged. He hopes, moreover, 
that the fortunate young gentleman will stand for the county at 
the next election, “and will allow him the satisfaction of paying 
his election expenses.” ‘I'o his other step-son, who was engaged to his 
second niece, he gives a living of a thousand a year. No mention 
is made of a dowry in her case, though we may safely assume that 
she had also her 60,000/. In fact, it would be an act of injustice 
to repentant earls in gereral to suppose for a moment that she had 
@ farthing less. We had expected that, as there was no 
further use for this nobleman after he had had his fit and re- 
pented, he would be at once laid in the family vault. But 
no. He was allowed “to live long enough to see his beloved 
nephew and son-in-law the brightest ornament in the House of 
Commons, and to hear, as he sat in the gallery, trembling with 
= and delight, some of those bursts of oratory which soon made 
is name famous.” The story is of the present day; and so the 
reader has nothing to do but to satisfy himself who is the brightest 
ornament in the House of Commons, and then he will know who 
is the hero of Miss Montgomery’s story. 

There could be but one cause for the gloom which oppressed the 
Earl of Seaforth. He had been disappointed in love early in life. 
His younger brother Godfrey had carried off the lady with whom 
he was in love, almost before his eyes. Godfrey was, from first to 
last, a worthless character. His brother Harold “ lived in perpetual 
dread of his bringing disgrace upon the family name. And in 
Harold's eye there could be no crime more venial.” We stop to 
inquire whether the author attaches any exact meaning to this 
word “ venial,” which she thus strangely uses. “A venial crime ” 
she must-consider, it would seem, to be a crime of peculiar enormity, 
such a crime, indeed, as an earl could never forgive. We are 
reminded how a friend of ours once overheard in a railway train 
two women discussing the character of some deceased friend. 
“Ah! = Jane,” said one. “She had indeed her redeeming 
faults; but no one can say she was given to drink.” But to return 
to Godfrey. This most venial of crimes he certainly committed to 
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the full, for till the very end of his life, when he shot himself at 
Monaco, he did nothing but bring disgrace upon his family name, 
We must again pause to assure Miss Montgomery that, contrary to 
what she twice seems to imply, Monaco is in Europe. “When 
the gaming-tables in Europe,” she writes, ‘“‘ were closed, God: 
removed to the neighbourhood of Monaco.” But to return from 
this second digression. Harold was a man who always had his 
programme. Before he had been crossed in love, “ his programme 
of life was an irreproachable career at college, a brilliant coming of 
age,a happy marriage with some beautiful and high-principled 
woman, and then a useful and honoured life, &c.” Crushed 
though he was by the blow that fell on him through his brothers 
treachery, he nevertheless stuck to a programme of some kind or 
* He would have the outline of the programme still.” He 
could never love again, but he could yet find some beautiful 
woman whom he could esteem and regard :— 

Still might he laugh at fate and fortune, and defy adverse circum- 


| self. 


| she forfeited at once his affection and esteem. 


So from the ashes of his life-wreck his will sprang, phoenix-like, in 
greater force than ever. 

The thunderbolt of heaven had fallen hot and heavy, but he would not 
recognise God’s hand. There was in him no thought of submission, no 


- ’ | bowing to a higher will. H as determined still to carve out his 
the personages whom she describes that even her children become and to make 


future, and to make it what Ae deemed it ought to be. 

He married at last, and married a widow. She had concealed from 
him the fact that she had two sons by her first husband, and so 
He became 
zloomier and sterner, we might say more earl-like, than ever. He 
allowed his wife to have her own way in many things; but “in 
matters of mutual interest he was supreme, and his own private 
affairs he never mentioned.” But his programme fails in one im- 
portant point. No son is born to him, bat only a daughter. The 
despised and hated Godfrey—Godfrey, who had been guilty of the 
most venial of crimes—would succeed to the title. So, at 


| least, he feared; but surely here he showed a singular igno- 
| rance of the order to which he belonged. What man of “a 


vacillating disposition” ever lived to be an earl? Happily, 
ancient though his family was, none of the property was en- 
tailed. When, therefore, Harold saw that there was no like- 
lihood of his having an heir, he passed over his brother alto- 
gether and entailed all the property on his brother's only son. He 
sends for the lad and adopts him. He sends him to college and 
gives him an allowance of 2,500/. The young man seems every- 
thing that an uncle and an earl could desire, but before long “it 
came to his knowledge that his nephew was overdrawn at his 
banker's for 1,500/.” We should have thought that a change of 
bankers would have been at once included in the Earl’s programme. 
But it did not seem to have struck him as anything out of the 
common that his nephew should have been allowed to overdraw 
his account by 1,500/. When, however, this “ees a second 
time, the uncle and nephew came to an open breach. Yo 
Godfrey refused to explain what had become of the money. It 
was, as the reader afterwards learns, his father who had overdrawn 
the account by forging the son’s name. It might be objected that, 
as he had not managed to get possession of his son’s cheque-book, 
he would have found it somewhat ditlicult to on re 
forgeries. But bankers who are as obliging to a nobleman’s heir 
as any money-lender could be are not perhaps likely to have 
troubled themselves about any irregularity in a cheque. The 
nephew refuses to receive any further help from his unele, and 
even offers to join with him in breaking the entail. He has by 
this time gained a fellowship at Cambridge, and has been called 
to the Bar. He lives with a noble patience in that extreme 
poverty which is the lot of a barrister who has little 
more than his fellowship to support him. He falls ill, and 
is found “in a small dingy lodging in the neighbourhood of 
Lincoln's Inn.” The doctor who visited him tried to mend “ the 
very small fire, which was slowly dying in the grate, but the 
scuttle was nearly empty.” The hero explained to him that 
lawyers cannot afford to be ill. ‘No fees, no fuel,” he said. It 
was indeed a melancholy position for a man who was a barrister, 
a fellow of his college, and the heir to one of the most ancient 
families in Great Britain. 

Meanwhile his uncle is busy forming “a new future and fresh 
programme of life. So still unsubdued, from the ashes of another 
past, his will, phoenix-like, springs with a new force.” What this 
programme is we cannot spare time to explain. It is not, how- 
ever, carried out. His wife dies, his wicked brother shoots:himeelf, 
he himself has a paralytic stroke, and his programmes come to an 
end. We have had the phcenix in the first volume, and again in 
the second. Once more, and for the last time, it appears at this 
catastrophe in the third. But the ruin of the programmes was 
unfortunately too complete for anything phoenix-like to be even 
hoped for. ‘* No self-will,” we are told, “ phoenix-like can spring from 
such ruin as this; and from the ashes of this past there can be m0 
rising again.” However, if he does not rise like a phoenix, he does 
rise like a repentant earl, and, as we have shown, finishes hi 
course in a manner that is in every way creditable to the nobility. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Mss ZIMMERN’S purpose, we learn from her preface, hae 
41 been “ to exhibit Lessing * as the intellectual pioneer of our 


* Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, his Life and his Works, By Heles 
Zimmern, Author of “ Arthur Schopenhauer.” Longmans. . 
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t culture, no less in this country than his own ; to show how 
o are the departments into which he did not penetrate, or in 
which his influence is not felt.” It is true enough that a certain 
number of English people have until quite lately regarded Lessing 
only as a theologian, while others have been ignorant of any- 
thing that he did or wrote outside the domain of art. And when 
Miss Zimmern first designed her preface it was true that it was 
astonishing “that the task of preparing such a work has not been 
undertaken ere this, and that this peculiar good fortune should 
have been reserved to me.” But before her book appeared Mr. 
Sime’s two volumes on Lessing, which we reviewed not long ago, 
had been published ; and as Miss Zimmern was aware of this fact, 
it might have been better to alter the sentence in her preface 
which we have just quoted. Miss Zimmern in the latter part of 
her preface wishes to “justify her claim to be Lessing's first 
English biographer.” The question is not one of any great im- 
rtance, and there is certainly plenty of “ justification for putting 
frefore the world the views of two independent biographers.” We 
have so lately been concerned with ing’s early life that we 
need not again go over the same ground; but it is interesting to 
turn to Miss Zimmern’s remarks upon the Laocoon. In these the 
writer makes one observation which we have failed to understand :— 
“While his [Lessing’s} ideal of beauty consisted in beauty of 
lines, he would never have contemplated (sic) the exaggerated 
materialistic conception of art into which this view has of late 
degenerated. A voluptuous school of art, that rates sensuous per- 
ception, colours, and accessories above true artistic thought would 
never have been in accordance with Lessing’s views.” If, as it 
would seem, Miss Zimmern is here speaking of English art, we 
confess we are unable to identify the school to which she 
refers. Again, in discussing Lessing’s remarks upon music 
in the Dramaturgie, Miss Zimmern makes this comment :— 
“ Inowledge of musical form and the _intellec- 
tual penetration he displays in treating it are remarkable; but 
ab analysis} must be regarded somewhat in the light of an 
individual utterance. Lessing’s objections to music are those of a 
critic who judges of music by abstract reasons, while music is so 
eminently an emotional condition, that it is almost an axiom that 
the predominance of the intellect subdues the emotional sensations, 
and that, consequently, the severely intellectual mind is rarely 
highly musical.” Putting aside the somewhat vague phraseology 
of this passage, we must differ from Miss Zimmern on the question 
of fact, at least in the form in which she has expressed it. The 
writer can hardly mean to deny high intellectual qualities to such 
musicians as Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Herr Wagner, the Abbé 
Liszt, and others who might be named ; yet that is what her words 
would seem to indicate. This want of preciseness in expression 
isan occasional fault in Miss Zimmern’s work, which has in it 
much deserving of attention and commendation. Her observations 
upon Emilia Galotti, to take one instance, strike usas being just 
and happy. “ Its main idea,” she writes, “ was too subtle for dra- 
matic exhibition; psychological analysis is not in place in rapid pre- 
sentation (sic).” And Miss Zimmern agrees with us in condemning 
the repulsive passage, in one of the great scenes, to which we drew 
attention when reviewing Mr. Sime’s work. The writer ends her 
beok appropriately by describing Lessing’s statue at Brunswick, 
and saying, “ Whoever sees him as he stands there, or reads the 
story of his life, cannot fail to repeat with his own Nathan: ‘ The 
man answers to his fame, his fame is but his shadow.’ ” 

In the first volume of the fourth year of its career LZ’ Art * com- 
pletely keeps up the reputation which it deservedly made for 
itself in its earlier days, Letterpress and illustrations are alike 

od; and the many people who love Millet’s works will be de- 
fighted with a set of full-page reproductions from some of his 
happiest sketches. The volume contains, among other interesting 
and attractive things, a series of articles on the winter exhibition of 
Qid Masters at the Grosvenor Gallery by Mr. Comyns Carr, and 
some by various hands on Rubens. "Ys the now current numbers 
of L’ Art M. Viollet-le-Duc is engaged upon a series of papers 
concerning the Exhibition. We learn from M. Véron’s preface to 
the fourth volume that M. Viollet-le-Due’s object will be to 
“faire bien comprendre aux lecteurs de L’Art la signification vraie 
de tout ce vaste ensemble, la pensée intime qui a présidé a toute la 
eonception et qui en econstitue le mérite architectural, par l'accord 
exact de la forme et de l'idée.” 

The third number of the Ecclesiastical Art Review} has a 
somewhat meagre look, and contains a paper. which has an ob- 
Jectionable air of putfery. However, for all we know, it may 


supply a demand. 

e second part of Dr. Grove’s Dictionary of Music|| takes up 
the article on “ Ballad,” and leaves us in the middle of one on 
Boieldieu. It would be a more convenient plan, as far as the 
comfort of readers is concerned, to finish each part with a complete 
article, M. Dannreuther’s article on Berlioz will at this moment 
be read with special interest. The editor himself gives us a long, 
but not at all too long, paper on Beethoven. 

In Messrs. Novello’s excellent series of octave editions, Handel's 
Triumph of Fime and Truth, and his secular oratorio of Semele, 
have lately been published. 

* L’ Art: revue hebdomadaire illustrée. 

eo Quatritme année. Tome I. 

The Ecclesiastical Art Review.. No. III, John Bray. 

A Dictionary of Musie.and Musicians (A.D. 1450-1878). Edited -by 

e Grove, D.C.L. Vol. I., Part Il. Maemillan. 


Handel's Time and Truth. Novello, Ewer, & Cov 
Semele. Novello, Ewer, & Co, 


The same publishers send us two of a set of Music Primers,* 
Dr. Stone's explanations are given with an admirable simplicity; 
and his remarks at the end ‘‘on tuning an orchestra” might ade 
vantageously be studied by many conductors. On the other nt 
the thought of the sufferings of the student who betakes hi 
for instruction to Mr. Ellis fills us with horror. Mr. Ellis gives 
to his pamphlet the second and ambitious title of ‘ The Singer’s 
Pronouncing Primer of the Principal Poe Languages for 
which Vocal Music is usually Composed.” He might justly have 
added that the instructions were conveyed in a hitherto unused 
language. It is strange enough to come upon such definitions of 
sounds as “Gradual Glottid Jerk or Flated Aspirate,” “Clear 
Glottid Jerk,” and “ Wheeze Physems”; but what are we to hope 
for the student when he meets with such illustrations of the proper 
method of pronunciation as these :—“ an‘ hjabit‘euel drungk-erd,” 
“an hjarmoa‘nius kom‘binaishen,” “ an hjur'ang’,” “ an 
hjaarpoo‘n,” “an: hjistor’ikel u-kount”? This, we need not 
remind our readers, is the result of Mr. Ellis’s invention of glossic ; 
and he proposes to make it easier for singers to pronounce their 
words properly by causing them to wade through these horrible 
hieroglyphics, and to acquire such knowledge as that the real way 
to write the French enfant is “ahn’fabn,” and that M,H is a 
“‘ flated snort,” while M is a “voiced hum.” We might borrow 
the beginning of one of Jeffery’s articles on Wordsworth, and say, 
“ This will never do.” 

Messrs, Blackwood have had the good idea of issuing a new 
series of the Yales from Blackwood.t In the first of the two 
volumes before us we recognize pleasant acquaintances in “Irene 
Macgillicuddy ” and “Nan: a Summer Scene,” by L. B. Wal- 
ford, which is one of the most charming short stories that have 
appeared for a long time; and are glad to be introduced to Major- 
General Hamley’s clever skit, ‘‘ Recent Confession of an Opium- 
Eater.” The second volume opens with General Hamley’s even 
more clever “Shakspeare’s Funeral,” and ends with “ The Secret 
Chamber,” which will be remembered as an attempt, more or less 
in the manner of the late Lord Lytton, to explain the mystery 
which belongs to a certain well-known house in Scotland. The 
paper attracted considerable attention when it appeared in 1876, 
and it undoubtedly has a certain cleverness. But it tells both too 
little and too much; the reader is not made to realize the horror 
which Lord Gowrie tells his son has attached itself to him ever 
since the secret became known to him, because the writer fails to 
invest it with that air of ghastly mystery which it would have 
assumed in the hands of Poe, Hawthorne, or Lord Lytton. The 
revelation is well worked up to, but when it is actually made one 
cannot help feeling that this is a poor sort of ghost to have made 
such a constant fuss, and that it is very odd that it should have 
been reserved for Lindores to propose getting rid of him, 

Mr. Burnand’s Strapmore 5 Weeder t is perhaps on the whole 
the best of the parodies which he has produced, although One-and- 
Three: by Fictor Nogo certainly runs it hard. Mr. Burnand is the 
very genius of the ridiculous. Not only is Strapmore a most 
successful and lightly-touched caricature of the style of an author 
whose extravagance can hardly be caricatured, but at every page it 
is full of the quaintest and most unexpected terms of humour and 
bits of brilliant and apparently spontaneous nonsense. Take, for 
instance, this passage :—“‘ Is that your stock-in-trade ? ’ continued 
the yo man, ‘ Mine is not the stockin’ trade, Signor, she 
replied, looking down at her little wooden shoes. The old man 
smiled, and raised his cap reverently. He knew the world and its 
humour ; he had heard that jest before now. The stranger seemed 
amused, and a strange light shone in one of his eyes, wherein was 
a small round glass. This was how he looked out on the world; 
this was his window. ‘It was like having a pane in his eye,’ 
whispered Itti Duffa to the old Glover. Whereat he raised 
his cap again, reverently. .... The young stranger flung him a 

urse of gold. ‘Ohhé!’ cried the old Glover. ‘Now, Sir, what 
ies in my power I will tell you.’ And he told him, as he had 
said, ‘ What lies in my power.’” We have heard it said before 
Strapmore appeared that Mr. Burnand’s powers of humour seemed 
to be on the wane. He has conclusively proved that this is not 


case, 

“In order to meet the demand caused by the growing interest in 
the Russian language,” says Mr. Ralston in his preface to Mr. 
Riola’s Grammar §—“ a language which has been neglected in a 
manner for which it is difficult to account, but to which political 
circumstances have lately given a novel importance—Mr. Triibner 
has caused the present work to be prepared ; and he has asked me 
to supply it with a few lines of preface, which I do willingly.” 
Mr. Ralston goes on to say that he is far from thinki Ollen- 
dorff’s system, upon which the book is based, to be the best pos- 
sible ; and here most people who are acquainted with the system 
will agree with him. But he explains that in this instance there 
was not much choice ; and that the present work will be more 
practically useful to people who want to learn Russian, but cannot 
find a master, than would a scientific grammar such as would 
satisfy a linguist. “I can vouch from personal knowledge,” 
writes Mr. Ralston, “ for. the fact that Mr. 'Riola has performed 

* Music Primers, Scientific Basis of Sound. By Dr. . Ne 
Ewer, & Co. 
Speech in Song. By A. J. Ellis. Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

Srom Blackwood. New Series. Vols. 1. and II. Blackwood & 


Our Novel Shilling Series. : a Romance by Weeder. PF. 
Cc. and. Br 


How to Learn Russi By Henry Riola. With a Preface. 
Halston. “Trubmer & Co.” 
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his work most conscientiously, having taken very great pains to 
elucidate what in previous works on the subject was left obscure ; 
and having, I think, succeeded in rendering comparatively easy 
what has ew been considered a difficult task.” There is no 


higher authority on the ew than Mr. Ralston, and Mr. Riola 
may be congratulated on having obtained his approval of the 
work. 


A second edition has appeared of M. Eugéne’s French Method*, 
or course of easy rules and exercise, leading up to the same writer's 
Comparative French Grammar. The exercises are certainly a vast 
improvement upon Ollendorff. 

new edition of Mr. John Morley’s Rowsseaut is issued by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hail. 

We have also received from Messrs. Macmillan a new and 
revised edition of Mr. Robinson’s excellent work on the parks and 
gardens of Paris.{ Mr. Robinson’s introduction is full of valuable 
suggestions, which we may hope to see some day adopted in this 
country. 

A fourth edition has appeared of Snell’s Principles of Equity$, 
“to which is added an Epitome of the Equity Practice,” by Mr. 
Archibald Brown. 

The same publishers issue a useful little bookj| which is the 
result of Mr. Smith’s having felt during his course of reading “ the 
need of some small book to give the main principles of the law 
relating to joint-stock companies, more particularly as this im- 
portant branch of mercantile law lies outside the scope of the 
text-books ordinarily used by students.” 

Messrs. Stevens have published a work by Mr. Peel™ of the 
Middle Temple, which deals exclusively with the practice relating 
to Chancery actions since the operation of the Judicature Acts. 
Various larger and more comprehensive works have, to a certain 
extent, included this subject, but this is the first which has been 
specially devoted to it, and there can be little doubt that Mr. Peel 
is right in thinking that there is room for such an undertaking. 

Mr. Indermaur, who in 1875 published a Guide to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Acts, 1873 and 1875**, has now produced for 
the use of students an “ Elementary View of the Proceedings in 
the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and Chancery 
Divisions of the High Court of Justice.” There was certainly some 
want of such a guide, and Mr. Indermaur seems to have successfully 
supplied it. 

r. Blakely has compiled a dictionary tt which fulfils its in- 
tention of being “a Compendium of Commercial Information for 
all those who are preparing for a business life, as well as a useful 
remembrancer to those who are e in it.” 

Ever since the days of Mr. Doyle’s Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
the world has been afflicted with feeble drawings and feebler letter- 
press cast after that great model. The “ Adventures of Mr. Potts 
and Mr. Dobbs ” ff is one of the feeblest of this feeble kind. 

So great is the i anaes Bay General Hamley’s well-known 
book §§, in spite of its somewhat unwieldy size, that it is still as 
much in demand as when it was first published, and has now 
reached a fourth edition. In this, as in former editions, the author 
has availed himself of all that was to be learnt from wars occurring 
since the time when the work was first produced. General Hamley, 
in his preface, calls special attention to the matter which has been 
added on the question of Supply and Transport of Troo 
(Part I. cap. iii), and on Points of Tactics (Part VL 
iii, vi. viii.) 

t would have been hard to find a better editor than Mr. 
Wright for the two plays of Shakspeare|||| which have lately been 
issued from the Clarendon Press. Mr. ‘Vright in his notes 
happily escapes the dangers of negligence and of pedantry upon 
one or other of which commentators are too apt to stumble. 
Zoologists, as well as Shakspeare students, will be pleased to find 
that in Act iii. sc. 2, line 21, Mr. Wright has adopted a reading 
suggested by Mr. Bennett and communicated to him by Professor 
Newton. The line used to run “Or russet-pated choughs, many 
= x It now reads, as it clearly should, “Or russet-patted 

oughs.” 

Mr Gray has produced a little book which will be found 
readable even by people who have no personal interest in the 
English merchant service, with which it deals; and there is some- 
thing not unpleasing in Mr. Gray’s candid and simple appreciation 
of the value of his own work which is expressed in his preface. 


* Eugéne’s French Method. Second Edition. Williams & Norgate. 

+ Rousseau. By John Morley. New Edition. Chapman & Hall. 

t The Purks and Gardens of Paris. By W. Robinson, F.L.S. Second 
Edition, Revised. Macmillan. 

§ Snell’s Principles of Equity. Fourth Edition. By Archibald Brown. 
Stevens & Haynes. 

A Sum of the Law of Companies. By T. Eustace Smith, Stud 

¥_ A Concise Treatise on the Practice and Procedure in Chancery Actions, 
By Sydney Peel. Stevens & Sons. 

** A Munual of the Practice of the Supreme Court of Judicature. By 
John Indermaur, Solicitor. Stevens & Haynes. 

tt A Handy Dictionary of Commercial Information. By Edward 'T. 
Blakely, F.S.S. (of the Board of Trade). Simpkin & Marshall. 

tt A Week at the Lakes; or, the Adventures of Mr. Dobbs and his friend 
Mr. Potts. By J. P. Atkinson. Macmillan. 
nas The Operations of War. By Major-General Hamley. Blackwood: 

nburgh and London. 

Clarendon Press Series. Shak Select Plays. .A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. Edited by W. ‘idis Wright, M.A. Julius Cesar. 
Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

Under the Ked Ensign. By Thomas Gray. Simpkin & Marshall. 


Two more volumes, The Antiquary and Quentin Durward, have 
appeared in Messrs. Ward and Co.’s new Waverley series.* 

We have received Sir Bernard Burke's General Armory} for the 
present year. The volume contains the blazoning of some sixty 
thousand coats; and those who do not know, or have forgotten, 
their heraldry will here find meaus of furbishing it up or, to a 
great extent, learning it. 


* The Illustrated Waverley Novels. The Antiquary. Quentin Durward. 
Marcus Ward & 

+ The General Armory of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. By 
Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., LL.D., Ulster King-at-Arms. Harrison. 
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GREAT WORKS, ‘ The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ 
SALE 


“ CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,” and “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
each 33 by 22 feet; with ** Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ** Christian Martyrs,” &c. 
at the GALLERY ,35 New Bond Street. Daily.Ten to Six. 1s. 
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FPeETTES COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Four of £60 per 
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ticulars to the HEAD-MasTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
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4 
College, Oxford, and by other Masters, receives about Thirty BOYS, pce Eight and under 


miles. 
Le = tion is paid to the study of French, Modern Subjects, and English Reading 
and Composition. 
The day commences and concludes with a short Service in the School Cha: 15 aM 
and 7.15 p.m. The Chapel is licensed by the Bishop of Oxford. nies 
xcept in the case rothers, every Boy has a separate arranged bicle 
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ment of SChoolti A dic will be made in the case of Brothers while at school 


ther. 
These Terms include Board, and Tuition in all Subjects required in the E 
single exception all charges, School Books, School Stationery, Laun 136, 
in the above Terminal payments. 


‘The Right Rev. the Lord a4 of Exeter, The Palace, Exeter. 
The Rev. T. W. Jex Blake, D.D., Head Master of Rugby School. 


George Warrender, Bart., Bruntisfield House, Edinburgh. 
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M 4 CcOLLEG Eg 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 23. 


Pow. CIVIL SERVICE.—The following were the successful 


Candidates at the recent open competition for the Civil Service of India. 


No. in order of Merit Total Marks. 
1 *Holt, James 
Bright, William Robert 
3 *Inglis, Thomas. 
5 *Kennedy, Thomas John 


6 *Melitus, Paul Gregory 
n 


« Dae PUPILS of a WREN, 3 Powis Square, Westbourne Park, W., who prepares Resident and 


JEDUCATIONAL, — —An UNDERGRADUATE is desirous of 
employment asa Sa Sgr during the Long Vacation. English, Classics, and 

ifor Juniors. Address, G. S. MILTON-J OHNSON, Keble College, Oxford. 
DURING LONG VACATION.—An UNDER- 
BOs fa td (Scholar of his College and First Class in Classical Moderations) desires a 
IRSHIP. Residence abroad preferred.—Address, F. B. JEVONS, Wadham Coll., Oxford, 


To) PUBLISHERS and Others.—A GENTLEMAN, Forty years 
of age, h had coneideranle experiente in Literary Work. is Desirous of Meeting with 

jloyment REVISING MSS., INDEXING, or otherwise PREPARING WOKKS for 
RESS.—Address, M. RICARDO, Listes Villa, Truro Road, Wood Green, N. 


TO GENTLEMEN of POSITION.—TO LET, in a well- 
BREA 


jinted House, ‘with a nice Garden, situated in Kensington, a DRA WING- ROOM, 

'AST-ROOM (or Study), large BEDR' occasional use of Dining-room (Ga 

required). the above d Servants ; 

di pores no children or lodgers ; easy ss to all parts 

of Town. References exchanged. io Agents.—Address, DURDEN, Advertising 
Office, Piceadill y. W. 


AN pom LARGE and noble MANSION, delightfully 
nay near Town.—The LEASE (with or without the Furniture) to be SOLD. The 
Messin, om in extensive and beautiful unds, forming a miniature Park, is admirably 
asa eat lence for a family of the highest distinction, and eminently so as an attractive 
Prius Hotel and a charming Retreat, or as a College, First-class School, Sanitarium, or other 
derge I Institution._For cards to view and further pertienters. 2 apply to WILKINSON & SON, 
Estate Agents and Upholsterers, 8 Oid Bond Street, Piccadilly, V 


To ARTISTS.—A cai ital FAMILY RESIDENCE, with a 
lighted Studio. seven s, and five good Coach- 

ine two — Fo LEASE. ai Castcinan, Esq., Architect, 
3 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. dicks 


PRELIMINARY ADVERTISEMENT. 
WORCESTERSHIRE AND GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A VERY VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT FREEHOLD AND TITHE-FREE 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, consisting of the Middlehill Estate, and the whole of the 
Manors of Buckland and Laverton, with the advowson of the Rectory of Buckland. It 
contains in all about 2,783 acres, of which 776 acres are in the Parish of Broadway, County 
Worcester, and 2,007 acres in the adjoining Parish of Buckland, County G1 com- 


K. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 
Maj eg: London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, &c.,to 
walakereof the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary 


timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
Catalogues on application. 


WILLiam BURTON, 


Ss. 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The Real 

NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM S8. 
BURTON, =i plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., "isthe best article 
next to silver that can be used as such, either usefully or ornamentally,. as by no test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 


Fiddle or | King's or 


PATTERNS: Old Silver. 
£00.) £6. 
Table Forks or 8: per dozen 1 io. 83. 2 
Dessertditto ditto ...... a8. 19. In. 


These are as strongly plated and are in every respect equal to what other houses are selling 
as their tirst quality at very much hig! uae rices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern ‘able Spoons and Forks, 23s. per dozen ; Dessert, 17s. 
per dozen ; Tea Spoons, 12s. per doze 

‘Tea and Coffee Sets, in White Metal. from £3 15s. to £7 7s.; Dish Covers, Beaded Pattern, 
fil; Ditto ditto, —_ £15 ;_Corner Dishes, £7 103. to £18 18s. Iss. ‘the Set of Four; 
pp i. 6. £7 > 6d. to £15 lis. ; Biscuit Boxes, Is. to £5 10s.; Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., 
at proportionate prices. 

ihe largest pangate in in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives 
an ‘orks an 

All kinds of Replating done by the Patent Process. 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
_ TRONMONGER, by appointment . H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalo; 
ng upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices. and Plans 
of he Thirty large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, ay and 4, Newman 
Street ; 4,5, and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories: 81 Newman Street, 
and Newman Mews, London, W. 


HEAL & SON’S 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 
HEAL & SON, 


BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, Londan, W.—Catalogue 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The sriginal. best, and most 

liberal. Cash Prices; no ExtraCharge for time given. Large, u Stock to select from. 

Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.— 248, Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established 1862. 


(THE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER’S PATENT), 
for holding a Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any position over an Easy 
Chair, Bed. or Sofa, obviating the fatigue and inconvenience of incessant stooping while read- 
ing or writing. Invaluable to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India. A most 
useful gift. Prices from 2ls. Drawings post free. 
A. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


prising that entire Parish, with the exception of the Glebe. Broadway is 90 miles from 
London, on the main London and Worcester road, 16 miles from Cheltenham, and six 
miles from Evesham on the Great Western and Midland Lines. The Estate is situated in 
the midst of an important agricultural and first-rate hunting district, amongst some 
of the finest scenery in the Midland Counties, with exceptional facilities for the preservation 
of any amount of game. There is an inexhaustible supply of the purest water throughout the 
property, which is, however, so situated on the gentle slopes of the Cotswold Hills that 
any damage to the lands from floods is impossible. The inside of the Mansion House of 
Middlehill, for so many years the depository of the celebrated library of the late Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, is in a dilapidated state, but the exterior walls are of stone and 
are in good condition. The whole is easily susceptible of restoration and improvement, 
or the materials would save great expense to any purchaser desirous of rebuilding on any 
of the numerous exquisite sites in the Jocality,the undulating and picturesque grounds 
about the house being richly timbered and of a park-like character, with every facility for 
the formation of an ornamental lake. The farms are let to highly respectable yearly 
tenants, none of whom are subject to the provisions of the Agricultural Holdings Act, and 
the present income therefrom is about £4,360 a year; but the rental has been and is 
gradually and steadily increasing. In addition to the land producing rental, there are 
over 250 acres of pleasure-grounds, woods, coppices, and plantations, in hand. 


MESSRS. GLASIER & SONS are instructed to offer the above 
ESTATE fer SALE BY AUCTION, in one Lot, on Friday, July 19, at the Mart, 
‘Tokenhouse Yard, London. 

Particulars, with Plans, are being prepared, and when ready, may be obtained of Messrs. 
Kysuy & ADB, Solicitors,9 Bloomsbury Place, London, W.C.; of Mr. H. LINAKER, Land 
Agent, » Preston Brook, Cheshire ; at the Mart; and of the Auctioneers, Messrs. 
GLASIER & SONS,’ 41 Charing Cross, london, S.W. 


H{YDROPATHY. -—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physicion EDWARD LANE, M. D. shealth for Invalids 
‘urkish Baths on the premises. 


| to. the WEST INDIES, MEXI0O, CENTRAL 
MERICA ; also to BRAZIL and RIVER P ATE. 
Tickets are issued by the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET com PANY quabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vessels. 
For information as to the Dates of Sailing and Routes,apply toJ. M. Seeretary,Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, London. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1878.~FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, available for Two 
‘or Particulars, see Time Tables an |) —behnny issued by the Company. 
"Derby. Apetl 1878. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Reene nd Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Longestablished. Suitesof 
Ladiesand Gentlemen. - Water Servicein the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


NORFOLK HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 
old-established County Family Hote! 


This 
in Brehton, more recently West fie is replete ‘every comfort. and in the 
between the W as and the extensive Lawn Promenade. 
Coffee Rocm ; Reading. 
tables, at 6.30. 


is, and Smoking Rooms. Table 
"Hote, separate . GEORGE D. LEGGE, Manager. 


[/FRACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 

CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 

ACCOMMODATION PERFECT. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 
ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER, or COACH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


STEEL PENS. 

TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 

BROWN! 


or if sent by pest thal their value will be sent per return 
ing Dentists, rd Street. near the Circus (late aE Ebury 
and only = purchasers.” Established 100 years. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 

a iy Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 
rospectuses free._CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


W. TARN & CO. 


STOCKS LARGE, CHOICE, and 
WELL ASSORTED in prices, colours, 
and qualities. Our SILKS, VELVETS, 
RIBBONS, and TRIMMINGS are care- 
fully selected, having thoughtful atten- 
tion given to the matching and blending 
of colours. Our extensive Premises, 
large Stock, and numerous Staff enable 
us to carry out orders to any extent 
with promptness, combined with mode- 
rate charges. 


MANTLES. 
BONNETS. 
COSTUMES. 
SILKS. 
DRESS FABRICS. 

Country Orders, if accompanied by a 


PATTERNS SENT FREE. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
ARTIS TIC P & -%. 


Oo T 
Messrs. MORTLOCK’S NEW EXHIBITION ROOM, 
Arranged for the display and Classification of Chefs-d’ceeuvre and Art Works, in Porcelain 
and Pottery, selected from the Minton, Worcester, and Wedgwood Ateliers, is 
NOW OPEN from Nine to Six.. 
Entrance, 32 Orchard Street, Portman Square. 
The OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, Oxford Street and Orchard Street, London, W. 


PEARS TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


PEARS SOAP. 


PEARS TRANSPARENT SOAP. 
Complexion. 


Who! 
A. & F. PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


Wilts’ BEST BIRD'S EYE.—This Tobacco is now put 
= inl 33 on. Petes in addition to en an sizes, the label being a reduced facsimile 


for the 2 oz. Packets. A in Boxes of x 
the Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. & H. 0. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
— EXHIBITION. — Messrs. FELTOE & SONS are 


appointed Purveyors of the SPECIALITE™ Med SHERRY to sh- 
Department, Strot, 8 Union Cou 80 Bi: Street 
110 The King Street, and 67 King's Road, Brighton sixty-threc years 


Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. ild, 
“The Whisky is soft, mellow and pure, well matured. and of very excellent qu cue. * 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 
739 


ty 
a 
8 *Moriarty, Arthur Stephen 1506 
9 *Phillips, Francis Angelo Theodore L594 
By 10 Gleeson, Edward J. H.O. 
12 *Broadfoot, Ramsay Douglas 1005 
| 
} 
Used by the Royal Family. 
Best tor Toilet, Nursery, and Shaving. 
j 
7 
| 
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“ PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of th CORK DISTIL- 
LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. PRIZE COMPANY. 
FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
This ius Old Irish Whisky may be hed of the principal Wine and Spirit 
THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and eases, by 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1878.—The Fifty-Second Aanual General Meeting 
was held at Edinburgh, on Tuesday, April 23, 1878, COLIN J. MACKENZIE, 
in the Chair, when the following results were communicated ; 
ae eaqaeeee for Assurance during the year 1877 (2,300 


of the Company 
.»0f Portmore, 


£1,7% 811 2 10 
Amount of ‘esas ‘accepted during the year 187 a 
he 1334879 8 11 
Annual on New Policies during the year ee 42.220 1 WW 
Claims by death during the year exclusive 
Amount ot Assurance ring th t five eye 6,327,785 10 3 
15, 1877 (of which 
£1 Is. 10d is with other offices)....... 18,902,853 12 0 


petaes, upwards of three-quarters of a million sterling per annum. 
Invested Funds, upwards of five millions and a quarter sterling. 

The Report, Tables of Rates, and all further information can be obtained by application at 
the Offices of the Company in London, Edinbargh,and Dublin, or at any of the Agencies which 
have been established in almost every Town of ear throughout the Kingdom. ‘ 

Colonial and Foreign Assurances. Assurances granted on the lives of — proceeding 

. Branch Offices and Agencies in India oad all the British Colonies. 
SPENCER C. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILL S. General Secretary for England, 
London—s2 King William Street, E.C. ; and 3 Pall Mail East, S.W. 
Edinburgh—3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
Dublin—66 Upper Sackville Street. 
Manchester—110 King Street. 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Invested assets on December 31,1877 £5,476,015 
Income for the year 1877 ...... eecccoves ° 484.597 
Aimount paid on death to December last 11,538,820 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allottel.... 5,523,153 
5 Koon masenent of M t (including Ci ) are about 4} per cent. on the Annual 
neon 
pinaaion is specially directed to the revised Prospectus of the Society ; to me new rates of 
premium adopted, which are materiaily lower for young lives than he ; to the new 
as to ded limits of free travel and residence ; and to od Fates of extra 
premium. 
Prospectus and Forms of Proposal will be sent on application. 


GENERAL ASSURANCE 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
CAPITAL.......- £1,000,000, 
Cuier Orvice—62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ee ~ End, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Dublin, Edinburgh, 


COMPANY. 


w, Leeds, Liverpool, Luton, Manchester, Worcester, York. 
RESULTS OF 1877. 


New Life Premiums .......... Hil 
Total Life Fremiume for the Year 100,196 
Total Income—Life. Fire, and Interest ee 


Added to Funds in Five Years ........ 0 
Assets on December 31, 1877 642,106 
GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


DH @®NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EstTaBLisHED 1782.” 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


7 
HNGLISH. and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 12 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, 
(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 
Premium Income 
Invested Funds. 
Profits divided every Five Yea 
Bonus additions, £1 10s. per cok, 
Loans granted in connection 
Approved Securities. 


one 
LIE 


Life. ‘Asouranee, on Life Interests, Reversions, and other 


J. HILL WILLI AMS, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice 1s LONDON............1 MOORGATE STREET. 


Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) .........000+0+++++0++£2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE MPANY. 


Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET,E.C. ; and 16& 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


EXOHANGE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 


Exchange, London, May 22, 1878. 


The Court of Directors ofthe ROYAL EXCHANGE aenopenes do hereby give Notice. 
that sGENERAL COURT of the said Corporation will be holden at their Office at the Royal 
Exchange. on Wednesday, the 19th of June next, from One o'clock till the 
afternoon. for the Election of a Director in room of O€TAVIUS WIGRAM, 
which Election will be declared at such time as the General Court shall appoint to Tecelve the 
Report of the Scrutineers. 

The Chair will be taken at One o’ clock precisely. 

Lite of qualified to vote will be ready to be delivered at the 
Office turday, the une next. 

E. R. HANDCOCK. Secretary, 


(THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


Morrison's Island, Cork. 
s RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIs'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely Pure.’’—See Analyses, sent 
free on application. 


RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, andalso Water without 
ail, 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIs’s RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, 
Kuthin.” Every label bears Trade Mark. 
Whole- 


RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. 


sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Ageats—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


"AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
COARAOAS COO OA. 


most delicious and valuablearticle.”"—Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” Food, Water,and Air. Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY x SONS S 
LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLE Ss, SAUCE s, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Receiptsyand 
Manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces.and C onditnents, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated.—9? Wizmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square),and 18 Trinity Street, London.S 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY « SON, bears the Label used 5 so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRIN 8’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public. LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
LABEL. bearing their Signature, ** LEA PE RRID ‘S,”’ which Signature is placed on 
Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 4 ‘AUC E, and without which none is Genuine. 
Wholesale by the Proprietors. Worcester ; Crosse & ewes London ; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail, by Dealersin Sauces throug shout the 


JPDUNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Aeidity 


of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout. and Indigestion. 


NNEFORD'S- MAGNESIA.—The safest and most gentle 


Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


HAY FEVER.—ANTHOXANTHUM, , administered as spray, 
allays all the symptoms of this distressing affection. 2s. 6d. per Bottle ; free by post 

for 33 Stamps. Spray P) ducer, 5s. ; free by post for 63 Stamps. 

JAMES EPPS « CO.,1 hi Chemists, 170 Piceadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


FLEAS IN DOGS. 
N 4A. IR E’S T A Bh & T 


(the Prize Medal Dog Soap) instantly destroys Insects, cleanses the Skin, and improves 
the Coat. Price 1s.—Of ail Chemists and Perfumers. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES | SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 
MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, now ready, postage free. This 


Edition contains all the leading Books of general interest lately added to the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. — 
NOTICE.—A New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
CATALCGU iC of Surplus Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale,et 
greatly reduced prices, is now ready. This Catalogue contains The Life of the Prince Consort, 
IIL.; Life of Lord Melbourne, Burnaby’s Ride through Asia Minor, Wallace's Russia, 
Baker's Turki ey, McCoan's Egypt, Thomson's Voyage of the Challenger, Life and of 
Charles Kingsley, London in Jacobite Times, by Dr. Doran; Life of Pius IX., by T. A. 
‘Trollope ; Miss Misanthrope ; An Open Verdict, and an unusually large Seicctieen OF other 
Popular Works in History, Biography, ota Philosophy. “Seger and Adventure. .and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, and is especi o} and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, and pe large purchasers of pone es Books. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. —NOTIOE. —All the Books 
in Circulation oron Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also pecntaine. 
with the least ater, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street. Cheapside. 


~ UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


ions from One Guinea to any amount, according to the supply required. All 
the best 1 New Books. English, French, and Cares. immediately on publication. pectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post fre 

*e* A Clearance ne of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on applicatio: 

BOOTH’'S, CHUR’ PON'S HODGSON’ S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic 


MHE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW arerequired, for which 6d.each will be given. viz.: 
10, Wwe” +75, 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


Second Edition in 8vo. with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 
()PHILOMORUS, Notes on the Latin Poems of Sir THomas 
More. 

London, Loxemans & Co. 


ARIS EXHIBITION.—Special arrangements for Visitors to 
the Exhibition have been made by the RAILLEWAY_ PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
GOMr any: = providing against Accidents by Railway or Steamboat during the Journey to 
Paris and bac 
A Premium of One Shilling Insures £1,900 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury 
during the Double Journey. 
Policies against Accidents of all kinds may also be effected for One, Three, or Twelve 
8, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Heap Orrice: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLEAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Hzap Orvice-NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Braycues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, jose Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
‘ong Kong. 


Just published, 100 pp. Is. ; per post, Is. 2d. 


A GLANCE at the = AGES QUESTION. By C. J. Barss, 
= (Jes. Coll. Camb.) 

Coxxrs ; I. Origin of the Wazes System. Il, Free 

oa of Employers 


Industry. III. Swattied 
ee. Vv. Popular Solutions of the Labour 
“ It is impossible fully to understand the effec 


binations of workmen 
unless it is remembered that similar thelr employers." 
Professor M.P. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Stree 


treet, Edinburgh. 
MPHE LAW REPORTS ; issued by the Incorporated Council 
of Law Reporting for England and Wales. The Publishers, having purchased the Stock 
of the above for the years 1866-75, are prepared to supply them to Members of the Legal 
Profession on advantageousterms. 9% vols. 8vo. 
*,* Particulars and Price List forwarded on application. 
London : WM. CLowes & SONS, 51 Carey Street. Lincoln’s Inn. 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms lima London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £1 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of. sha! “apes of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purehased or sent fer eo! 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans. «..d the sate custody of the same madersaken- 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and . 7 realized 
Every = 4 of B and Money Ageney, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ow ready, Fifth Thousand, revised and enlarged, Is. 


rpuouaars on THEISM; with Suggestions towards a Public 
Religious Service in Harmony with Modern § Science and Philosophy. 
“An ably written pamphlet has lately been published by Messrs. Triibner....... «It is 
reverent in tone, disertminating in jude rment, and catholic in spirit........ It discusses a ques- 
earty, ous service, one in 
harmony with modern thought is a great want in both and 

nguirer. 

“ The compilers of this able and suggestive Sreatise have ised and end d 
meet a manifest need of the times.""—Sussex Daily Vew » 
London : TRUBNER & Co., Hil. 
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THE ART JOURNAL 


For JUNE (2s. 6d.) contains ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Panis INTERNATIONAL 
EXuIsirtion, Part III., and the following 


Line Engravings: 
1, THE PRINCE OF SPAIN’'S VISIT TO CATALINA, after G. 8. NEwros, R.A. 


2. AURORA, after J. L. Hamon. 
3. “MUSIC HATH CHARMS,” after G. A. STorEy, A.R.A. 


Literary Contents: Norway. Chapter 18. By R.T. Pritchett, F.S.A. Illustrated: Japanese 


Art. By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. Illustrated; The Royal Academy—Introductory 
Notice ; Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, IVY LANE. AND ALL LOOKSELLERS. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
Price 23. 6d. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JUNE (1878) 


CONTAINS : 
THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF TURKEY. By His UWighness Mipiat | 
ASHA. 


8MALL-POX AND COMPULSORY VACCINATION. By Sir THomAs WATSON. 

THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 

THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS AS ILLUSTRATED BY GREEK INSCRIP- 

TIONS. By C. 'T. NEwrTon. 

VOLTAIRE AND MADAME, DU CHATELET. By Mrs. CLARK. 

THE POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA. By Sir Francis HINcks. 

MR. FROUDE AND THE LANDLORDS OF IRELAND. By the KNicut or kurny- 

Ss OF CHURCH AND STATE. By the Bishop of GLovucesrnn and 
RISTOL. 

tug somal. ORIGIN OF NIHILISM AND PESSIMISM IN GERMANY. By Dr. 
ALDSTEIN. 

RECENT SCIENCE (Supervised by Professor HUXLEY). 

LIBERTY IN THE EAST AND WEST. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADsTONE, M.P. 


THE 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Price 6d. 


PICCADILLY. 


The New Weekly Journal. 
CONTAINING, 
Besides many interesting Articles on Fashion, Art, Literature, and Sporting, 
AT THE CLUB WINDOW —THE GOMES OF SIR ORACLE PRYGGE, K.C.B. 


THE PICCADILLY LECTURES, ‘ON MORALS AND MANNERS, 
BY THE MARQUIS DE CARABAS. 


NOTICE.—“ PICCADILLY” will in future be conducted by a new Editor, well 
known in Literary and Artistic circles, assisted by an augmented staff of Writers. 
The paper will also be Illustrated by a Series of 

SKETCHES FROM MR. WHISTLER’S PORTFOLIO, ENTITLED 
“NOTES IN BLACK AND WHITE.” 


PUBLISHED BY E. J. FRANCIS & CO., WINE OFFICE COURT, E.C. 
AND T0 BE HAD AT ALL NEWSAGENTS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


and the 
PARIS EXHIBITION. 
"ART. It is intended by the Proprietors of this Journal to 


give reprcgectons of_all the most : important examples of Art at the forthcoming 
International xhibition at Paris; and as ii ction to the detailed Geltisioone of different 


M é VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 
THE Eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute a Series 


ef Articles npon the Building itself, richly illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


LiABT. ART. In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the 
allery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, with Etch d Engravi 
of the Principal Werke wilt be give 


LART: a Weekly Artistic Year.—Terms of 
Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 
LONDON OFFICE, 13.NEW BOND STREET, W. 
[PORTAD ANT PAPERS and DISCUSSIONS.—See THE 
of this Proceedings of Congress—also of Health Con- 
ociety of — The Gold. Medal — Visit to Public Buildings— 
Sine tistie Decoration of ‘Towns—Protection of Iron—Memorial of Sir G. G. 


Illustrations of Hastings Ayres. 56 pages. ; by 


Public 
post, iid. 46 Catherine Street. And all 'Newsmen. 


published, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


LEISURE HOURS. By M. A. T. Saxpys, Authoress of 
‘he Decalogue.”” 


THE DECALOGUE, THE and. THE LORD'S PRAYER VERSIFIED. 
PICKERISG &.CO.,.196 Piccadilly, W. 
Now publishing, royal 8vo. 21s. 
TACITUS and BRACCIOLINI ; or, the Annals Forged in the 


fteenth be ey This Work not onl makes out a strong case of the Annals of 
actus being written by Poggio Braceielini; actually gives a complete history of the 
ry 


Diprose & BATEMAN, Sheffield Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


REISSUE OF MR. eames: “ RECOLLECTIONS,” GREATLY ENLARGED. 
published, 2 vols. 123. 


RECORDS of SHELLEY, BYRON, and the AUTHOR. By 
EDWARD JOIN TRELAWSY. 
PICKERING, & CO., 196: Piecadilly, W. 
Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. fd. 
A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 


Phy induced by it. By HuGH CamPBELL,M.D., Licentiate of the Roy al College of 


Londaa: H, RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


“ Mr. Stanley has penetrated the very heart of the mystery of 
African geography.”—7IMES. 


NOTICE.—READY THIS WEEK. 


| 2 vols. demy 8vo. with about 150 Full-page and other [Mustrations, from 


Photographs and Sketches taken by Mr. Stanley, and 
10 Maps, price 42s, 


THROUGH THE DARK 
CONTINENT: 


The Sources of the Nile; Around the Great Lakes, 
and Down the Congo. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 


As a proof of the world-wide interest felt in Mr. Stanley's 
Discoveries, it may be mentioned that as nearly as possible, 
simultaneously with the appearance of the English Edition, the 
Work will also be published in America, Canada, Denmark. 


France, Germany, Norway, Hungary, Sweden, &e. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Small 8vo. with Map and Plans, 3s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for PARIS: an Alpha- 


betical Description of the most Remarkable Objects in the French Capital 
and = Way to See them, with General ‘Advice and Information for 
‘Travellers. 


*,* With a brief Guide to the Great Exhibition of 1878, and a 
Coloured Ground Plan of the Buildings. 


“ This golte is small, compact, full of the thi d 
well and given in an alphabetioal etioal onder — Globe. The 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW SERMONS BY MR. HAWSIS. 


SHAKSPERE and the STAGE: a Tribute to 


the Shakspere Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, 
M.A. 1s. 


WAR: a Sermon pecnolied i in St. James’s Hall, 


May 12, 1878, to the 20th Middlesex Rifles (Vcluntcers). By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawels, M.A. 6d, 


By the same Author, 


CURRENT COIN. Third Edition, 6s. 


SPEECH in SEASON. Fourth Edition, 9s. 
THOUGHTS for the TIMES. Tenth Edition, 


price 7s. 6d. 


UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS. 


Second Edition, 3s. €d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO,, 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


Sixth Edition, post free, Is. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only 
Method of Curing this =. By Rospert G. Watts, M.D., M.R. 
Street, C. uare, London, W. 


Successful 
S.. 


* 


London: C. aaa & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


VV ORKS on EYE DISEASES, with Illustrations, each 2s. 6d. 
THE CURE OF CATARACT, AND OTHER EYE AFFECTIONS; IMPAIR- 
MENT OR LOSS OF VISION FROM SPINAL CONCUSSION OR SHOCK. By JaBE2 
Hoe, Consulting Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmie Hospital, xc. 
London: BAILLIERE & Co., 20 King William Street, Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Just ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. 


By CLAUDE R. CONDER, R.E. 
With Thirty Original Drawings made by the Author. 


POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE. 


“ SEAFORTH” is now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S 


SEAFORTH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MR. ROBERT BLACK’S NOVEL, 


LOVE or LUCRE ? 


PICCADILLY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A fresh and original novel. The reader is in the grip of the author from the 


beginning to the end. 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES’S 


JET: Her Face or Her Fortune? Crown 


8vo. 


MISS JULIA KAVANAGH’S 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TIMES, 


In these ‘ Porget-me-nots’ we have a happy mingling of the real, ideal, and 
romantic ; and they read so brightly as to make us regret the more that they are the 


last we shall ever have from their author. 


Just ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE NOTARY’S DAUGHTER, and THE 


—A SECOND EDITION of 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


POEMS BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 


AMELIA, TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, 


&c. With Zeny on English Metrical Law. Post 8vo. 6s, 


THE ANGEL in the HOUSE. Fifth Edition, 


post 8vo. 6s. (Jn @ few days, 
THE VICTORIES of LOVE. Fourth Edition, 

post 8vo. 6s. (Shortly, 
THE UNKNOWN EROS, &e. Crown 8vo, 

price 7s. 6d. [Lately published, 


8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“THE PASSION of DIDO”; or, the Fourth 


Book of the Eneid of Virgil, freely rendered in English Blank Verse; with 

Notes. By WILLIAM JoHNSON THORNHILL, Ex-Scholar of Trinity College, 

Dublin ; Canon of St. Patrick's Cathedral ; and Rector of Rathcoole, Dublin, 
Dublin: HopgEs, FOsTER, & FicGis. 


Price 7s, 


THEOCRITUS. Edited by the Bishop of 


LINCOLN. [Lately published, 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 


Second Edition, Revised, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY of MUSIC, from the 


Commencement of the Christian Era to the Present Time, For the Use of 
Students. By H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. Bac. Oxon., Warden of Trinity 
College, London, and Lecturer on Musical History in the’ same College. 


“Mr. Hunt has produced a well-arranged and really concise history of the subject with 
which he deals." —Saturdiy Review. 


“ It is, in short, the work of a practical man—of one who has felt the : - such a book, 
and who has taken an intinity of pains to make it useful.” —Music Rev 


Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


THE ION of EURIPIDES. With Notes and 


Introduction. By F. A. Patey, M.A., Classical Examiner to the University 
of London. [Shortly. 
Cambridge: DrigntTon, & Co. 
London: WHITTAKER & Co. 


RECENT ADDITION TO BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


HOUSE of PENARVAN. From the French, by Lad GEORGIANA THE SPIRIT of LAWS. By M. DE SECONDAT 


Fu LLERTON, Author of “ Constance Sherw ood,” “ Too Strange Not to 


be True,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


(Baron DE MonresQuiev), With d’Alembert’s Analysis of the Work. Trans- 
lated from the French by THoMas NuGENT, LL.D. New Edition, Revised, 
with Additional Notes, and a New Memoir from the latest French Editions, 
by J. V. Pricnarp. 2 vols. 7s. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE GREAT FROZEN SEA: 


A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the “ Alert” 
during the Arctic Expedition of 1875—6. 


By Captain A. H. MARKHAM, R.N. 


Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, Maps, &c. price 18s. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


This day is published, 8vo. with Map of the Author's Route, 12s. 6d. 


ROUND ABOUT THE 
CARPATHIANS. 


By ANDREW F. CROSSE, F.C.S. 


“ A very pleasant and instructive work.” —A thenceum. 
“A most lively, fresh, and interesting ‘boot of holiday We pad the reader 
peep into fresh and little explored cou and much sound and valuable 


ion as to its wealth, mineral and industrial, all eavabilities, as well as an hour 
or two's very entertaining reading, from Mr. Crosse’s book.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAIR TO SEE.” 


This day is published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


MINE IS THINE. 


By Lieut.-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


This day, large post 8vo. with 13 Maps and 73 Illustrations, 21s. 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL, 
Based on Hellwald’s ‘* Die Erde und Ihre Viiker.” 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST 
INDIES, AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Edited and Extended by H. W. BATES, 


Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, Author of “ The Naturalist 
on the River Amazon.” 


With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 


Uniform in size and price with 


AFRICA. 


Edited and Extended by KEITH JOHNSTON 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Volumes on Europe, Asia, North America, and Australasia, 
are preparing. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” 


This day is published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


JUNIA: 


A Novel. 
By the Author of “Estelle Russell,” “The Private Life of Galileo,” &c. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d.; post free, Is. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
By “Detector,” reprinted from the * Medical Circular.” 


petty Sopae has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these‘ Reve- 

lations,’ and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings 

London 


: BAILLI£RE & Co., King William Street, Strand. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, 


GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHED PERSONS during the SECOND 
EMPIRE. By the late Nassau W. SENion. Edited by his Daughter, 
M. C. M. Sampson. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, LADY 


CHATTERTON ; with some Passages from HER DIARY. By E. HENEAGR 
1 vol. 8vo. 15s, 


“ Lady Chat! ‘s Diary gives a sketch of ay Breet a well known but ever yy 
pone an Mr. Dering ie be « lated on ng furnished a graceful epilogue to 


A LEGACY; aie the Life and Remains of 


JOHN MARTIN, Suhedhnasier and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author 
of ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
“ A beautiful and pathetic story, one worth reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. G. 


Liyyavs Banks, Author of ‘The Manchester Man,” &c, 3 vols. 


MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicxe, 


Author of “ Onwards, but Whither?” &c. 3 vols. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Bernax- 


Epwankps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ A remarkable novel, of Miss Edwards's "Sunday Times. 
“ It is replete with the dee pest interest. ‘The characters are life-like.” —Court Journal. 


BOTH IN THE WRONG. By Mrs. Joun 


Kent SPENDER, Author of “ Mark Eylmer’s Revenge,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, and it is written with care. In Mrs, 
Elmore the author has drawn a beautiful and noble character." — Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE HAZARD of the DIE. By Mrs. Atrrep 


W. Hunt, Author of “ Thornicroft’s Model,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ An exceptionall delightful wee  ieenin and reviewer may well rejoice over so 
vivid and truthfula picture.” —Eza 


THIRD EDITION of VIVA. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Mignon,” “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ This powerful novel is well written ; the interest never flags.""—Morning Post. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. 


MoLEsworTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock.” 3 vols. 
“ We have read * Hathercourt Rectory’ with not a little pleasure.” —Saturday Review. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oxienant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


DR. SMILES’S NEW BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION now — demy 8vo. with Portrait etched by P. Rajon, after 
G. F. Watts, R.A., cloth, 16s. 


GEORGE MOORE, 


MERCHANT AND PHILANTHROPIST. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, 


Author of “ Self-Help,” “‘ Lives of the Engineers,” &c. 


“ Dr. Smiles in this handsome volume has done ample justice to his subject ; and 
has pointed out, with the skill of an experienced biographer, the many useful lessons 
which may be drawn from the life of this successful merchant and large-hearted 
philanthropist.”—Pall Mall Gasette. 


“ We owe to Dr. Smiles a biography of him, published by Messrs. Routledge, 
which is as interesting and instructive as could well be imagined. It also contains 
@ portrait of him which will be acceptable to many readers, This handsomely- 
printed memoir should be the book of the season.” —City Press. 


“* Will be the greatest literary success of this present year.’’—Bell’s Messenger. 


“Dr. Smiles has executed his task with great skill, and the value of the book 
(which is a handsome volume of over 500 pages) is much advanced by a thoroughly 
artistic portrait by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., etched by Rajon.” —Carlisle Journal, 


“ Dr. Smiles has done his work well, and has laid before the public many facts 
concerning the life of this ‘Cumberland Worthy,’ which will be quite new even to 
Mr. Moore's most intimate friends ; while the extracts which he gives from Mr. 
Moore's diaries, and from an autobiography which he had written concerning his 
early history, are full of interesting matter.”—Carlisle Express, 


“ A worthy literary monument of George Moore.”— Westmorland Gazette. 


“Rich in material out of which young men may build up usefal and noble lives, 
and we most heartily recommend this last work of Mr. Smiles to the public.” 
Nottingham and Midland Counties Daily Express. 


“Itis with feelings of lively pleasure that we welcome this | book, which cannot 
fail to benefit society, as well as to entertain the general reader. 
Eastern Morning News. 


“A more interesting and useful work, as illustrating what may be accomplished 
by Perseverance, integrity, and all the qualities that are comprehended in those two 
expressive words ‘self-help,’ used in their noblest sense, it would not be easy to 
find.” — Hull Express. 


“ Dr. Smiles has done well to write the biography of George Moore. It is needless 
to say that the volume is as attractive as any of the author’s former biogra- 
phies.”— Banffshire Journal. 

“Tt was a fortunate circumstance which decided Mr. Smiles to undertake this 
work.” —Carlisle Patriot, 


“Readers who once begin it will not Test until Mr. 
Smites’s portrayal of the ‘man of rare 
active benevolence and wide influence,’ to end.”— Wigton 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00. 


A VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM; or, Our 


Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Bassey. Third Edition, 
with 7 Maps and Charts, 9 Full-page Illustrations and 109 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. 
[On Saturday next. 


“ It would be difficult to imagine a more delightful book than A Voyage in the Sunbeam.” 
MORNING Post. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. Boswortn Smita, M.A. With 11 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
Crown S8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ The author's style on _— a feeling of evident interest in his heroes and his subject, 
and gives his book a charm which adds greatly to its intrinsic worth.” 


ENGLISH INDEPENDENT. 
HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of 


RICHARD III. To which is added the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By 
JaMES GAIRDNER. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. By 


Snapworty H. Hopeson, Hon. LL.D. Edinb. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORY, Vor. IV. 


continued to the year 1850, with special reference to the Rise, Growth, and 
Influence of Institutions and the Inner Life of the Churches. By Joun 
WADDINGTON, D.D. 8vo. lds. 


BIBLE STUDIES, Parr II. The BOOK of 


JONAH, preceded by a Treatise on the Hebrew and the Stranger. B: 
M. M. K. Ph.D. M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Part I, The Prophecies of Balaam, price 10s. 6d. 


PHILOMORUS, Notes on the Latin Poems of 


Sir THomas More. Second Edition. 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK on GOLD and SILVER. 


By an INDIAN OFFICIAL. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 


FACTURES and MINES. Vou. IV. Supplementary to the Seventh Edition, 

and completing the work to the Preseut Time. By RoperT Hun, F. B.S. 

be my oe Medium 8vo. 42s. The Dictionary complete in 4 vols. 
ice 8. 


KELLER’S LAKE DWELLINGS of 


SWITZERLAND, and other Parts of Europe. Translated by J. E. Ler, F.S.A. 
New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. royal 8vo. with many Illustrations, 42s. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Historical and 


Analytical. By Jos—EpH GosTWICK. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DISPAUPERIZATION ; a Popular Treatise 


on Poor-Law Evils and their niin By J.R , M.A. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 5s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


FLEET STREET, June 1878. 
MESSRS. SEELEY & CO, 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING: 
I 


MODERN FRENCHMEN: Five Biographies of Victor Jacque- 


enri Perreyve. Francois Rude, Jean Jacques Ampire, and Henri Regnault. By 


Pere GILBERT RTON, Author of * Round my House,” xc. &c. Post 3vo. cloth 


M. RAJON’S ETCHING of THOMAS CARLYLE; from the 


Portrait by G. F. Watts, R.A. Artists’ Proofs, 125 only. with £15 
sold) ; on Japancee paper. £6 6s. ; on Whatman paper, £5 Bemarqucs, 


A Fourth Thousand of 
STORIES from HOMER. By the Rev. v. A. J. Cuurcn, M.A., 


Head-Master of King Edward's Grammar School, Retford. Crown 8vo. with 24 Tilus. 
trations from Flaxman, cloth, 5s. 


Iv 


RIGHTEOUS JUDGMENT: Six Lectures on Future Punish- 


hed the Lock 
Chapel, in Lent, Is78. By the Rev. FLAVEL Coox, 


SEELEY, JACKSON, & HALLIDAY, 54 FLEET STREET. 


IMPORTANT PICTORIAL WORK UPON THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION 
OF 1875-6. 


Ready June 17, 1878, imperial folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, £5 5s. 


THE SHORES of the POLAR SEA: 


a Narrative of the Arctic Expedition of 1875—6. By Dr. Epwarp L. Moss, 
H.M.S. Alert. With 16 large Chromolithographs and numerous Engravings, 
from Drawings made on the spot by the Author. 

The Drawings and Chromolithographs, which embrace all the leading 
features of the Expedition, have a value and interest peculiarly their own—as 
faithful local studies of natural scenery produced under very unfavourable 
circumstances, in a region to which man had never before 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON, BELFAST, AND PHILADELPHIA. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW. LIST. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s 


PROTEUS and AMADEUS: a Correspondence. 
Edited by AUBREY DE VERE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


SOCIAL ASPECTS of CATHOLICISM and 


PROTESTANTISM in their Civil bearing upon Nations. Translated and 
adapted from the French of M. Le Baron de HavTEVILLE by HENryY 
BELLINGHAM, M.A, Barrister-at-Law. With a Preface by His Eminence, 
Cardinal ‘NING. 


2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


THE CIVILIZATION of the PERIOD of 


the RENAISSANCE in ITALY. By Jacog BurckHarpt, Authorised 
Translation by 8S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


AN OUTLINE of ENGLISH SPEECH- 


CRAFT. By the Rev. Bakes, Author of “ Poems in the Dorset 
Dialect.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


ON the THEORY of LOGIC: an Essay. By 
CarveTH READ. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. By Roserr Louis 


STEVENSON. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


THE GOLD MINES of MIDIAN, and the 


Ruined Midianite Cities: a bya = sot 's Tour in North-Western Arabia. By 
Ric#arD F. Burton, Membre de Institut Egyptien. 


Large post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


CHAPTERS on PRACTICAL POLITICAL 


ECONOMY : being the Substance of Lectures delivered before the University | 


of Oxford. By Bonamy Pricg, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Oxford. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 38s. 


HALLECK’S INTERNATIONAL LAW;; or, 


Rules regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. New Edition, 
revised, with Cases, by Sir SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


STUDIES in LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 


By BpwarD LL.D., Author of Shakespere: his Mind and Art.” 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 


COENA DOMINI: an Essay on the Lord’s 


Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History. 
By the Rev. Joun MacnauGurt, Author of *‘ On Inspiration,” «c. 


Third Edition, complete in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. By the Author 


“ The Epic of Hades.” 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Map and Portraits, 30s. 


THE LUSIADS of CAMOENS, Portuguese Text. 


With Translation into English Verse, by J. J. AUBERTIN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN. By Avstix 


Dosson, Author of “‘ Vignettes in Rhyme,” &c. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ROMANCE of LOVE. By Roserr 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


VERSES ; mostly written in India. ByG.H.T. 


THE | 


Square 16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BALLADS. By the Lady Mippretoy, Author | 
THE 


of ‘On the North Wind—Thistledown.” 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HANDFUL of HONEYSUCKLE. 


A. Mary F. Roprnson. 


By 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


THE THAMES: a Poem. By Joun Stapteroy. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CU., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 1 vol. pp. xx.—606, super royal 8vo. cloth, 38s. ; morocco, £2. 10s, 
A NARRATIVE OF THE LATE DR. CIIARLES BEKE'S 


DISCOVERY of MOUNT SINATin ARABIA, 


and of MIDIAN._ Edited by oe BEke. With Portrait, Map, Illustrations, and Pi 
logical Report by J. MILNR, F.G. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. pp. viii.—61!0, cloth, 18s, 


THE FINAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, System of 


Perfectible Knowledge issuing from the Harmony of ~<a and Religion. By CHARLES 
W. SHIELDS, D.D., Professor in Princeton College. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. viii.—124, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Pamir 


PuospHor. 
Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. viii.—176, cloth. 


SCRIPTURAL TEXTS from the BUDDHIST 


CANON, commonly known as DHAMMAPADA. Translated from the Chinese by 
¢! BEAL, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With accompanying Narratives. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 216, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A CANDID EXAMINATION of THEISM. 


By Puystcvs. (This forms the Ninth Volume of * The English and Foreign Philoso- 
phieai Library."’) 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. xvi.—4%, cloth, 16s, 


ESSAYS on the SACFED LANGUAGE 


WRITINGS, and RELIGION of the PARS By Martin Hace, Ph.D., xES, 
of Sanskrit and Philology at the iversity of Munich. Second Edition. 
By E. W. West, Ph 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 576, cloth, 12s. 


HOW to LEARN RUSSIAN: a Manual for 


Students of Russian. Based on the Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and 
adapted for Self Instruction. By HENRY 5 ve Teacher of the Russian Language. 
With an Introduction by W. R. S. Ratston, 


KEY to the Exercises in the above, panne 8vo. pp. 126, cloth, 5s. 


Now ready, 1 vol. royal Svo. pp. 424, cloth, lis. 


EARLY RECORDS of BRITISH INDIA: 


and Tlistory of the Rise of the British Settlements in India, as told by the Government 
Records, the Works of Old Travellers, and other Contemporary Documents, from the 
Earliest Period down to the Rise of British power in India. By J. TaLnoys W A a cata 
late Assistant-Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Departmen 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 250, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being 


a Series of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By MONIER_ WILLIAMS, D.C. v. Hon. LL. D. 
of the University bed Caicutta: Hon. Member of the Bombay Asiatic Society ; Boden 
Protessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 


Post Svo. pp. 344, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE OPINION 


in INDIA : a Series of Gleanings from the Notes ofa Journalist in the Years 1870—72 
and again in 1874. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE, 


PREVENTION OF FAMINE IN INDIA. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Map, cloth, 12s, 


A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL 


ACCOUNT of the GODAVERY eee in the Presidency of Madras. By HeyrY 
Moris, formerly of the Madras Civil Service. 


Shortly, 1 vol. post 8vo. 


SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. With a 


Commentary. Translated by the late EDWARD WILLIAM Laye, Author of an 
Arabic-English Lexicon,” &c. A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction or. the 
Tiioey and Development of Isiam, especially with reference to by STANLEY LaNE 


Now ready, royal 8vo. pp. xvi.— 294, st neh in wrapper, with 4to. Atlas, containing 
140 Plates, £4. 


ALBUM to the COURSE of LECTURES on 


METALLURGY at the CENTRAL SCHOOL of ARTS and of 
PARIS. By S. Jorpas, C.E., Professor of Metallurgy at the Central 
Manufactures of Paris. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp, xxii.—284, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS and PAPERS of the 


late VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. Upon Philological and kindred Subjects. Edited 
by Viscountess STRANGFORD. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—430, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE EPOCH of the MAMMOTH, and the 


parition of Man upon the Earth. By James C. LL. 
* The Recent Urigin of Man.” 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi.—506 and xii.—474, cloth, 21s. 


THE EVOLUTION of MORALITY ; 


being 
a History of the Development of Moral Culture. 
“ Chapters on Man,” &c. 


By C. STANILAND Waxe, Author of 


1 vol. royal 4to. pp. 582, handsomely bound in cloth, £3 13s. 6d. 


JAIMINIYA-NYAYA -MALA-VIS- 


TARA of MADHAVACHARYA. Edited for se: Sanskrit Text pose ne by the late 
an pl ndex an Index to assage: - 
mentaries to the Taittiriya Samiité and Brahmana. 


In the press, Second Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


for TESTING TELE- 
GRAPH LINES and the TECHNICAL ARRANGEMENT in OFFICES. By 
LoUIs SCHWEN DLER. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, imperial 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F-.R.S. 

Professor of Anat Royal Academy of Arts, London ; and late Lecturer on Anatomy at the 
Government Schools of Design, South Kensington ; Professor of Surgery at 
University College ; and Senior Surgeon to the University College 
Hospital, London, &c. &c. 


Illustrated with 220 Original Drawings on Wood by J. S. Cuthbert, engraved by 
George Nichols & Co. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the Earliest 


Period to the Present Time. By Dr. WILHELM LtBkE, Professor at Heidel- 
berg. Translated by F. E. BunNnErr. New Edition, 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 
with 377 Illustrations, 42s. 


NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


LA SAISIAZ: the TWO POETS of CROISIC. 


By RoBeRT BROWNING. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 


MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. By 
Joun AppINGTON SyMonps, Author of “‘ Renaissance in Italy,” “ Studies of 
the Greek Poets;” Translator into English Rhyme of “ The Sonnets of 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti,” and “ Tommaso Campanella.””’ Crown 8yvo. 
price 9s, 


THE RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By the 


Author of “‘ French Pictures in English Chalk,” “‘ The Member for Paris,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL: a 


Chronicle of Langtoun, By Mary Patrick, Author of “ Marjorie Bruce's 
Lovers.” 3 vols. [Just published, 


THE NABOB. By Atrnonse Davpet. 


Translated from the French by E, CLAVEQUIN. 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 


‘New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by George Du Maurier. 


ESMOND. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & ©O., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


New Novel at all the Libraries. 


JOHN ORLEBAR, CLK. By the Author of 


“ Culmshire Folk.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ One of the pleasant surprises wherewithal reviewers are at intervals blessed. When we say 
that there is not a dull page in the book we have said enough to show that a writer of 
remarkable calibre has shown himself.”— Vanity Fair. 

“ It is, like its predecessor, something out of theecommon. There is a raciness about it which 
will make it acceptable to most readers and a pleasant change from the conventional nag aol 

Morning Post. 

“ A study ofcertain types of thought and culture browght together with the deftest skill, 
delicate satirical humour, and a combination of thought and rapidity of touch, that are most 
——. There is not half enough of it."—Scotsman. 

“ The author has not lost any of the incisiveness which marked the sketches of character in 
his former story. He is still lifelike and amusing.” —A thencewn. 

The author to give abundant evidence of thought and culture and of keen 
app ofch a. ofthe book is its dialogue—thoughtful or humorous 
as the case may be.”—Gra 


phic. 

“The story is absolutely full of humour, and deals some terribie blows at ecclesiastical 
fancies and foibles. It is long since we have enjoyed a novel so much."’"—Liverpool Albion. 

* It is not often one has the good fortune to come upon so well written a novel. Bright, 
racy, humorous.”’"— Academy. 

“The charm of a most readable book.” — Public Opinion. 

“* We have lately spoken of novels—hereis one which goes far to reach our ideal ; lively 
dialogue, clever telling hits, keen piquant portraiture. far-reaching insight, which enable us 
to recommend it without a drawback or qualification.” —Church Keview. 


| 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. | 


Now ishing, crewn 8vo. each 2s, 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


These short Books are addressed to the general Public, with a 
view both to stirring and satisfying an interest in literature and 
its great topics in the minds of those who have to run as they read. 
An immense class is growing up, and must every year increase, 
whose education will have made them alive to the importance of 
the masters of our literature, and capable of intelligent curiosity 
as to their performances. The Series is intended to give the 
means of nourishing this curiosity to an extent that shall be 
copious enough to be profitable for knowledge and life, and yet be 
brief enough to serve those whose leisure is scanty. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE ARRANGED FOR: 


SPENSER The Dean oF Sr. Pavr's, 
HUME... Professor Huxuny. 
BUNYAN J. A. FRovpe. 

JOHNSON STEPHEN. [This duy. 
GOLDSMITI1... Witrram Brack. 
DICKENS T. Hveuss, Q.C. 

MILTON Marx Parrison. 

WORDSW ORTIL GoLpwin Samira. 

SWIFT ods ... JoHN Morey. 

BURNS Prineipal Smarr. 

SCOTT ... R. H. Hurron. wearly ready. 


SHELLEY ..... J. A. Symonps. 

GIBBON J.C. Mortson. [weary ready. 
BYRON 
DEFOE... 


Professor 


W. Minto. 
Others will follow. 


WITH UPWARDS OF 350 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PARIS: itt PARKS and GARDENS. 


Considered in Relation to the Wants of other Cities and of Public and 
Private Gardens. By W. RoBINSsON, F.L.S. Second Edition, enlarged and 


revised, 25s. 
The TIMES says : “ For a long time we have not read a more interesting 
and instructive book than this.” 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S FREE TRADE 


and PROTECTION : an Inquiry into the Causes which have retarded the 
of Free Trade since its Introduction into England 
price 7s. 6d. 


Svo. 
(This day. 


QREGON : There and Back in 1877. By 


WaLus Nasu. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations and Map, 7s. 6d. 
(This day. 


A CENTURY of EMBLEMS. ByG.S.Caurtey 
Vicar of Nettieden. Post 4to. with Illustrations by Lady Marion Alford, 
Rear-Admiral Lord W. Compton, the Ven. Lord A. Compton, R. Barnes, 
J. D. Cooper, and the Author, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


[This day. 
VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourcenter.  Trans- 
lated by AsHTon W. Ditke. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


METALS and their CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 


APPLICATIONS. By C. ALperR Wricutr, D.€c., Lecturer on Che- 
mistry in St. Mary's Hospital Medical School. Extra fep. 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 3s. 6d. [This day. 


J{LEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOME- 


TRY. By J. B. Mivuar, B.E., Assistant-Lecturer in Engineering, Owens 
College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 6s. ( Thas day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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one of his own, subtly differentiated, and quite excellently sustained throughout. Read we 

must. There is no putting the book down.”—London. _ 

“ This is a clever book, overflowing with animal spirits and good-nature. It abounds in : 

felicitous raillery and allusion, and is at times truly witty.""—Contemporary Review. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 8, 1878. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA.—OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


FRIENDSHIP, 


A STORY OF SOCIETY, 
Is now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. each 5s. 


HELD IN BONDAGE. IDALIA. PUCK. TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 
STRATHMORE. TRICOTRIN. FOLLE-FARINE. SIGNA. 

CHANDOS. CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S A DOG OF FLANDERS. IN A WINTER CITY. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. GAGE. PASCAREL. ARIADNE. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. 


WILKIE COLLINS. 


BELGRAVIA for JUNE contains the First Chapters of a New 


Serial Story, entitled “THE HAUNTED HOTEL: a Myste 
Together with the continuation of the Popular Novel, “TH 


Crowd.” 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


of Modern Venice,” by WILKIE poten Illustrated by ARTHUR Hopkins. 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE,” by the Author of “Far from the Madding 


BY PROXY. By James Payn, Author of “ Walter’s Word,” &c. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins, 21s. 


“ A capitally told story 


In short, Mr. Payn, in ‘ By Proxy,’ has shown more than his habitual skill in the construction of a highly dramatic plot.... 
curiosity is kept continually on the qui vive."—Times. ‘One of the most racy and entertaining of English novels.” —Jlustrated London News. 


Our 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


POEMS and BALLADS. Second Series. 


SWINBURNE. To be ready immediately, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. Also an Edition, fep. 8vo. uniform with the First Series, at the same price. 


By AtGernon CHARLES 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEW REPUBLIC.” 


THE NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; or, Positivism on an Island. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “ The New Republic.” To be ready immediately, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“« Never since the days of Swift has satire gone straighter to the mark.” — Whitehall Review. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1878. 


number of the Sketches nue by the Artists. Edited by Henry 


BLACKBURN. — 150 Illustrations, Is. [Now ready. 
* Pictorial di ipal pictures, most of them from ae Pencils of the fusely Illustrated, 1s. 


ters th ives, rettier, ~ more convenient 
1d be difficult and desire." —7Zimes. 


LIGHTS on the WAY: 


J. H. ALEXANDER, B.A. Edited, with Explanatory Notes, by H. A. PAGE, Author of “ Thoreau: a Study.” 


crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE TROUBADOURS: 


ven 


cloth extra, 12s. 6d 


“ Mr. Hueffer's work is so rich te biographical detail and in anecdote, as well as in literary 
‘illustration, that a reviewer can poor touch on all that he would like to noti 
d by anyone who can look at literature not supplied by > 

n antan, and not only gives fresh fresh knowled 


roubadours’ certainly be reac 
novelwrights. The book is full of —— 
destroys delusions.” —Saturday 


The greater 


a History of Pro- 


Life and areas By Francis Huerrer. Demy 8vo. 


some 


MEMORIES 


Now ready. 


ICE... The 


Tales within a Tale. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1878. With Illustra- 


tions of the Principal Pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery, many 
by the Artists themselves. Edited by Henry BLacksurn. 


[Wow ready. 


“ Mr. Blackburn's excellent ‘Grosvenor Notes.’ ""—Saturday Review. 


By the late 


To he ready immediately, 


of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 


With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. Joun Doran, F.S.A. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


“ The articles that compose Dr. Doran's posthumous bn sag are well worthy of republica- 
tion, and make a most. a which is but another 


ay of saying a most readable, 
tee The happy blending < ot the two elements. the purely 
Doran's work.” 


THE PICCADILLY NOVEIS. mare Stories by the best 


Authors. With Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, George Du Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Henry Woods, Sydney Hall, Moyr 
Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. Crown 8vo. carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound in cloth, for the Library, each 6s. 


By WaLTHR BESANT 


*THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By Watter BesaNt 
and James RIcg. 

®WITH HARP AND CROWN. By WaLtse Bresaxt 
and James RIcE. 


“THIS SON OF VULCAN. By WaLtar Besant and 
James Rice. 

*MY_ LITTLE GIRL. By Water Besant and JamMEs 

*THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. By WaLTER Basant 
and James Rios. 

*ANTONINA. By WILKIE COLLINS. 

*BASIL. By WILKIE CoLLins. 

*HIDE AND SEEK. By CoLLrss. 

‘*THE DEAD SECRET. By WiLkik CoLLiya, 

*QUEEN OF HEARTS. By COLLINS. 

*®MY MISCELLANIES. By WILKI# CoLLiss. 

*THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By WILkKI¥ CoLLixs, 

*THE MOONSTONE. By WILKIE COLLINs. 

MAN AND WIFE. By W1LKE18 COLLINS. 


*POOR MISS FINCH. By COLLINs. 

*MISS OR MRS. By WILKIE COLLINS. 

*THE NEW MAGDALEN. By CoLLIns. 
*THE FROZEN DEEP. By WILKIF COLLINS. 

*THE LAW AND THE LADY. By WILKrg COLLINs. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. By WILK:& COLLINS. 
FELICIA. By M. BeTHaM-EpWArbs. 

*OLYMPIA. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

GREENWOUD TREE. By THomas 


FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean INGELOW. 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. By Hanrietr Jay. 
THE DARK COLLEEN. By Harriet Jay. 
PATRICIA KEMBAL. By E. Lyy» Lisroy. 
= ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lyyy 
INTON. 
THE EVIL EYE. By K.S. Macqvorp. 
NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Ilenry KINGSLRY. 
*OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry KINGSLEY. 
*DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCartTuy. 


*MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCarthy. 

*THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justiv 
McCaRTHY. 

*LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCarTnay. 

*A FAIR SAXON. By JusTIN McCarrTuy. 

OPEN! SESAME! By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. By James Parn. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payy. 

WALTER'S WORD. By JAmMEs Payy. 

HALVES. By James Payy. 

WHAT HE COST HER. By JAmes Pary. 

DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. 


THE WAY WE LIVE Now. By ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, By T. A. TRoLiops. 
*BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By Jon SaunpeErs. 
*GUY WATERMAN. By Joan SAUNDERS. 

*ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By JouN SAUNDERS. 


*THE LION IN THE PATH. By Sacuxpers. 


Those marked * may also be had in post 8vo. illustrated boards, each 2s, 


THE LANCASHIRE STRIKES. 


THE CONFLICTS of CAPITAL and LABOUR Historically 


and —anntaty Considered. By GEORGE HOWELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Howe! 


ects of the trades un 


ion. It is to say that the work become a text-book on the subject 


working men’s organisations.” Newcastle Chron 
“ A comp 
and faults, 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 


well-known trades-unionist, has rendered a real 
The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.’........ He 


lete account of trades unions, involving the most candid sintement of their pre 
their virtues is of great value ; and such Mr. Howell's book will be 


to the | found by those who consult it 
it is, on the contrar 


the workmen and their l 


fairly be congratulated on his success. —Ee. 
his book is an attempt, and on the ro A a successful attempt. to place the “tS of trade 


ceccces Far from being the impassioned utterance of an ad 
a the Gres; of facts, and the of views 


eseceese k is a storehouse of facts........ well may 


is book is of profound interest.” 


unions in the past, and their a in the future, fairly before the public from 
man's point of view.” —Vall 


PICCADILLY, W. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
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